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HENRY WALDO. 



*Apxd Kfu airia leai xaviav kvrl rag ivOptonivag ivSaifioavvac a twv 
9eiafv Kol TifiiMTOLTWv kiriyvuxrig, ThEAGES PytHAG. 

*' The knowledge of things divine and most honourable, is the 
principle, cause, and rule of human felicity." 

He who has not even a knowledge of common things is a brute 
among men. He who has an accurate knowledge of human con- 
cerns alone, is a man among brutes. But he who knows all that 
can be known by intellectual energy, is a God among men. 
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PREFACE. 

Foreword. 

In presenting to the public a new edition of Thomas 
Taylor's " Select Works of Plotinus " it will not be 
out of place to show cause for what may be considered 
by many a somewhat temerous proceeding. What has 
the present English-reading public to do with Plotinus ; 
what still further has it to do with the translations of 
Thomas Taylor ? 

In the following paragraphs I hope to show that the 
temper of the public mind of to-day, with regard to 
the problems of religion and philosophy, is very similar 
to that of the times of Plotinus. The public interest 
in the phUosophy of mysticism and theosophical specu- 
lation has so largely developed during the last twenty 
years that a demand for books treating of Neopla- 
tonism and kindred subjects is steadily increasing. 

Now of Neoplatonism Plotinus was the coryphaBus, 
if not the founder. What Plato was to Socrates, Plo- 
tinus was to his master, Ammonius Saccas. Neither 
Socrates nor Ammonius committed anything to writing; 
Plato and Plotinus were the great expounders of the 
tenets of their respective schools, and, as far as we can 
judge, far transcended their teachers in brilliancy of 
genius. Therefore, to the student of Neoplatonism, 
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the works of Flotinas are the most indispensable docu- 
ment, and the basis of the whole system. Just as 
no Platonic philosopher transcended the genins of 
Plato, so no Neoplatonic philosopher surpassed the 
genins of Flotinns. 

The ** Enneads " of Flotinas are, as Hamack says, 
''the primary and classicaldocnmentof Neoplatonism; " 
of that document there is no translation in the English 
language. There are complete translations in Latin, 
French, and German, but English scholarship has till 
now entirely neglected Plotinus, who, so far from 
being inferior to his great master Plato, was thought 
to be a reincarnation of his genius. (^' Ita ejus similis 
judicatus est, ut . . .in hoc Ule revixisse putandus sit." — 
St. Augustine, '' De Civitate Dei," yiiL 12.) A glance at 
the Bibliography at the end of this Preface will show 
the reader that though French and German scholars 
have laboured in this field with marked industry and 
success, English scholarship has left the pioneer work 
of Thomas Taylor (in the concluding years of the 
past century and the opening years of the present) 
entirely unsupported. Taylor devoted upwards of fifty 
years of unremitting toil to the restoration of Greek 
philosophy, especially that of Plato and the Neopla- 
tonists* In the midst of great opposition and adverse 
criticism he laboured on single-handed.' As Th. M. 
Johnson, the editor of *' The Platonist," and an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Taylor, says, in the preface to his 
translation of three treatises of Plotinus : 

** This wonderful genius and profound philosopher 
devoted his whole life to the elucidation and propa- 
gation of the Platonic philosophy. By his arduous 
labours modern times became acquainted with many 
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of the works of Plotinus, Porphyry, Proclus, etc. 
Since Taylor's time something has been known of 
Plotinus, but he is still to many a mere name." 

Taylor was a pioneer, and of pioneers we do not 
demand the building of government roads. It is true 
that the perfected scholarship of our own times 
demands a higher standard of translation than Taylor 
presents ; but what was true of his critics then, is true 
of his critics to-day : though they may know more 
Greek, he knew more Plato. The present translation 
nevertheless is quite faithful enough for all ordinary 
purposes. Taylor was more than a scholar, he was a 
philosopher in the Platonic sense of the word ; and the 
translations of Taylor are still in great request, and 
command so high a price in the second-hand market 
that slender purses cannot procure them. The expense 
and labour of preparing a complete translation of the 
** Enneads," however, is too great a risk without first 
testing the public interest by a new edition of the only 
partial translation of any size which we possess. A 
new edition of Taylor's " Select Works of Plotinus " 
is, therefore, presented to the public in the hope that 
it may pave the way to a complete translation of the 
works of the greatest of the Neoplatonists. That the 
signs of the times presage an ever-growing interest in 
such subjects, and that it is of great importance to 
learn what solution one of the most penetrating minds 
of antiquity had to oflfer of problems in religion and 
philosophy that are insistently pressing upon us to- 
day, will be seen from the following considerations. 
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Then and Now. 

The early centuries of the Christian era are perhaps 
the most interesting epoch that can engage the atten- 
tion of the student of history. The conquests of Borne 
had opened up communication with the most distant 
parts of her vast empire, and seemed to the conquerors 
to have united even the ends of the earth. The thought 
of the Orient and Occident met, now in conflict, now 
in friendly embrace, and the chief arena for the enact- 
ment of this intellectual drama was at Alexandria. 
As Vacherot says : 

'' Alexandria, at the time when Ammonius Saccas 
began to teach, had become the sanctuary of universal 
wisdom. The asylum of the old tradition of the East, 
it was at the same time the birth-place of new doc- 
trines. It was at Alexandria that the school of Philo 
represented hellenizing Judaism ; it was at Alexandria 
that the Gndsis synthesized all the traditions of 
Syria, of Chaldsea, of Persia, blended with Judaism, 
with Christianity, and even with Greek philosophy. 
The school of the Alexandrian fathers raised Christian 
thought to a height which it was not to surpass, and 
which was to strike fear into the heart of the ortho- 
doxy of the Councils. A strong life flowed in the veins 
of all these schools and vitalized all their discussions. 
Philo, Basilides, Valentinus, Saint Clement, and Origen, 
opened up for the mind new vistas of thought, and 
unveiled for it mysteries which the genius of a Plato 
or an Aristotle had never fathomed '* (i. 331). 

Indeed, the time was one of great strain, physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual ; it was, as Zeller says, ** a 
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time in which the nations had lost their independence, 
the popular religions their power, the national forms 
of culture their peculiar stamp, in part if not wholly ; 
in which the supports of life on its material, as well 
as on its spiritual side, had been broken asunder, and 
the great civilizations of the world were impressed 
with the consciousness of their own downfall, and with 
the prophetic sense of the approach of a new era ; a 
time in which the longing after a new and more satis- 
fying form of spiritual being, a fellowship that should 
embrace all peoples, a form of belief that should bear 
men over all the misery of the present, and tranquillize 
the desire of the soul, was universal " (v. 391-92, 
quoted by Mozley). 

Such was the state of affairs then, and very similar 
is the condition of things in our own day. It requires 
no great effort of the imagination for even the most 
superficial student of the history of these times, to see 
a marked similarity between the general unrest and 
searching after a new ideal that marked that period 
of brilliant intellectual development, and the uncer- 
tainty and eager curiosity of the public mind in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century. 

The tendency is the same in kind, but not in degree. 
To-day life is far more intense, thought more active, 
experience more extended, the need of the solution of 
the problem more pressing. It is not Bome who has 
united the nations under her yoke, it is the conquests 
of physical science that have in truth united the ends 
of the earth, and built up an arterial and nervous 
system for our common mother which she has never 
previously possessed. It is not the philosophy of 
Greece and Bome that are meeting together ; it is not 
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even the philosophy of the then confined Occident 
meeting with the somewhat vague and unsystematized 
ideas of the then Orient; it is the meeting of the 
great waters, the developed thought and industrious 
observation of the whole Western world meeting with 
the old slow stream of the ancient and modern East. 

The great impetus that the study of oriental lan- 
guages has received during the last hundred years, the 
radical changes that the study of Sanskrit has wrought 
in the whole domain of philology, have led to the 
initiation of a science of comparative religion which is 
slowly but surely modifying all departments of thought 
with which it comes in contact. To-day it is not 
a Marcion who queries the authenticity of texts, but 
the " higher criticism " that has once for all struck 
the death-blow to mere bible fetishism. The conflict 
between religion and science, which for more than 
two hundred years has raged so fiercely, has produced 
a generation that longs and searches for a reconcilia- 
tion. The pendulum has swung from the extreme 
of blind and ignorant faith, to the extreme of pseudo- 
scientific materialism and negation ; and now swings 
back again towards faith once more, but faith rationa- 
lized by a scientific study of the psychological pro- 
blems which, after a couple of centuries of denial, 
once more press upon the notice of the western nations. 
The pendulum swings back towards belief once more ; 
the phenomena of spiritualism, hypnotism, and psy- 
chism generally, are compelling investigation, and 
that investigation forces us to recognize that these 
factors must be taken into serious account, if we are 
to trace the sweep of human evolution in all its 
details, and have a right understanding of the history 
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of civilization. The religious factor, which has be'en 
either entirely neglected by scientific evolutionists, or 
has remained with an explanation that is at best fan- 
tastically inadequate, must be taken into primary 
account ; and with it the psychic nature of man must 
be profoundly studied, if the problem of religion is to 
receive any really satisfactory solution. 

Thus it is that there is a distinct tendency in the 
public thought of to-day towards a modified mysticism. 
It is a time also when the human heart questions as 
well as the head ; the great social problems which cry 
out for solution — over-population, the sweating sys- 
tem, the slavery of over-competition — breed strikes, 
socialism, anarchy ; in brief, the desire for betterment. 
Humanitarianism, altruism, fraternity, the idea of a 
universal religion, of a league of peace, such ideas 
appear beautiful ideals to the sorely-suffering and over- 
driven men and women of to-day. Yes, the times are 
very like, then and now; and once more the hope 
that mystic religion has ever held out, is offered. But 
mysticism is not an unmixed blessing. Fsychism dogs 
its heels ; and hence it is that the history of the past 
shows us that wherever mysticism has arisen, there 
psychism, with its dangers, errors, and insanities, has 
obscured it. Have we not to-day amongst us crowds 
of phenomenalists, searchers after strange arts, diabo- 
lists, symbolists, etc., a renaissance of all that the 
past tells us to avoid. All these vagaries obscure the 
true mystic way, and at no time previously do we find 
the various factors so distinctly at work as in the 
first centuries of the Christian era. It was against all 
these enormities and the wild imaginings that invari- 
ably follow, when the strong power of mystic religion 
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is poured into human thought, that Plotinua a 
revive the dialectic of Plato and rescue the i 
pure philosophy from the hosts of disorderly specula- 
tion, while at the same time brilliantly defending the 
best that mysticism offered. It will, therefore, be of 
great interest, for those who are inclined to believe in . 
mystical religion in the present day, to consider the J 
vJewa of perhaps the most acute reasoner of the ' 
Greek philosophers, who not only combined the Aria- 
totelean and Platonic methods, hut also added a refined 
and pure mysticism of his own, which the times of 
Plato and Aristotle were unable to produce. J 

The reader will doubtless be anxious to learn whafl 
was the attitude of Plotinus to Christianity, and^ 
whether the Christian doctrine had any influence on 
the teachings of the greatest of the Neoplatonists, 
Much has been written on the influence of Christianity 
on Neoplatonism and of Neoplatonism on Christianity, 
especially by German scholars, but it is safer to avoid 
all extreme opinions and be content with the moderate 
view of Harnack, that " the influence of Christianity — 
whether Gnostic or Catholic— on Neoplatonism was 
at no time very considerable," and with regard to the 
first teachers of the school entirely unnotieeable. 
Nevertheless, " since Neoplatonism originated in Alex- 
andria, where Oriental modes of worship were acces- 
sible to everyone, and since the Jewish philosophy had 
also taken its place in the literary circles of Alexan- 
dria, we may safely assume that even the earliest of 
the Neoplatonists possessed an acquaintance with 
Judaism and Christ iajiity. But if we search Plotinus 
for evidence of any actual influence of Jewish and 
Christian phraseology, we search in vain ; and the 
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existence of any such influence is all the more unlikely 
because it is only the later Neoplatonism that offers 
striking and deep-rooted parallels to Fhilo and the 
Gnostics." But Porphyry (c. xvi.) distinctly states 
that the Gnostics against whom Plotinus wrote, were 
Christians. 

And yet there can be no doubt, that the strong 
spiritual life and hope which the teaching of the Christ 
inspired in the hearts of his hearers, brought a reality 
into men's lives that would not be content with the 
mere envisagement of a cold ideal. Those who were 
fired with this hope, taught that this ideal was realiz- 
able, nay, that it had already been realized. With 
such a fervid spirit of hope and enthusiasm aroused, 
philosophy had to look to its laurels. And in the 
words of Mozley, based on Vacherot, " the philosophers 
were kindled by a sense of rivalry ; they felt, present 
in the world and actually working, a power such as 
they themselves sought to exercise, moralizing and 
ordering the hearts of men ; and this stirred them to 
find a parallel power on their own side, and the nearest 
approach to it, both in character and degree, was 
found in Plato. To Plato they turned themselves with 
the fervour of pupils towards an almost unerring 
master ; but they selected from Plato those elements 
which lay on the same line as that Christian teaching 
whose power elicited their rivalry." 

Nor were the better instructed of the Christian 
fathers free from a like rivalry with the philosophers ; 
and from this rivalry arose the symbols of the Church 
and the subtleties of an Athanasius. Curiously enough 
in our own days we notice a like rivalry in Christian 
apologetics in contact with the great eastern religious 
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systems ; a number of the most enlightened Christian 
writers striving to show that Christianity, in its purest 
and best sense, rises superior to what is best in the 
Orient. The theory of direct borrowing on either side, 
however, has to be abandoned; indirect influence is a 
thing that cannot be denied, but direct plagiarism is 
unsupported by any evidence that has yet been dis- 
covered. As Max Miiller says : 

" The difficulty of admitting any borrowing on the 
part of one religion from another is much greater 
than is commonly supposed, and if it has taken 
place, there seems to me only one way in which it can 
be satisfactorily established, namely, by the actual 
occurrence of foreign words which retain a certain 
unidiomatic appearance in the language to which they 
have been transferred. It seems impossible that any 
religious community should have adopted the funda- 
mental principles of religion from another, unless 
their intercourse was intimate and continuous — in fact, 
unless they could freely express their thoughts in a 
common language. • • • 

" Nor should we forget that most religions have a 
feeling of hostility towards other religions, and that 
they are not likely to borrow from others which in 
their most important and fundamental doctrines they 
consider erroneous" ("Theosophy, or Psychologic^ 
Religion," London, 1893, pp. 367-369). 

And though Plotinus cannot be said to have borrowed 
directly either from Christianity or other oriental 
ideas, nevertheless it is beyond doubt that he was 
acquainted with them, and that too most intimately. 
By birth he was an Egyptian of Lycopolis (Sivouth) ; 
for eleven years he attended the school of Ammonius 
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at Alexandria; his interest in the systems of the 
further East was so great, that he joined the expedi- 
tion of Gordian in order to learn the religio-philosophy 
of the Persians and Indians ; his pupils Amelius and 
Porphyry were filled with oriental teaching, and it 
was in answer to their questioning that Plotinus wrote 
the most powerful books of the ** Enneads." Porphyry, 
moreover, wrote a long treatise of a very learned 
nature "Against the Christians,*' so that it cannot 
have been that the master should have been unac- 
quainted with the views of the pupil. Numenius again 
was highly esteemed by Plotinus and his school, and 
this Pythagoreo- Platonic philosopher was saturated 
with oriental ideas, as Vacherot tells us (i. 318) : 

" Numenius, a Syrian by origin, and living in the 
Orient, is not less deeply versed in the religious tra- 
dition of Syria, Judaea, and Persia, than in the philo- 
sophical doctrines of Greece. He is perfectly familiar 
with the works of Philo, and his admiration goes so 
far as to ask whether it is Philo who platonizes, or 
Plato who philonizes ; he dubs Plato the Attic Moses. 
If the doctrines of Philo have at all influenced the 
philosophy of Greece, it is owing to Numenius, the 
father of this Syrian School out of which Amelius and 
Porphyry came into Neoplatonism. 

'* The oriental tendency of the philosopher is shown 
by the following words of Eusebius : * It must be that 
he who treats of the Good, and who has affirmed his 
doctrine with the witness of Plato, should go even 
further back and take hold of the doctrines of Pytha- 
goras. It must be that he should appeal to the most 
renowned of the nations, and that he should present 
the rituals, dogmas, and institutions which — originally 

b 
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established by the Brahmans, Jews, Magians, aijd 
Egyptians — are in agreement with the doctrines of 
Plato ' " (VIII. vii., '' Be Bono "). 

We, therefore, find in Plotinus two marked charac- 
teristics: the method of stern dialectic on the one 
hand, and a rational and practical mysticism on the 
other that reminds us very strongly of the best phase 
of the yoga-systems of ancient India. 

As Brandis remarks : " The endeavour which, as 
far as we can judge, characterized Plotinus more than 
any other philosopher of his age was ... to pave the 
way to the solution of any question by a careful dis- 
cussion of the difficulties of the case.'' And though 
the method is somewhat tedious, nevertheless the 
philosophy of Plotinus is one of remarkable power and 
symmetry. In the opinion of Mozley : * ' There is a real 
soberness in the mind of its author; the difficulties 
connected with the divine self-substance and univer- 
sality, in relation to the individuality of man, though 
they cannot be said to be solved, are presented in a 
manner to which little objection can be taken intel- 
lectually, and against which no serious charge of 
irreverence can be brought." This is a great admission 
for a man writing in a dictionary of Christian biography, 
and the word *' serious^' might well be omitted from 
the last clause as totally unnecessary, if not supremely 
ridiculous, when applied to such a man as Plotinus. 

The part of the system of our great Neoplatonist 
that has been and will be the least understood, is that 
connected with the practice of theurgy, which consum- 
mates itself in ecstasy, the Samadhi of the yoga-art of 
Indian mystics. For years Plotinus kept secret the 
teachings of his master Ammonius Saccas, and not 
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till his fellow-pupils Herennius and Origen (not the 
Church father) broke the compact, did he begin to 
expound the tenets publicly. It is curious to notice 
that, though this ecstasy was the consummation of 
the whole system, nowhere does Plotinus enter into 
any details of the methods by which this supreme 
state of consciousness is to be reached, and I cannot 
but think that he still kept silence deliberately on this 
all-important point. 

Ammonius, the master, made such an impression 
on his times by his great wisdom and knowledge that 
he was known as the " god-taught " (OeoSlSaKTog) ; he 
was more than a mere eclectic, he himself attained to 
spiritual insight. The pupil Plotinus also shows all 
the signs of a student of eastern Eaja Yoga, the 
** kingly art '' of the science of the soul. In his atti- 
tude to the astrologers, magicians, and phenomena- 
mongers of the time, he shows a thorough contempt 
for such magic arts, though, if we are to believe 
Porphyry, his own spiritual power was great. The 
gods and daemons and powers were to be commanded 
and not obeyed. ** Those gods of yours must come to 
me, not I to them '* (eKelvovg Set wpbg l/ic epxedOai, 
ovK ifie wpbg sKelvoug) (Porphyry, x.). 

And, indeed, he ended his life in the way that 
Yogins in the East are said to pass out of the body. 
When the hour of death approaches they perform 
Tapas, or in other words enter into a deep state of 
contemplation. This was evidently the mode of leaving 
the world followed by our philosopher, for his last 
words were : " Now I seek to lead back the self within 

me to the All-self ** (to iv rifuv OeTov avdyeiv wpbg to 
iv TcJJ navTi SeTov) (Porphyry, ii.). 
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Indeed, Plotinus, "in so far as we have records of 
him, was in his personal character one of the purest 
and most pleasing of all philosophers, ancient or 
modern '' (Mozley) ; it is, therefore, of great interest 
for us to learn his opinions on the thought of his own 
time, and what solution he offered of the problems 
which are again presented to us, but with even greater 
insistence, in our own days. We will, therefore, take 
a glance at the main features of his system. 

The System of Plotinus. 

The whole system of Plotinus revolves round the idea 
of a threefold principle, trichotomy, or trinity, and of 
pure intuition. In these respects, it bears a remark- 
able similarity to the great Vedantic system of Indian 
philosophy. Deity, spirit, soul, body, macrocosmic 
and microcosmic, and the essential identity of the 
divine in man with the divine in the universe — the to 
iv -qfiiv Oeiov with the to ev T<j> navTl OeioVi or of the 
Jivatman with the Paramatman — are the main sub- 
jects of his system. 

Thus from the point of view of the great universe, 
we have the One Eeality, or the Eeal, the One, the 
Good {to ov, to ?v, to ayaOov) ; this is the All-self of 
the Upanishads, Brahman or Paramatman. 

Plotinus bestows much labour on the problem of the 
Absolute, and reaches the only conclusion possible, 
viz., that it is inexpressible ; or, in the words of the 
Upanishads, " the mind falls back from it, unable to 
reach it." It must, nevertheless, produce everything 
out of itself, without suffering any diminution or 
becoming weaker (VI. viii. 19) ; essences must flow from 
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it, and yet it experiences no change ; it is immanent 
in all existences (IV. iii. 17 ; VI. xi. 1) — " the self 
hidden in the heart of all," say the Upanishads ; it is 
the Absolute as result, for as absolutely perfect it must 
be the goal, not the operating cause of all being (VI. 
ix. 8, 9), as says Brandis; and Harnack dubs the 
system of Plotinus^* dynamic Pantheism," whatever 
that may mean. But we are in the region of paradox 
and inexpressibility, and so had better hasten on to the 
first stage of emanation. 

First, then, there arises (how, Plotinus does not 
say, for that question no man can solve ; the primal 
ways of the One are known to the Omniscient alone) 
the Universal Mind, or ideal universe (vovg or k6(tiioq 

vor\T6q) ; the Ishvara or Lord of the Vedantins. It is 
by the thought (koyog) of the Universal Mind that the 
World-Soul (^^x^ ^^^^ TravTOQ or twv oXwv) is brought 
into being. As Tennemann says (§ 207) : 

" Inasmuch as Intelligence {vovq) [Universal Mind] 
contemplates in Unity that which is possible, the latter 
acquires the character of something determined and 
limited ; and so becomes the Actual and Real (Sv). 
Consequently, Intelligence is the primal reality, the 
base of all the rest, and inseparably united to real 

A. 

Being. [This resembles the Sach-Chid-Anandam of 
the Vedantins, or Being, Thought, Bliss.] The object 
contemplated and the thinking subject, are identical ; 
and that which Intelligence thinks, it at the same 
time creates. By always thinking, and always in the 
same manner, yet continually with new difference, 
it produces all things [the logos idea] ; it is the essence 
of all imperishable essences [* the base of all the 
worlds ' of the Upanishads ; ' on it all worlds Yek^t.'\\ 
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the sum total of infinite life.'* (See En. VL viii. 16 : 

IV. iii. 17 : VI. vii. 5, 9 ; viii. 16 : V. i. 4, 7 ; iii. 5, 7 ; 

V. 2 ; ix. 5 : VI. vii. 12, 13. And for an exposition of 
the logos theory in Plotinus, see Vacherot, i. 317.) 

We thence pass on to the World- Soul, the Hiranya- 
garbha (resplendent germ or shining sphere or en- 
velope) of the Upanishads. • 

" The image and product of the motionless nous is 
the soul, which, according to Plotinus, is like the nous, 
immaterial. Its relation to the nous is the same as 
that of the nous to the One. It stands between the 
nous and the phenomenal world, is permeated and 
illuminated by the former, but is also in contact with 
the latter. The nous is iudivisible [the root of mo- 
nadic individuality ; the Sattva of the Buddhist theory 
of Ekotibhava as applied to man] ; the soul may 
preserve its unity and remain in the nous, but at the 
same time it has the power of uniting with the cor- 
poreal world, and thus being disintegrated. It there- 
fore occupies an intermediate position. As a single 
soul (world-soul) it belongs in essence and destination 
to the intelligible world ; but it also embraces innu- 
merable individual souls, and these can either submit 
to be ruled by the nous, or turn aside to the sensual, 
and lose themselves in the finite " (Harnack). 

This is precisely the same idea as that of the Hiran- 
yagarbha, the individual souls arising by a process of 
differentiation (Panchikarana, or quintuplication of 
the primary " elements ") from it Its nature and 
function are thus summarized by Tennemann (§§ 208, 
209) from En. V. i. 6, 7, and vi. 4 ; VI. ii. 22 ; and 
IIL viii. : 

" The Soul (i.f., the Soul of the World) is the off- 
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spring of Intelligence (vovg), and the thought (Xoyoc) 
of Intelligence, being itself also productive and creative. 
It is therefore Intelligence, but with a more obscure 
vision and less perfect knowledge ; inasmuch as it does 
not itself directly contemplate objects, but through the 
medium of intelligence ; being endowed with an ener- 
getic force which carries its perceptions beyond itself. 
It is not an original but a reflected light, the principle 
of action and of external Nature. Its proper activity 
consists in contemplation (Oewpla) ; and in the pro- 
duction of objects by means of this contemplation. 
In this nmnner it produces, in its turn, different 
classes of souls, and among others the human ; the 
faculties of which have a tendency to elevation or 
debasement. The energy of the lowest order, creative, 
and connected with matter, is Nature (tfivrng). 

" Nature is a contemplative and creative energy, 
which gives form to matter (\6yog woiuiv) ; for form 
(fiSoc— /iop^rj) and thought (\6yog) are one and the 
same. All that takes place in the world around us is 
the work of contemplation." 

It is here that the system of Plotinus is somewhat 
weak; it is true that he has a strong admiration for 
the beauties of Nature, but, in dealing with the pro- 
blem of matter, he scarcely avoids stumbling, and 
though he criticises the view of certain Gnostic schools 
which made matter the root of all evil, he does not 
entirely clear himself from a similar conception. It 
is the object of the World- Soul so to pervade the 
natural world that all its parts shall be in perfect 
harmony, ** but in the actual phenomenal world unity 
and harmony are replaced by strife and discord ; the 
result is a conflict, a becoming and vanishing, and 
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illusive existence. And the reason for this state of 
things is that bodies rest on a substratum of matter. 
Matter is the basework of each (ro (iaOog eKatrrov ri 
vXij) ; it is the dark principle, the indeterminate, that 
which has no qualities, the firi 6v. Destitute of form 
and idea it is evil ; as capable of form it is neutral/' 

The Vedantins, on the contrary, pair the root of 
matter (Asat, Prakriti, Maya) with the Universal Mind, 
and make it of like dignity. It is by the removal of 
this primal veil that the great secret of the Self is 
revealed. 

Attempts have been made to trace correspondences 
between the three first principles of Plotinus and the 
Christian Trinity ; God the Father and the One Abso- 
lute, Jesus Christ and the First Intelligence or Uni- 
versal Mind, and the Holy Spirit and the World- Soul 
(Jules Simon, i. 308). 

So much for the macrocosmic side. The micro- 
cosmic is necessarily to a large extent interblended 
with the above, and also views man by means of 
a trichotomy into spirit {vovq), soul (}pvxn) and body 
{(Tiofia) ; by which prism the rays of the primal 
unity are deflected. This again is precisely the same 
division as that of the Vedantins : viz., Karanopadhi, 
the causal vesture, or spiritual veil or impediment 
of the Self; Sukshmopadhi, the subtle vesture, or 
psychic veil or impediment of the Self; and Sthul- 
opadhi, the gross vesture, or physical body. The re- 
markable agreement between the view of Plotinus as 
to the three spheres of existence, or states of con- 
sciousness, or hypostases of being, in man and the 
universe, the one being but a reflection of the other, 
and that of Shankaracharya, the great master of the 
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Advaita Vedantin school of ancient India, may be seen 
from the following brilliant resume from the point of 
view of a mystic. It is based on the Tattvadodha, or 
Awakening to Eeality, one of the most remarkable of 
Shankara's small treatises, so far unfortunately not 
translated into any European language, and is taken 
from the work of a mystic, entitled '* The Dream of 
Eavan" (a reprint from "The Dublin University Maga- 
zine" of 1853, 1854; London, 1895, pp. 211-215). 

" Man is represented as a prismatic trinity, veiling 
and looked through by a primordial unity of light — 
gross outward body [Sthulopadhi — (Ttjfia]; subtle in- 
ternal body or soul [Sukshmopadhi — ^vxn'] ; a being 
neither body nor soul, but absolute self-forgetfulness, 
called the cause-body [Karanopadhi — vovg], because it 
is the original sin of ignorance of his true nature which 
precipitates him from the spirit into the life-condition. 
These three bodies, existing in the waking, dreaming, 
sleeping states, are all known, witnessed, and watched 
by the spirit which standeth behind and apart from 
them, in the unwinking vigilance of ecstasy, or spirit- 
waking." 

The writer then goes on to speak of four spheres, 
but the ** innermost " is in reality no sphere, but the 
state of simplicity or oneness {anXiixriQ, tvuxrig). This 
is the state of ecstasy of Plotinus. 

" There are four spheres of existence, one enfolding 
the other — the inmost sphere of Turiya, in which the 
individualized spirit lives the ecstatic life ; the sphere of 
transition, or Lethe, in which the spirit, plunged in the 
ocean of Ajnana, or total unconsciousness, and utterly 
forgetting its real self, undergoes a change of gnostic 
tendency [polarity ?] ; and from not knowing at all, or 
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absolute unconsciousness, emerges on the hither side of 
that Lethean boundary to a false or reversed knowledge 
of things (viparita jnana), under the influence of an 
illusive Prajna, or belief in, and tendency to, knowledge 
outward from itself, in which delusion it thoroughly 
believes, and now endeavours to realize ; whereas the 
true knowledge which it had in the state of Turiya, or 
the ecstatic life, was all within itself, in which it 
intuitively knew and experienced all things. And 
from the sphere of Prajna, or out-knowing, — this 
struggle to reach and recover outside itself all that it 
once possessed within itself, and lost, — to regain for 
the lost intuition an objective perception through the 
senses and understanding, — in which the spirit became 
an intelligence, — it merges into the third sphere, which 
is the sphere of dreams, where it believes in a universe 
of light and shade, and where all existence is in the 

way of Abhasa, or phantasm. There it imagines itself 
into the Linga-deha (Psyche), or subtle, semi-material, 
ethereal soul. . . . 

" From this subtle personification and phantasmal 
sphere, in due time, it progresses into the fourth or 
outermost sphere, where matter and sense are trium- 
phant ; where the universe is believed a solid reality ; 

where all things exist in the mode of Akara, or sub- 
stantial form; and where that which successively 
forgot itself from spirit into absolute unconsciousness, 
and awoke on this side of that boundary of oblivion 
into an intelligence struggling outward, and from this 
outward struggling intelligence imagined itself into a 
conscious, feeling, breathing nervous soul, prepared 
for further clothing, now out-realizes itself from soul 
into a body. . . . 
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"The first or spiritual state was ecstasy; from 
ecstasy it forgot itself into deep sleep ; from profound 
sleep it awoke out of unconsciousness, but still within 
itself, into the internal world of dreams ; from dream- 
ing it passed finally into the thoroughly waking state, 
and the outer world of sense.'* 

These ideas will help us exceedingly in studying our 
philosopher and in trying to understand what he meant 
by ecstasy, and why there are three divisions in the 
morals of Plotinus, and how the metempsychosis in 
which he believed was neither for him the caressing of 
a dream nor the actualizing of a metaphor. The most 
sympathetic notice of the latter tenet is to be found 
in Jules Simon's "Histoirede TEcole d'Alexandrie" 
(i. 588 sq.), based for the most part on En. I. i. 12; 
II. ix. 6 ; IV. iii. 9 ; V. ii. 2 ; and on Ficinus' com- 
mentary, p. 508 of Creuzer's edition : 

" There are two degrees of reward ; pure souls, 
whose simplification is not yet accomplished, return 
to a star [the sidereal region rather] to live as they 
were before the fall [into the world of sense] (En. III. 
iv. 6) ; souls that are perfectly pure [or simplified] 
gain union [or at-one-ment] with Deity. But what 
of retribution ? Here comes in the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, which Plotinus met with everywhere around 
him, amongst the Egyptians, the Jews, and his fore- 
runners in Neoplatonism [Potamon and Ammonius 
Saccas]. Does Plato really take the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis seriously, as the * Eepublic ' would have us 
believe ? Does he not speak of it merely to banter con- 
temporary superstition, as seems evident from the 
* TimaBUS ' ? Or is it not rather one of those dreams 
which Plato loved to fondle, without entirely casting 
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them aside or admitting them, and in which he allowed 
his imagination to stray when knowledge failed him ? 
Whatever may have been the importance of metem- 
psychosis for Plato, we can hardly suppose that 
Plotinus did not take it seriously. He rehabilitates 
all the ironical and strange transformations of the 
* TimsBus ' and the myth of Er, the Armenian. Souls 
that have failed to raise themselves above [the ordi- 
nary level of] humanity, but who have nevertheless 
respected that characteristic in themselves, are reborn 
into a human body ; those who have only lived a life 
of sensation, pass into animal bodies, or even, if they 
have been entirely without energy, if they have lived 
an entirely vegetative existence, are condemned to 
live the life of a plant. The exercise of the merely 
political virtues [the lowest class], which do not deserve 
rebirth into a human form, bestows the privilege of 
inhabiting the body of a sociable animal, ttoXitikov 
Z<oov, for instance, that of a bee ; while tyrants and 
men notorious for their cruelty animate wild beasts. 
Those who have erred through a too great love of 
music, become singing birds, and too speculative phi- 
losophers are transformed into eagles and other birds 
of soaring flight (En. III. iv. 2). [The elpwveiaf or 
ironical vein, of Plato is more than apparent in the 
above.] A more terrible punishment is reserved for 
great crimes. Hardened criminals descend to the 
hells, Iv ^Sov eXOovra (En. I. viii. 13), and undergo 
those terrible punishments which Plato sets forth in 
the * Eepublic ' (Book X.). [This reminds us of the 
Patalas of the Brahmans and the Avichi of the 
«iBuddhists.] 

** Even though admitting that this doctrine of me- 
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tempsychosis is taken literally by Plotinus, we should 
still have to ask for him as for Plato, whether the 
human soul really inhabits the body of an animal, and 
whether it is not reborn only into a human body which 
reflects the nature of a certain animal by the character 
of its passions. The commentators of the Alexandrian 
school sometimes interpreted Plato in this sense. 
Thus, according to Proclus, Plato in the * Phaedrus ' 
condemns the wicked to live as brutes and not to 

become them, Kanivai elg piov Ofipeiov, KOI oifK elg awfxa 

dfipeiov (Proclus, ' Com. Tim.,' p. 329). Chalcidius 
gives the same interpretation, for he distinguishes. 
between the doctrines of Plato and those of Pythagoras 
and Empedocles, * qui non naturam modo feram, sed 
etiam formas.' Hermes (* Comm.' of Chalcidius on 
* TimsBus,' ed. Fabric, p. 350) declares in unmis- 
takable terms that a human soul can never return to 
the body of an animal, and that the will of the gods 
for ever preserves it from such a disgrace {6aou yap 

vofioq ovTog, 0uAac7C7€iv avOpo)irivr\v \pv\fiv airb roaavrrig 

5)3/0£a>c)«" 

Moreover, Marinus tells us that Proclus, the last 
great master of Neoplatonism, was persuaded " that 
he possessed the soul of Nichomachus, the Pytha- 
gorean.'* And Proclus in his Commentaries on the 
" TimsBus '' vindicates the tenet, with his usual acute- 
ness (v. 329), as follows : 

** It is usual,'* says he, ** to inquire how human souls 
can descend into brute animals. And some, indeed, 
think that there are certain similitudes of men to 
brutes, which they call savage lives : for they by no 
means think it possible that the rational essence can 
become the soul of a savage animal. On the contrary,. 
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others allow it may be sent into brutes, because all 
souls are of one and the same kind ; so that they may 
become wolves and panthers, and ichneumons. But 
true reason, indeed, asserts that the human soul may 
be lodged in brutes, yet in such a manner as that it 
may obtain its own proper life, and that the degraded 
soul may, as it were, be carried above it and be bound 
to the baser nature by a propensity and similitude of 
affection. And that this is the only mode of insinua- 
tion, we have proved by a multitude of arguments 
in our Commentaries on the * Phsedrus.' If, how- 
ever, it be requisite to take notice that this is the 
opinion of Plato, we add that in his * Republic ' he 
says, that the soul of Thersites assumed an ape, but 
not the body of an ape ; and in the * Phsedrus,' that 
the soul descends into a savage life, but not into a 
savage body. For life is conjoined with its proper 
soul. And in this place he says it is changed into a 
brutal nature. For a brutal nature is not a brutal 
body, but a brutal life.'' (See '' The Six Books of 
Proclus on the Theology of Plato," Taylor's trans- 
lation; London, 1816 ; p. 1., Introd.) 

To return to the view of Jules Simon, the distin- 
guished Academician concludes his dissertation with 
the following words : 

** These contradictory interpretations have very 
little interest for the history of the philosophy of 
Plato ; but we conclude from the care which the old 
commentators have taken to tone down the strangeness 
of the dogma of metempsychosis in Plato, that it was 
not a literal doctrine with Plotinus." 

I would venture to differ somewhat from M. Jules 
Simon, and to suggest that the contradictory interpre- 
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tations of commentators and the difficulties of modern 
criticism on this important tenet have arisen because 
sufficient distinction has not been drawn between the 
spiritual and psychic envelopes of man. The idea of 
union runs through the whole doctrine, and if the 
Psyche does not centre itself in the Nous, it risks to 
pass through the Cycle of Necessity (kvkXoq avajKrig). 
But the Psyche, or soul-vesture, is not the real man. 
The doctrine of metempsychosis, with its twin doctrine 
of reincarnation, or Punarjanman, is arousing much 
interest in our own times, and it may be possible ere 
long to reconcile much that appears contradictory in 
these doctrines, by a more profound study of the 
psychic and spiritual nature of man than has as yet 
been attempted in the western world. Speaking of 
reincarnation, Max Miiller goes as far as to say, " it is 
well known that this dogma has been accepted by the 
greatest philosophers of all centuries " (" Three Lec- 
tures on the Vedanta Philosophy," London, 1894, p. 
93) ; and quoting the well-known lines of Wordsworth 
on " the soul that rises with us, our life's star,*' he 
endorses them, and adds tentatively, " that our star 
in this life is what we made it in a former life, would 
probably sound strange as yet to many ears " in the 
West (p. 167). This brings us to the consideration 
whether or not Plotinus also puts forward the doctrine 
of Karma, which is the complementary doctrine of 
rebirth. That he did so is evident from the summary 
of Tennemann (§ 213) : 

** Every thing that takes place is the result of 
Necessity, and of a principle identified with all its 
consequences (in this we see the rudiments of Spi- 
nozism, and the * Theodicee ' of Leibnitz). All things 
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are connected together by a perpetual dependency 
(a system of universal Determinism from which there 
is only one exception, and that rather apparent than 
real, of Unity). Out of this concatenation of things 
arise the principles of natural Magic and Divination." 
(See En. III. ii. 16; IV. iv. 4, 5, 32, 40; VI. vii. 8- 
10; VII. ii. 3.) 

Though the doctrine is not sufficiently insisted upon 
in its moral bearings by Plotinus, and as applied to 
the theory of rebirth, nevertheless the general idea is 
there. 

This next brings us to speak of the practical ethic 
of Plotinus, which was based on his trichotomy of man, 
and reminds us of the Gnostic division into Psychics 
(^vX^Kot) and Pneumatics {wviVfiaTiKoX), and the per- 
fected Christ. 

There are, says Jules Simon (i. 562), ** three divi- 
sions in the ethic of Plotinus : the political virtues 
necessary for all men, whose sole aim is the negative 
avoidance of evil ; the higher or cathartic virtues 
{KaOapGBig) , which can only be attained to by philo- 
sophers, and whose aim is the destruction of the 
passions and the preparation of the soul for mystic 
union ; and lastly, the at-one-ment of the soul with 
God." 

Thus it will be seen that the political virtues per- 
tained to the Soul, the cathartic to the Nous, and the 
consummation of virtue was the union with the One. 
It was by the practice of these virtues that the end of 
true philosophy was to be reached. As Tennemann 
says ( § 204) : 

" Plotinus assumes as his principle that philosophy 
can have no place except in proportion as knowledge 
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and the thing known— the Subjective and Objective— 
are identified. The employment of philosophy is to 
acquire a knowledge of the Unity, the essence and 
first principle of all things; and that not mediately by 
thought or meditation, but by a more exalted method^ 
by direct intuition {irapovala), anticipating the progress 
of reflection." (See En. V. iii 8, v. 7 sq. ; VI. ix. 3, 4.) 

This is put very clumsily by Tennemann, and with 
a far from careful selection of terms, but the idea is 
clear enough for the student of mysticism, especially 
that of the East. Meditation is a means whereby the 
soul is prepared to receive " flashes " of the supreme 
wisdom. It is not the gaiuing of something new, but 
the regaining of what has been lost, and above all the 
realization of the ever-present Deity. This is pre- 
cisely the same view as that enshrined in the great 
logion of the Upanishads, " That art thou.'' The 
divine in man is the divine in the universe, nay, is in 
reality the Divinity in all its fulness. We have to 
realize the truth by getting rid of the ignorance which 
hides it from us. It is here that the doctrines of 
reminiscence (avojuvijatc) and ecstasy (cKcrraatc) come 
in. These are admirably set forth by Jules Simon 
(i. 649) : 

'* Eeminiscence is a natural consequence of the 
dogma of a past life. The Nous [the spirit or root of 
individuality] has had no beginning ; the man [of the 
present life] has had a beginning ; the present life i& 
therefore a new situation for the spirit ; it has lived 
elsewhere and under different conditions.'* 

It has lived in higher realms, and therefore (p. 552) 
" it conceives for the world of intelligibles Ira vonra, 
Koa/xoc voriTogy the proper habitat of the vovg] a power- 
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ful love which no longer allows it to turn away its 
thought. This love [e^corcc] is rather a part than a 
consequence of reminiscence." But ecstasy is the 
consummation of reminiscence (p. 553). '* Ecstasy 
is not a faculty properly so called, it is a state of the 
soul, which transforms it in such a way that it then 
perceives what was previously hidden from it. The 
state will not be permanent until our union with God 
is irrevocable : here, in earth life, ecstasy is but a 
flash. It is a brief respite bestowed by the favour of 
Deity. [Such flashes are resting-places on our long 
journey, avairavXai £v xp6voig.] Man can cease to be- 
come man and become God ; but man cannot be God 
and man at the same time." 

And that Plotinus was not a mere theorist, but did 
actually attain unto such a state of consciousness, is 
testified to by Porphyry (c. xxiii.). Plotinus also treats 
of this in the last book of the **Enneads " (see also 
En. V. V. 3), but, as he says, it can hardly be described 
{§£0 Kal ^vGf^paarov to Oiajia). Thus we reach the 
borderland of philosophy as we understand it. Beyond 
this region lie the realms of pure mysticism and the 
great unknown. And if any one can lead us by a safe 
path to those supernal realms, avoiding the many 
•dangers of the way, and in a manner suited to western 
^eeds, Plotinus is a guide that can be highly recom- 
mended. 

G. R S. Mead. 

London, 1895. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The philosophy of Plato is deeply indebted to two very 
extraordinary men, who rank among the chief of its 
leaders and hierophants, viz. Plotinus and Proclus ; to the 
former for its restoration, and to the latter for the com- 
plete development of all its sublimities and mysteries. 

It is indeed a remarkable historical fact, though but 
little known, that the depths of this philosophy, as I have 
elsewhere observed,^ were not perfectly fathomed, except 
by his immediate disciples, for more than five hundred 
years after its first propagation.* For though Grantor, 
Atticus, Albinus, Gulen and Plutarch, were men of great 
genius, and made no common proficiency in philosophic 
attainments, yet they appear not to have developed the 

' See the General Introduction to my translation of Plato. 

* This fact must necessarily be very little known at present, as 
the philosophy of Plato is no longer studied as it was in ancient 
times, having become for many centuries obsolete. And yet it is 
no uncommon thing with the literati, and particularly with the 
critics of the present age, to decide with as much confidence on 
the dogmas of this philosophy, and on the writings of its most 
celebrated votaries, as on the nugatory and fungous productions 
of the day. These men forget, when they boast of having con- 
siuned the best part of their life in the study of the Greek and 
Latin languages, that philology is a very different thing from 
philosophy, and that there is extreme danger in being well-grounded 
at great Grammar schools, of being at the same time well-graund. 
Their presumption however is by no means wonderful when we 
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profundity of Plato's conceptions ; they withdrew not the 
veil which covers his secret meaning, like the curtains^ 
which guarded the adytum of temples from the profane 
eye ; and they saw not that all behind the veil is luminous, 
and that there divine spectacles* every where present them- 
selves to the view. This task was reserved for men who 
were bom indeed in a baser age, but who being allotted a 
nature similar to their master were the true interpreters of 
his sublime and mystic speculations. Of these Plotinus 
was the leader, and to him this philosophy is indebted for 
its genuine restoration, and for that succession of philo- 
sophic heroes, who were luminous links of the golden chain 

consider that they have been disciplined % the spectre of the 
Dunciad, 

" Whose beaver'd brow a birchen garland wears, 
Dropping with infants' blood, and mothers' tears." 

And whose language is, 

" Since man from beast by words is known, 

Words are man's province, words we teach alone. 
When Keason doubtful, like the Samian letter, 
Points him two ways, the narrower is the better. 
Placed at the door of learning ^ youth to guidet 
We never suffer it to stand too wide. 
To ask, to guess, to know as they commence, 
As Fancy opens the quick springs of Sense, 
We ply the memory , we load the brain, 
Bind rebel Wit, and double chain onjchain ; 
Confine the thought, to exercise the breath. 
And keep them in the pale of Words till death. 
What^er the talents, or however designed. 
We hang one jingling padlock on the mind/* 

Dunciad, Book IV. 

^ 'Etti t(ov XtyofiBVdJV reXcroiv, rd fikv atvra fiv, ujq StiXoX Kai Tovvofia, 
rd dk TraftaireTafffAaTa 7r/ooj8€j3Xijvrai, aOeara rd kv rolg ddvroiQ ^vXar- 
TovTd, Psellus in Alleg. de Sphin. 

^ See my dissertation on the "Eleusinian and Bacchic Mys- 
teries " in Numbers XV. and XVI. of the ** Pamphleteer." 
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of deity. The commencement indeed of this restoration of 
philosophy originated from Ammonius Saccas, but the com- 
pletion of it was the work of Plotinus. For the former of 
these, who was by birth an Alexandrian, and at first nothing 
more than a porter, opened a philosophical school at Alex- 
andria, but with a determination not to commit the more 
abstruse and theological dogmas of his philosophy to 
writing. Indeed, this truly great man was so fearful of 
profaning these sublime mysteries, by exposing them to 
vulgar inspection, that he revealed them to his disciples 
Erennius, Origen, and Plotinus, on the condition of in- 
violable secrecy, and under the guard of irrevocable oaths. 
However, fortunately for posterity, Erennius dissolved the 
compact, and Origen (not the Christian father of that 
name) imitating Erennius, disclosed a part of his master's 
secrets, in a curious treatise on Daemons, which unfortu- 
nately is lost. But the publications of these two great 
men were but trifling efforts to restore the mystic wisdom 
of antiquity, since the evolution of it into light free from 
the enigmas in which it had been before enveloped, was 
reserved for the divine genius of Plotinus. 

Of this very extraordinary man there is a long and in- 
teresting life extant by his disciple Porphyry, from which 
the following particulars are selected for the information 
of the English reader. 

Plotinus was by birth an Egyptian, and was a native of 
Lycopolis, as we are informed by Eunapius ; for Porphyry 
is wholly silent as to this particular. Indeed, this is not 
wonderful, if we consider what Porphyry asserts of him in 
the beginning of his life, viz. that he was ashamed that his 
soul was in body. Hence, says he, he would neither tell 
the race, nor the parents from whom he originated, nor 
would he patiently relate in what country he was bom. 
This I know will be considered by a genuine modem, as 
either rank enthusiasm, or gross affectation ; but he who 
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has fathomed the depth of his writings will immediately 
subscribe to its truth. The same vehement love for intel- 
lectual pursuits, and contempt for bodj, made him disdain 
to sit for his picture ; so that when Amelius, one of his 
disciples, begged that he would permit his likeness to be 
taken, his answer expressed the true greatness of his mind : 
** As if (says he) it was not sufficient to bear this image, 
with which nature has surrounded us, you think that a 
more lasting image of this image should be left as a work 
worthy to be inspected." However, the wish of Amelius 
was at length accomplished, by the ingenious contrivance 
of one Carterius a painter, who by frequenting the school 
of Plotinus, and viewing his countenance with fixed atten- 
tion, produced at length from his memory a happy likeness 
of the philosopher. Though he was often afflicted with 
the colic, he always refused the assistance of clysters, 
asserting that remedies of this kind were not fit for a man 
advanced in years. Nor would he ever receive the assis- 
tance of theriacal antidotes, since he said his nourishment 
was not derived from the bodies of even tame animals. He 
likewise abstained from baths ; but daily used frictions at 
home. But when a grievous pestilence raged ^ at Eome, 
and the servants who were accustomed to rub him, fell vic- 
tims to the disease ; from neglecting remedies of this kind, 
he gradually became a prey to the pestilence. So great 
was the violence of this distemper, and its effects so 
dreadful on Plotinus, as Eustochius informed Porphyry 
who was then absent, that through a very great hoarseness, 
all the clear and sonorous vigour of his musical voice was 
lost ; and what was still worse, his eyes were darkened, 

^ This pestilence was in the time of the Emperor Gallienus, 
and raged so vehemently, according to Trebellius Pollio, that five 
thousand men perished through the same disease in one day. This 
happened in the year of Christ 262, and of Gallienus 9, 10 ; and 
not long after Porphyry applied himself to Plotinus. 
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and his hands and feet were covered with ulcers. Hence, 
becoming incapable of receiving the salutations of his 
friends, he left the city, and went to Campania, to the 
estate of one Zethus, an ancient departed friend. Neces- 
saries were here administered to him from the hereditary 
possessions of Zethus, and were likewise brought from 
Mintumus, from the* fields of Castricius.^ But when this 
divine man drew near to his dissolution, that period which 
is no less the dread of the vulgar than the transport of the 
philosopher, and which to Plotinus must have been the 
moment of extatic rapture, Eustochius, who dwelt at 
Puteolus, was not very hasty in his approaches ; doubtless, 
not imagining that Plotinus was on the point of making 
his triumphant exit from a corporeal life. However, when 
he came into the presence of this departing hero, he was 
just in time to receive his dying words, and to preserve the 
sacred sentence to posterity. As yet (says he) I have ex- 
pected you, and now I endeavour that my divine part may 
return to that divine nature which flourishes throughout the 
universe. Such were the last words of this mighty man, 
which like those contained in his writings, are great and 
uncommon, admirable and sublime. He died at the con- 
clusion of the second year of the reign of M. Aurelius 
Flavins Claudius ; and was at the time of his death in the 
sixty- sixth year of his age, according to the information 
given to Porphyry by Eustochius. Porphyry afterwards 
informs us, in perfect agreement with the genius of Plo- 
tinus, that he would never tell to any one, the month, or 
day in which he was bom ; because he by no means 
thought it proper that his nativity should be celebrated 
with sacrifices and banquets. Indeed we cannot suppose 
that he who had such a vehement contempt for a corporeal 
life, would be anxious that his entrance into mortality 

' This is the Firmus Castricius to whom Porphyry inscribes his 
treatise " On Abstinence from Animal Food." 
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should be solemnized with festivity ; but rather, consider- 
ing himself with Empedocles, as 

Heaven^s exile straying from the orb of light, 

be would be disposed to lament his captivity, and mourn 
tbe degradation of bis nature. However, be was not averse 
to celebrate tbe nativities of Socrates and Plato ; for be 
assisted at tbe sacred rites, and invited bis friends to a 
philosophic banquet, where it was required that every 
guest should recite a written oration, adapted to the occa- 
sion of their amicable association. 

The few particulars which this great man condescended 
to relate of himseK in familiar discourse, are the following: 
when be was eight years of age, and was even under the 
tuition of a literary preceptor, he used to frequent his 
nurse, and uncover her breasts, through an avidity of suck- 
ing her milk. And this custom be continued, till being 
accused of troublesomeness, and covered with shame 
through the reproof, be abandoned this extraordinary 
custom. This story, however trifling it may appear, in- 
dicates in my opinion, the native innocence, and genuine 
simplicity of manners which so eminently marked the 
character of Plotinus. When he was in the twenty-eighth 
year of his age, being vehemently inflamed with the love 
of philosophy, be was recommended to tbe most excellent 
masters of Alexandria ; but he left their schools with 
sorrow and disappointment. By a fortunate event bow- 
ever, he told a certain friend, who was well acquainted 
with the disposition of his mind, the cause of his affliction, 
and he brought him to the celebrated Ammonius, whose 
school Plotinus had probably overlooked, among the great 
multitude with which that illustrious city abounded. But 
when be entered the school of Ammonius, and heard him 
philosophize, he exclaimed in transport to his friend, this 
the man I have been seeking. From that day be gave 
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himself up to Ammonius with seduloiis attention for eleven 
years ; and made sucli rapid advances in his philosophy, 
that he determined to study also the philosophy of the 
Persians, and the wisdom particularly cultivated by the 
Indian sages. For this purposes, when the Emperor 
Gordian marched into Persia, in order to war upon that 
nation, Plotinus joined himself to the army, being at that 
time in the nine and thirtieth year of his age. But after 
G-ordian was destroyed about Mesopotamia, Plotinus fled 
to Antioch, where he received a fortunate shelter from the 
dangers and devastations of war ; and in the reign of the 
Emperor Philip came to Eome, in the fortieth year of his age. 
It was a long time before Plotinus committed his 
thoughts to writing; and gave the world a copy of his 
inimitable mind. That light which was shortly to illumi- 
nate mankind, as yet shone with sohtary splendour, or at 
best beamed only on a beloved few. It was now, how- 
ever, destined to emerge from its sanctuary, and to display 
its radiance with unbounded diffusion. But a disciple like 
Porphyry, was requisite to the full perfection of its appear- 
ance. AmeHus was indeed laborious, but he was at the 
same time verbose. He neither appears to have possessed 
the inquisitive spirit, nor the elegant genius of Porphyry • 
and his commentaries were too voluminous to be exquisitely 
good. Porphyry gives a singular specimen of his en- 
durance of labour, when he informs us that he committed 
to writing almost all the dogmas of Numenius, and re- 
tained a very considerable part of them in his memory. 
He was not, however, though an excellent philosopher, 
calculated to urge Plotinus to write, or to assist him in 
writing; but this important task was reserved for Porphyry, 
who, in the words of Eunapius, "like a Mercurial chain 
let down for the benefit of mortals, by the assistance of 
universal erudition, explained every thing with clearness 
and precision." Plotinus, indeed, began to write in the 
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first year of the Emperor Gallienus ; and he continued to 
note such questions as occurred to him, for the ten follow- 
ing years, in the last of which he became acquainted with 
Porphyry, who was at that time in the thirtieth year of 
his age. He had then composed one-and -twenty books, 
which were in the hands but of a few : for the edition was 
difficult to be procured, and was not universally known. 
Besides, Plotinus was neither hasty nor rash in his publi- 
cations ; but he gave those only to the light, which had 
been approved by a mature and deliberate judgment. The 
one-and-twenty books we have just mentioned, after 
various inscriptions, at length obtained the following 
titles. 

On the Beautiful. Ennead I. lib. 6. 

On the Immortality of the Soul. IV. 7. 

On Fate. III. 1. 

On the Essence of the Soul. IV. 1. 

On Intellect, Ideas, and Being. V. 9. 

On the Descent of the Soul into Bodies. IV. 8. 

How things posterior to the First, proceed from the First, and 

on the One, V. 4. 
Whether all Souls are one ? IV. 9. 
On the Goody or the One. VI. 9. 
On the three Hypostases that rank as the Principles of Things. 

V. 1. 
On the Generation and Order of Things posterior to the First. 

V. 2. 
On the two Matters [i,e, the Intelligible and the Sensible]. H. 4. 
Various Considerations. III. 9. 
On the Circular Motion of the Heavens. II. 2. 
On the Daemon allotted to us. III. 4. - 
On the reasonable Exit from the present Life. I. 9. 
On Quality. II. 6. 

Whether there are Ideas of Particulars. V. 7. 
On the Virtues. I. 2. 
On Dialectic. I. 3. 
How the Soul is said to be a medium between an impartible 

and partible Essence. IV. 2. 
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These one-and-twenty books were finished when Por- 
phyry first became acquainted with Plotinus ; and when 
this great man was fifty-nine years old. During the six 
years in which Porphyry was his companion as well as 
disciple, many questions of a very abstruse nature were 
discussed in their philosophical conversations, which, at 
the joint request of Porphyry and Amelius, Plotinus com- 
mitted to writing, and produced from their investigation, 
two elaborate and admirable books. On true heing, demon- 
strating that it is every where one and the same whole. 
"Ennead" vi. lib. 4, 5. And afterwards he wrote two 
others, one of which shows, Tha^ the nature which is beyond 
being is not intellective, and what that is which is primarily ^ 
<md also that which is secondarily intellective. ** Ennead '* 
V. 6. But the other is. On that which is in capacity, and 
that which is in energy. " Ennead *' ii. 6. He likewise 
wrote the following books : 

On the Impassivity of Incorporeal Natures.^ Ennead III. 6. 

On the Soul, two Books. IV. 3, 4. 

On the Soul, a third Book, or On the Manner in which we see. 

IV. 5. 
On Contemplation. HI. 8. 
On Intelligible Beauty. V. 8. 
That Intelligibles are not external to Intellect ; and concerning 

Intellect and the Good. V. 5. 
Against the Gnostics. 11. 9. 
On Numbers. VI. 6. 

Why things seen at a distance appear to be small. II. 8. 
Whether Felicity consists in an extension of Time. I. 5. 
On Total Mixture. II. 7. 
How the multitude of Ideas subsists, and concerning the Good. 

VI. 7. 
On the Voluntary. VI. 8. 

^ It is strange that Fabricius should think this treatise ought to 
be entitled, rrepi r»/C aTraOeiag toiv (TiOfAanav, " On the Impassivity of 
Bodies." For the man of intellect who reads it, must immediately 
see that such a title would be ridiculous. 

d 
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On the World. II. 1. 

On Sense and Memory. IV. 6. 

On the Genera of Beings, three Books. VI. 1, 2, 3. 

On Eternity and Time. III. 7. 

But while Porphyry resided in Sicily, and about the 
fifteenth year of the Emperor Gallienus, Plotinus composed 
the five following Books, which he sent to Porphyry for 
his revision. 

On Felicity. Ennead I. 4. 

On Providence, two Books. III. 2, 3. 

On Gnostic Hypostases, and that which is beyond them. IV. 3. 

On Love. III. 5. 

These books were transmitted to Porphyry in the first 
year of the Emperor Claudius' reign. And about the 
beginning of the second year, and a little before his death, 
he sent him the following, and the last : 

On what things are Evil, and whence Evils originate. Ennead I. 

Ub. 8. 
Whether the stars effect any thing. II. 3. 
What Man is, and what Animal is ? I. 1. 
On the First Good, and other Goods. I. 7. 

The whole amount therefore, of the books written by 
Plotinus, connecting the preceding with those just enume- 
rated, is fifty-four, which Porphyry has divided into six 
enneads, assigning, agreeably to the meaning of the word, 
nine books to every ennead. But they bear evident marks, 
says Porphyry, of the different periods, at which they were 
composed. For the first one-and-twenty, which were 
written in the former part of his life, if compared with the 
next in order, seem to possess an inferior power, and to be 
deficient in strength. But those composed in the middle 
of his life, exhibit the vigour of power, and the acme of 
perfection. And such with a few exceptions are the four- 
and-twenty we have already enumerated. The last nine, 
however, which were composed in the decline of life, bear 
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the marks of remitted energy, and drooping vigour. And 
this the four last exhibit more evidently than the preceding 
five. 

Plotinus had many auditors, and likewise a multitude 
of zealous partizans, and philosophic familiars. Among 
the latter of these, Amelius the Tuscan, and Paulinus the 
Scythopolitan, a physician, held a distinguished rank. To 
which may be added Eustochius of Alexandria, a physician, 
who enjoyed the familiarity of Plotinus to the last, was 
present at his death, and giving himself entirely to the 
doctrines of Plotinus, assumed the habit of a genuine 
philosopher. Besides these Zothicus, a critic and poet, was 
conversant with Plotinus, who amended the works of Anti- 
machus, and rendered the Atlantic history very poetically 
in verse ; but after this he became blind, and died a short 
time prior to Plotinus. Zethus, too, was very familiar 
with our philosopher, who derived his origin from Arabia, 
and married the wife of one Theodosius, the familiar of 
Ammonius. This Zethus was deeply skilled in medicine, 
and very much beloved by Plotinus, who endeavoured to 
dissuade him from engaging in the administration of 
public affairs. Such indeed, was his familiarity with our 
philosopher that, as we have already observed, Plotinus 
spent the last hours of his life at his rural retreat. 
Porphyry likewise informs us, that not a few senators 
were the sedulous auditors of Plotinus. Philosophy in- 
deed, as it is the most noble and liberal of all pursuits, 
ought never to be separated from noble birth and exalted 
rank. It is naturally allied to every thing great, and is 
calculated to confer dignity, even on greatness itself. It 
exalts the majesty of the monarch, stamps nobility with 
true grandeur, and raises the plebeian to immortality. 
Among this illustrious body of men, Marcellus Orontius 
diligently applied himself to philosophy, and made rapid 
advances in its attainment. This too was the case with 
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Sabinillus, and above all with the senator Rogatianus.^ 
So deeply enamoured was this last-mentioned noblemail 
of the charms of wisdom, and the discourses of Plotinus, 
and so attentive to the care of separating his soul from his 
corporeal life, that he neglected his wealth and secular 
affairs, dismissed his servants, and rejected the dignities 
of the state. Hence, when he was chosen prsetor, and the 
lictors waited for his appearance, he neither came into 
public, nor regarded the duties of his office, nor dwelt in 
the house allotted for his reception ; but he supt and slept 
with certain of his friends and familiars, and gave himself 
to absolute retirement in the day. By this negligence and 
carelessness of life, (says Porphyry) from being so vehe- 
mently afflicted with the gout, that he was obliged to be 
carried in a chair, he resumed his pristine strength and 
vigour. And from being so diseased in his hands, that he 
could not extend them when necessary, he so recovered 
their use by philosophic endurance, that he could employ 
them with greater expedition than the manual mechanic. 
This great man, as we may suppose, possessed a principal 
place in the esteem of Plotinus, who was not sparing in 
his praise of so uncommon a character, and proposed him as 
an illustrious example to the pupils of philosophy. Happy 
Rogatianus ! who could relinquish power for knowledge, 
and prefer the perpetual inheritance of wisdom to the 

^ This Kogatianus is doubtless the person to whom Porphyry 
alludes in hisj treatise "On Abstinence," lib. i. p. 106, in the 
following passage: "There was once an instance, where a negli- 
gence of terrene concerns, and a contemplation and intuition of 
such as are divine, expelled an articular disease, which had infested 
a certain person for the space of eight years. So that at the very 
same time, that his soul was divested of a solicitous concern for 
riches, and corporeal affairs, his body was freed from a trouble- 
some disease." What Porphyry here says is jjerfectly conformable 
to the Chaldeean oracle, " By extending a fiery {i.e. a divine) intel- 
lect to the work of piety, you will preserve the flowing lx)dy." 
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gaudy splendours of title, -and the fleeting honours of 
command. Alexandrinus Serapion, too, was one of his 
associates, who was at first a rhetorician, but afterwards 
gave himself to philosophical discussions ; though, shameful 
to relate, he was at the same time a slave to usury and 
avarice.^ Besides all these, says Porphyry, he reckoned 
me, a native of Tyre, among his most friendly adherents, 
and whom he also appointed to correct his writings. 

The following particulars relative to composition are 
related by Porphyry of this extraordinary man. He could 
by no means endure to review twice what he had written, 
nor even to read his composition, through the badness of 
his sight. But while he was writing he neither formed 
the letters with accuracy, nor exactly distinguished the 
syllables, nor bestowed any diligent attention on the 
orthography ; but neglecting all these as trifles, he was 
alone attentive to the intellection of his wonderful mind ; 
and, to the admiration of all his disciples, persevered in 

' Aristotle, in his ** Nicomachean Ethics," has shewn with his 
usual accuracy, that avarice is worse than profusion. First, 
because it is incurable. For it is the vice of old age, and increases 
with age. It is also manifold, and has nothing in common with 
lil)eraUty. In the third place, it is not useful to any one, not even 
to him who labours under it. Hence the proverb, that the avari- 
cious man never benefits, but when he dies ; for then he begins to 
b^ useful. And in the fourth place, men more frequently sin in 
this vice than in that of profusion. But prodigality is less a vice 
than avarice, first, because it may be easily cured and corrected, 
partly by increase of age, and partly by a defect of wealth. For 
poverty at length compels the prodigal to stop his profusion.- And 
in the next place, prodigality is more allied to liberality than 
avarice ; so far as, by giving, it is also useful to others ; and on 
that account it is likewise sometimes praised. In short, if there 
is not any thing more excellent than goodness, and because there 
is not, we call God goodness itself, and if the very essence of good- 
ness consists in imparting in a becoming manner, there cannot be 
any thing worse than avarice, since the very essence of it consists 
\ififailmg to give. 
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this custom to the end of his life. To the mere critic and 
philologist, Plotinus will doubtless appear inexcusable for 
such important omissions; but to the sublime and con- 
templative genius, his negligence will be considered as the 
result of vehement conception, and profound ratiocination. 
Such, indeed, was the power of his intellect, that when he 
had once conceived the whole disposition of his thoughts 
from the beginning to the end, and had afterwards com- 
mitted them to writing, his composition was so connected, 
that he appeared to be merely transcribing from a book. 
Hence he would discuss his domestic affairs without de- 
parting from the actual intention of his mind ; and at one 
and the same time transact the necessary negociations of 
friendship, and preserve an uninterrupted survey of the 
things he had proposed to consider. In consequence of 
this uncommon power of intellection, when he returned 
to writing, after the departure of the person with whom 
he had been conversing, he did not review what he had 
written, owing, as we have observed, to the defect of his 
sight; and yet he so connected the preceding with the 
subsequent conceptions, as if his composition had never 
been interrupted. Hence he was at the same time present 
with others and with himself, so that as Porphyry ob- 
serves, the seK-converted energy of his intellect was never 
remitted, except perhaps in sleep, which the paucity of his 
food (for he frequently abstained even from bread) and 
his incessant conversion to intellect, contributed in no 
small degree to expel. 

Several women also vehemently admired the doctrines 
of PlotiQUs ; and also many noble persons of both sexes, 
when at the point of death, committed their children and 
all their property to Plotinus, a-s to a certain sacred and 
divine guardian. Hence, says Porphyry, the house of 
Plotinus was filled with boys and virgins (among the 
number of which was Potamon), whom he educated with 
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diligence and care. Nor was he wearied in hearing the 
procurators of his pupils, rendering an account of their 
conduct, or paying an accurate attention to the expenditure 
of their income, affirming, that as they did not yet philo- 
sophize, they ought to possess their own property, and 
receive their annual rents without detriment. Yet though 
he was so attentive to his pupils in the necessary concerns 
of life, the intellectual energy of his soul while he was 
awake, never suffered any interruption from externals, nor 
any remission of vigour. He was likewise extremely mild 
in his manners, and was easy of access to all his friends 
and adherents. Hence, so great was his philosophic 
urbanity, that though he resided at Rome six-and- twenty 
years, and had been the arbitrator of many litigious 
causes, which he amicably dissolved, yet he had no enemy 
throughout that vast and illustrious city. 

But though Plotinus was so greatly esteemed at Rome, 
and in general by all who had the happiness of his ac- 
quaintance, yet he had one vehement enemy in the person 
of Alexandrinus Olympius, who had been for a short time 
the disciple of Ammonius, and who arrogantly conceived 
himseK to be the first of philosophers, and conducted 
himself contemptuously towards Plotinus. So deadly, 
indeed, was his hatred of our philosopher, that he attempted 
to invade him, by drawing down, through magical arts, 
the baneful influences of the stars. The attempt was 
however vain, and noxious to its author. For the sidereal 
defluxions, instead of being hurtful to Plotinus, were 
reflected on Olympius. Hence he exclaimed to his com- 
panions, ** that the soul of Plotinus possessed such a 
mighty power, that it immediately repelled malignant 
influences directed upon his person, on the authors of the 
evil." But Plotinus, when Olympius first machinated his 
sidereal inchantments, was conscious of his design, and 
said to his friends : " Now the body of Olympius is con- 
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tracted like a purse, and all his members are bruised 
together.'* After Olympius, therefore, had often found to 
his own detriment, that the baneful influences intended 
for Plotinus was repelled on himself, he desisted from 
such base and fruitless undertakings. Indeed, says Por- 
phyry, Plotinus naturally possessed something greater 
than the rest of mankind, which the following extra- 
ordinary relation abundantly evinces. A certain Egyptian 
priest, who at that time was at Rome, and who became 
known to Plotinus through one of his friends (perhaps 
Porphyry himself), being desirous to exhibit his wisdom 
in that illustrious city, persuaded our philosopher to attend 
him, for the purpose of beholding, through his invocations, 
his familiar daemon; to which request Plotinus readily 
consented. But the invocation was performed in the 
temple of Isis ; this being the only pure place in Eome the 
Egyptian priest was able to find. However, instead of a 
daemon, as was expected, a God approached, who was not, 
says Porphyry, in the genus of daemons. The Egyptian 
astonished at the unexpected event exclaimed, " Happy 
Plotinus, who hast a Grod for a daemon,^ and whose familiar 
attendant does not rank among the inferior kind ! " This 
extraordinary, however, and delightful vision was of short 
duration. For the priest affirmed, that it was not then 
lawful to ask any question, or any longer to enjoy the 
vision, because a certain friend who was present at the 

^ **The most perfect souls (says Proclus in MS. Comment, in 
* Alcibiad.* I.) who are conversant with <ijeneration in an undefiled 
manner, as they choose a life conformable to their presiding God, 
so they live according to a divine daemon, who conjoined them to 
their proper deity when they dwelt on high. Hence, the Egyptian 
priest admired Plotinus, as being governed by a divine daemon. 
And prior to this he observes, that "the first and highest daemons 
are divine, and who often appear as Gods, through their transcen 
dent similitude to the divinities. For that which is first in every 
jorder preserves the form of the nature prior to itself. " 
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spectacle, suffocated some birds which he held in his hands 
for the sake of safety, either impelled by envy or terrified 
through fear. As Plotinus therefore was allotted a daemon 
belonging to the diviner orders, the divine eye of his soul 
was perpetually elevated to this guardian deity. On this 
account, he composed a book, " On the Daemons " which 
are allotted to us, in which he diligently endeavours to 
assign the causes of the diversity subsisting among these 
attendants on mankind. 

Plotinus likewise appears to have possessed a most 
extraordinary skill in physiognomy, as is evinced by the 
following circumstance. A lady named Chion, who 
together with her daughters resided in his house, and 
there happily passed a chaste widowhood, was fraudu- 
lently deprived of a very valuable necklace. In con- 
sequence of this, all the servants and domestics were 
summoned into the presence of Plotinus, who regarded 
their several countenances, selected one of them, and 
accused him of the theft. The man was immediately 
chastised, and for some time denied the fact, but at length 
confessed his guilt, and restored the necklace. In a 
similar manner (says Porphyry) he wonderfully predicted 
the destiny of the young men of his acquaintance ; as of 
one Polemo, he foretold, that he would be very much 
addicted to love, and would live but for a short time, 
-which happened according to his prediction. But the last 
instance of his sagacity, related by Porphyry, excels all 
the rest, both in the singular skill which it displays, and 
the happy consequences it produced. Porphyry, as we are 
informed by Eunapius in his life of him, on his first 
acquaintance with Plotinus, bade a final farewell to all his 
preceptors, and wholly applied himself to the friendsliip 
and confidence of this wonderful man. Here he filled his 
mind with science, and drew abundantly without satiety, 
from the perennial fountain, seated in the sanctuary of the 
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soul of Plotinus. But afterwards, being vanquished as it 
were, by the magnitude of his doctrines, he conceived a 
hatred of body, and could no longer endure the fetters of 
mortality. " Hence/' says Porphyry, " I formed an intention 
of destroying myself, which Plotinus perceived, and as I 
was walking home stood before me, and said that my 
design was not the dictate of a sound intellect, but was 
the effect of a certain melancholy disease. In consequence 
of this, he ordered me to depart from Rome, and accor- 
dingly I went to Sicily, particularly as I heard that a 
certain worthy and elegant man dwelt at that time about 
Lilybseum. And thus indeed I was liberated from this 
[deadly] intention, but was hindered from being present 
with Plotinus till his death." 

But the great reputation of this divine man was not 
confined to the senate and people of Rome : for the 
emperor Gallienus and his wife Salonina honoured his 
person and reverenced his doctrine. Indeed, so highly 
was he esteemed by the emperor, that relying on his 
benevolence, he requested that a city in Campania, which 
had been formerly destroyed, might be restored, and 
rendered a fit habitation for philosophers ; and besides 
this that it might be governed by the laws of Plato, and 
called Platonopolis. The emperor indeed assented to his 
wishes, and the philosopher would have easily accomplished 
his intentions, if some of the emperor's familiars, impelled 
by envy or indignation, or some other depraved cause, had 
not impeded its execution. 

This very extraordinary man, as we are informed by 
Porphyry, was strenuous in discourse, and most powerful 
in discovering and conceiving what was appropriate ; but 
in certain words he was incorrect. While he was speaking, 
however, there was an evident indication of the predomi- 
nance of intellect in his conceptions. For the light of it 
diffused itself as far as to his countenance, which was 
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indeed at aU times lovely, but was then particularly beau- 
tiful. For then a certain attenuated and dewy moisture 
appeared on his face, and a pleasing mildness shone forth. 
Then, also, he exhibited a placid gentleness in receiving 
questions; and demonstrated a vigour uncommonly robust 
, in the solution of them. When Porphyry once had inter* 
rogated him for three days, on the manner in which the 
soul is present with the body, he persevered in demon- 
strating the mode of its conjunction. And when a certain 
person, named Thaumasius, entered his school, for the 
purpose of discussing general questions in philosophy, and 
premised that he wished to hear Plotinus explain the 
books that were read in his school, but that he was pre- 
vented by the questions and answers of Porphyry, Plotinus 
replied : " Unless we dissolve the doubts of Porphyry, we 
shall not be able to explain any thing in the book which 
you wish us to make the subject of discussion." He wrote 
as he spoke, strenuously ^ and with abundance of intellect. 
His style also is concise, and abounds more with pro- 
fundity of conception than copiousness of words. " He 
poured forth many things," says Porphyry, under the in- 
fluence of inspiration ; and was wonderfully affected with 
the subjects he discussed. The latent dogmas of the 
Stoics and Peripatetics, are mingled in his writings ; and 
he has condensed in them the metaphysics of Aristotle. 
He was not ignorant of any geometrical, arithmetical, 
mechanical, optical, or musical theorem, though he never 
applied these sciences to practical purposes. The com- 
mentaries of the Platonic philosophers, Cronius, Numenius, 
Gains, Atticus, <&c. ; as also of the Peripatetics, Aspasius, 
Alexander, Adrastus, &c., were read in his school ; but he 
borrowed nothing whatever from these. For his concep- 
tions were entirely his own, and his theory was different 

^ In the original (TvpTo/jiog ; but from what follows, it is evident 
that it should be ovvtovoq. 
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from theirs. In his investigations he exhibited the intel- 
lect of Ammonius. He was also rapidly filled with what 
he read ; and having in a few words given the meaning of 
a profound theory, he arose. Having once read the trea- 
tise of Longinus " concerning principles," he said '* that 
Longinus was indeed a philologist, but by no means a 
philosopher." When in the celebration of Plato's nativity, 
Porphyry recited a poem which he called "the Sacred 
Marriage," ^ and a certain person who was present observed 
that Porphyry was mad, because many things were said 
in the poem mystically and latently, accompanied with a 
divine afflatus, Plotinus openly exclaimed, **You have 
shown yourself at the same time a poet, a philosopher, and 
an hierophant." On a certain time too, an orator named 
Diophanes read an apology for the intoxicated Alcibiades 
in the Banquet of Plato, endeavouring to prove that it was 
proper for the sake of learning virtue, that the lover should 
expose himself to the object of his attachment, and not 
«ven refuse venereal congress. But while he was reading 
this licentious defence, Plotinus often rose from his seat, 
as if he would suddenly leave the assembly; but he 
restrained himself till it was finished. However, when he 

^ According to the Orphic theology as we learn from Proclus, 
that divinity who is the cause of stable power and sameness, the 
supplier of being, and the first principle of conversion to all things, 
is of a male characteristic ; but the divinity which emits from 
itself all-various progressions, separations, measures of life, and 
prolific powers, is feminine. And a communication of energies 
between the two, Wcas denominated by this theology a sacred 
marriage. Proclus adds, ** that theologists at one time perceiWng 
this communion in co-ordinate Gods, called it the marriage of 
Jupiter and Juno, Heaven and Earth, Saturn and Rhea. But at 
another time surveying it in the conjunction of subordinate with 
superior Gods, they called it the marriage of Jupiter and Ceres. 
And at another, perceiving it in the union of superior with inferior 
divinities, they denominated it the marriage of Jupiter and Pro- 
serpine." Vid. Procl. in " Tim." et in " Parmenid." 
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left the company, he desired Porphyry to confute the 
oration. But when Porphyry requested the orator to lend 
him his discourse for this purpose, and was refused, he 
answered him from recollection, and delivered his answer 
in the presence of the same auditors as had attended 
Diophanes. On this occasion Plotinus was so delighted,. 
that he often repeated in the assembly, 

** Thus write and you'll illuminate mankind." * 

Plotinus likewise applied himself to the canons concern- 
ing the stars, but not according to a very mathematical 
mode. That is, we may presume, he very little regarded 
the calculation of eclipses, or measuring the distance of the 
sun and moon from the earth, or determining the magni- 
tudes and velocities of the planets. For he considered 
employments of this kind, as more the province of the 
mathematician, than of the profound and intellectual phi- 
losopher. The mathematical sciences are indeed the proper 
means of acquiring wisdom, but they ought never to be 
considered as its end. They are the bridge as it were 
between sense and intellect, by which we may safely pass 
through the night of oblivion, over the dark and stormy 
ocean of matter, to the lucid regions of the intelligible 
world. And he who is desirous of returning to his true 
country, will speedily pass over this bridge without making 
any needless delays in his passage. But he more accurately 
investigated the doctrine of Astrologers about the influences 
of the stars, and not finding their predictions to be certain,, 
he frequently confuted them in his writings. 

At that time there were many Christians and others, 
who forsaking the ancient philosophers became the 
followers of Adelphius and Aquilinus. These men 

^ A line somewhat altered from Homer. The original is, 

BaXA' ovTMQ aiKcv ri (p6u)Q AavaoXcri ysvrjai. 

Iliad, 8. V. 282. 
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possessed many writings of Alexander Libycus, Philoco- 
mus, Demostratus, and Lydus ; and openly exhibited 
<3ertain revelations of Zoroaster, Zostrianus, Nicotheus, 
AUogenes, Mesus, and others of a like kind. They also 
deceived many, and were themselves deceived, asserting 
that Plato had by no means penetrated the depth of an 
intelligible essence. On this occasion, Plotinus urged 
many arguments in his conferences against these impostors, 
and composed a treatise in confutation of their tenets, 
which Porphyry inscribed "against the Gnostics." But 
Amelius wrote forty books against the treatise of Zostria- 
nus ; and Porphyry showed by a variety of arguments that 
the book which they attributed to Zoroaster was spurious 
and recent, and was fabricated by the propagators of the 
heresy, in order that their opinions might pass for the 
genuine dogmas of the ancient Zoroaster. 

Porphyry farther informs us, that some Greeks falsely 
accused Plotinus of being a plagiary of the doctrines of 
Numenius ; which calumny Tryphon, a Stoic and Platonist, 
told to Amelius. On this occasion Amelius wrote a 
treatise, inscribed by Porphyry, on the difference between 
the dogmas of Plotinus and Numenius^ which he dedicated 
to Porphyry. Each of the books indeed of this truly great 
man bears such evident marks of original thought and 
singular depth, the execution in each is so similar, and the 
conceptions so uncommonly abstruse, that no one can 
understand his meaning, and believe him indebted to the 
labours of others. Porphyry adds, that he was likewise 
considered by many as a mere trifler, and treated with 
contempt, because, says he, they could by no means imder- 
stand what he said. Besides, the manners of Plotinus 
contributed to produce and increase this disdain. For he 
was foreign from all sophistical ostentation and pride ; 
and conducted himself, in the company of disputants, with 
the same freedom and ease as in his familiar discourses. 
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Witli the superficial and the vain indeed, a haughty 
carriage and severe aspect are considered as the badges of 
wisdom ; but nothing in reality is more foreign from its 
possession. For true wisdom when it is deeply possessed, 
gives affability and modesty to the manners, illumines the 
countenance with a divine serenity, and diffuses over the 
whole external form an air of dignity and ease. Add to 
this, that Plotinus did not hastily disclose to every one the 
syllogistic necessities which were latent in his discourse. 
" The same thing," says Porphyry, " happened to me, 
when I first heard Plotinus. On which account I en- 
deavoured to excite him by writing against him, and 
striving to show that intellections are external to intellect.^' 
But after the writings of Porphyry on this subject were 
read to Plotinus, he said smiling : " It must be your em- 
ployment, Amelius, to dissolve these doubts, occasioned by 
his ignorance of our opinion." After Amelius, therefore, 
had composed no small treatise against the objections of 
Porphyry, and Porphyry had again contradicted his 
writings, and was once more answered by Amelius ; ** At 
length," says Porphyry, " having scarcely after all these 
attempts fathomed the depth ^ of Plotinus, I changed my 

^ If therefore a man of such great sagacity and penetration as 
Porphyry, and who from the period in which he lived possessed 
advantages with respect to the attainment of philosophy which 
are denied to every modem, found so much difiiculty in fathoming 
the profundity of Plotinus, there must necessarily he very few at 
present by whom this can be accomplished. Let no one therefore 
deceive himself by fancying that he can understand the writings 
of Plotinus by barely reading them. For as the subjects which he 
.discusses are for the most part the objects of intellect alone, to 
understand them is to see them, and to see them is to come into 
contact with them. But this is only to be accomplished by long 
familiarity with, and a life conformable to the things themselves. 
For then, as Plato says, " a light as if leaping from a fire, will on 
a sudden be enkindled in the soul, and will then itself nourish 
itself. " See Plato's 7th Epistle, 
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opinion, wrote a recantation of my error, which I recited 
in his school ; considered the books of Plotinus ever after 
as most worthy of belief, and excited my master to the 
ambition of disclosing his opinions in a more particular 
and copious manner." 

The testimony of the celebrated Longinus also concern- 
ing our philosopher, suf&ciently evinces his imcommon 
excellence and worth; and in the present age wilL pro- 
bably be more esteemed than the eulogium of Porphyry. 
In a letter, therefore, which he wrote to Porphyry desiring 
him to come from Sicily into Phoenicia where he resided, 
and to bring with him the books of Plotinus, he writes 
among other things as follows: "These books (meaning 
those written by Plotinus) are not moderately faulty, so 
that I have no means of using them, though I desire 
above measure to inspect what Plotinus has written on the 
soul, and on being." And again, " Do not send these 
books but bring them with you, and not these alone, but 
any others which may have escaped the notice of Amelius. 
For why should I not inquire with the greatest diligence after 
the writings of this man, since they deserve the highest honour 
and veneration? This indeed I have always signified to 
you, both when present and absent, and when you resided at 
Tyre, that I could not understand many of the hypotheses 
of the books of Plotinus ; hut that I transcendently loved and 
reverenced the manner of his writing, the density of his con- 
cej[>tions,and the very philosophic disposition of his questions. 
And indeed I judge that the investigators of truth ought only to 
compare the books of Plotinus with the most excellent works.** 

This testimony of Longinus is the more remarkable, as, 
prior to this, he had for a long time despised our philo- 
sopher, through the ignorant aspersions of others. The 
wonderful genius of Plotinus, was indeed so concealed 
under the garb of modesty, that before fame had an- 
nounced his worth it was only, visible to a penetrating and 
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sagacious few. But Longinus, says Porphyry, thought 
the works of Plotinus which he had received from Amelius 
incorrect, through the fault of the transcribers. For if 
any, the books in the possession of Amelius were correct, 
because they were transcribed from the manuscripts of 
Plotinus. Porphyry has likewise preserved the preface of 
a book composed by Longinus, inscribed, " Concerning the 
Und" arid dedicated to Plotinus and Amelius, in the 
course of which he says of our philosopher, ** That Plotinus, 
as it seems, has more certainly explained the Pythagoric and 
Platonic principles than his predecessors. For the writings 
of Numenius, Cronius, Moderatus, and Thrasyllus, are not 
to be compared for accuracy in any part, with the books of 
Plotinus 071 the same subjects,*^ 

11 such then is the decision of Longinus concerning the 
abilities and writings of this extraordinary man ; of Lon- 
ginus, who is celebrated by one of our first poets, as 
** inspired by all the Nine ; " and whose literary reputation 
is universal ; what judgment must we form of the philo- 
sophic taste of the present age, when we find that the very 
name of Plotinus is known but to a few, and his works 
scarcely to any ? The inference is obvious ; let the reader 
draw it and lament. But, says Porphyry, if it be requisite 
to employ the testimony of the wise, who is wiser than a 
God ? than a God who truly said of himself : 

" The sands' amount, the measures of the sea, 
The' vast the number, are well known to me. 
I know the thoughts within the dumb conceal'd. 
And words I hear by language unreveal'd." ^ 

And this is no other than Apollo, who, when Amelius 

^ In the original : 

Ol^a 5' fcya» rpafifiov r' apiOfibv, Kai fikrpa OciKdaarjg, 
Kal K(a<pov ^vvirjfu, kcu ov XciXeovTog olkovu). 

And this is the first part of the celebrated oracle given to Croesus, 
as related by Herodotus. 

e 
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inquired of his oracle whither the soul of Plotinus had 
migrated, answered as follows : 

" To strains immortal full of heav'nly fire, 

My harp I tune well strung with vocal wire ; 

Dear to divinity a friend I praise, 

Who claims those notes a God alone can raise. 

For him a Grod in verse mellifluous sings, 

And heats with golden rod the warbling strings. 

Be present Muses, and with general voice 

And aU the powers of harmony rejoice ; 

Let all the measures of your art be try'd 

In rapt'rous sounds, as when Achilles dy*d. 

When Homer's melody the band inspired. 

And god-like furies every bosom fir'd. 

And lo ! the sacred choir of Muses join. 

And in one general hymn their notes combine. 

I Phoebus in the midst, to whom belong 

The sa«red pow'rs of verse, begin the song. 

Genius sublime ! once bound in mortal ties, 

A daemon now and more than mortals wise. 

Freed from those members that with deadly weight 

And stormy whirl enchain'd thy soul of late ; 

O'er Life's rough ocean thou hast gain'd that shore, 

Where storms molest and change impairs no more ; 

And struggling thro' its deeps with vig'rous mind, 

Pass'd the dark stream, and left base souls behind. 

Plac'd where no darkness ever can obscure. 

Where nothing enters sensual and impure ; 

Where shines eternal God's unclouded ray. 

And gUds the realms of intellectual day. 

Oft merg'd in matter, by strong leaps you try'd 

To bound aloft, and cast its folds aside ; 

To shun the bitter stream of sanguine life. 

Its whirls of sorrow, and its storm of strife. 

While in the middle of its boist'rous waves 

Thy soul robust, the deep's deaf tumult braves ; 

Oft beaming from the Gods thy piercing sight 

Beheld in paths oblique a sacred light : 

Whence rapt from sense with energy divine. 

Before thine eyes immortal splendours shine ; 

Whose plenteous rays in darkness most profound, 
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Thy steps directed and illumin'd round. 
Nor was the vision like the dreams of sleep, 
But seen while vigilant you brave the deep ; 
While from your eyes you shake the gloom of night, 
The glorious prospects burst upon your sight ; 
Prospects beheld but rarely by the wise, 
Tho' men divine and fav'rites of the skies. 
But now set free from the lethargic folds, 
By which th' indignant soul dark matter holds j 
The natal bonds deserted, now you soar, 
And rank with daemon forms a man no more. 
In that blest realm where love and friendship reign. 
And pleasures ever dwell unmixt with pain ; 
Where streams ambrosial in immortal course 
Irriguous flow, from deity their source. 
No dark'ning clouds those happy skies assail. 
And the calm aether knows no stormy gale. 
Supremely blest thy lofty soul abides. 
Where Minos and his brother judge presides ; 
Just iEacus and Plato the divine, 
And fair Pythag'ras there exalted shine ; 
With other souls who form the general choir 
Of love immortal, and of pure desire ; 
And who one common station are assigned, 
With genii of the most exalted kind. 
Thrice happy thou ! who, life's long labours past. 
With holy daemons dost reside at last ; 
From body loosen'd and from cares at rest. 
Thy life most stable, and divine thy feast. 
Now ev'ry Muse who for Plotinus sings. 
Here cease with me to tune the vocal strings ; 
For thus my golden harp, with art divine, 
. Has told — Plotinus I endless bliss is thine." 

** According to this oracle then," says Porphjrry, " Plo- 
tinus was worthy and mild, gentle and endearing, and 
such as we truly found him to be. It also asserts that he 
was vigilant, that he had a pure soul, and that he was always 
tending to divinity, which he most ardently loved. Like- 
wise that he endeavoured with all his might to emerge 
from the bitter waters of this sanguine life. Hence, when 
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by the assistance of this divine light he had frequently 
raised himself by his conceptions to the first God who is 
beyond intellect/ and by employing for this purpose the 
paths narrated by Plato in the Banquet, the supreme 
divinity appeared to him, who has neither any form nor 
idea, but is established above intellect and every intelli- 
gible ; to whom also I Porphyry say that I once approached, 
and was united, when I was sixty-eight years of age. The 
mark, therefore, at which all his endeavours aimed, ap- 
peared to Plotinus to be near. For the end and scope 
with him consisted in approximating and being imited to 
the God who is above all things. But he four times ob- 
tained this end while I was with him, and this by an 
ineffable energy, and not in capacity. The oracle also adds, 
that while Plotinus was wandering [on the sea of life] the 
Gods frequently directed him into the right path, by 
benignantly extending to him abundant rays of divine 
light ; so that he may be said to have composed his works 
from the contemplation and intuition of divinity, But 
from a vigilant internal and external contemplation, he is 
said by the oracle to have seen many beautiful spectacles, 
which no other philosopher has easily beheld. For merely 
human contemplation may indeed have various degrees of 
excellence, but when compared with divine knowledge, 
though it may be elegant and pleasing, yet cannot fathom 
a depth, such as is penetrated by the Gods. Hitherto 
the oracle has shown what were the energies of Plotinus, 
and what he obtained, while surrounded with body. But 
after his liberation from body, it declares that he arrived 
at the divine society, where friendship, pure desire, joy and 
love, suspended from deity, perpetually reign. Besides 
this, it also says that the sons of God, Minos, Ehadaman- 
thus, and ^acus, are the judges of souls ; and that Plo- 

^ rov vov is omitted in the original ; but both the sense and the 
version of Ficinus render the insertion of it necessary. 
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tinus departed to these, not for the purpose of receiving 
their decisions of his conduct, but to enjoy their conversa- 
tion, with whom also other Gods of the most excellent 
kind associate. It further says that Plato and Pytha- 
goras likewise reside here, together with such other souls 
as stably form the choir of immortal love ; and that the 
most blessed daemons have here fixed their abode. And in 
the last place it adds, that the life of this divine society is 
ever flourishing, and full of joy, and perseveres in perpe- 
tuity of bliss through the beneficent communications of 
the Gods." 

And thus much for the life of Plotinus, who was a 
philosopher pre-eminently distinguished for the strength 
and profundity of his intellect, and the purity and eleva- 
tion of his life. He was a being wise without the usual 
mixture of human darkness, and great without the general 
combination of human weakness and imperfection. He 
seems to have left the orb of light solely for the benefit of 
mankind; that he might teach them how to repair the 
ruin contracted by their exile from good, and how to re- 
turn to their true country, and legitimate kindred and 
allies. I do not mean that he descended into mortahty, for 
the purpose of unfolding the sublimest truths to the vulgar 
part of mankind ; for this would have been a vain and 
ridiculous attempt ; ' since the eyes of the multitude, as 

* In every class of beuigs in the universe (as I have elsewhere 
observed) there is a first, a middle, and a last, in order that the 
progression of things may form one unbroken chain, originating 
irom. deity, and terminating in matter. In consequence of this 
connection, one part of the human species naturally coalesces, 
through transcendency, with beings of an order superior to man ; 
another part, through diminution, unites with the brutal species ; 
and a third part, which subsists as the connecting medium between 
the other two, possesses those properties which characterize human 
nature in a manner not exceeding hut exactly commensurate to the 
condition of humanity. The first of these paj*ts, from its surpass- 
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Plato justly observes, are not strong enough to look to 
truth. But he came as a guide to the few who are bom 
■with a divine destiny (6clif itoip^) ; and axe strugghng to 
gain the lost region of Hght, but know not how to break 
the fetters by which they are detained : who are impatient 
to leave the obscure cavern o£ sense, where all is delusion 
and shadow, and to ascend to the realms of intellect, where 
all is substance and reality. 

This very extraordinary man also appears to have been 
the first of the Platonic philosophers, who clearly and dis- 
tinctly asserted the Bubsistence of the three hypostases 
that rank as principles (d/)x".-ai iiToeTairiis} via. the good, 
intellect, and eoal, and who demonstrated that there can 
be neither more nor less than these. But these three 
are thus denominated, because they are not consub- 
sistent ; and they are not consubsist-ent, because they 
are essentially different from each other. For according 

inf; excellence, conalsts of a email number of miuikiiKl. That 
which Eubfiiats as the middle, is numerous. But that which ranks 
as the last in gradation, is composed of a conntleas multitude, 

' ' Thick as autumnal leaves that attow the brooks 

In Vallombrosa." 
In consequence of this beautiful gradation, the moet snbordinate 
part of mankind are only to be benefited by good rulers, laws, and 
customn, through which they became peaceable niembers of the 
communitiex in which they live, aud make a proGciency, as 
Maximns Tjrius well observes, not by any accession of good, but 
by a diminution of evil Hence the present efforts to enlighten by 
education tlie lowest class of mankind is an attempt to break the 
golden chiun oE beings, to disorganise society, and to render the 
vulgar dissatished with the servile situations in which God and 
nature intended tham to be placed. In short, it is an attempt cal- 
culated to render life intolerable, and knowledge contemptible, 
to subvert all order, introduce anarchy, render sujierstition 
triumphant, and restore, in the language of Pope, the throne of 
— "Night priniieval and of Chaos old." 
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to Plato the good ia euperetsential ; itUellect ia an impartible, 
immoveable essence; and soul is a self-motive essence, and 
■ubsiHta as a medium between intellect and the nature 
■which is distributed about bodies.' By no means there- 
fore is the Platonic the aame with the Chriatian trinity, as 
the advocates £or the latter have ignorantly and idly sup- 
posed. For the good or the highest God according to Plato 
:"being so perfectly exempt from all multitude, that he is 
even beyond essence, is not to be connumerated with any 
r to be co-arranged with the second and third 
principles in the above-mentioned or any other triad. 
Indeed, according to the philosophy of Plato, as I hava 
elsewhere shown, in every order of things a triad is the 
immediate progeny of a monad. Hence the intelligible 
triad proceeds immediately from the ineffable principle of 
things. Phanes, or iutelhgible intellect, who is the last of 
a intelligible order, is the monad, leader, and producing 
! of a triad, which ia denominated i-oriros kq'i yotpi^, 
i.e. intelligibte and at ike eame time intelhctval. In like 
tnanner the extremity of this order produces immediately 
from itself the intellectual triad, Saturn, Rhea, and 
Jupiter. Again, Jupiter, who ia also thedemiurgus, isthe 
monad of the supermundane triad. Apollo, who subsista 
at the extremity of the supermundane order, produces a 
triad of liberated Oods. (Btoi aVdXvrm.) And the extremity 
of the liberated order becomes the monad of a triad of 
■mundane Gkida." Thia theory too, which is the progeay of 
tlie most consummate science, is in perfect conformity with 

Bee my translation of Proclns' " Elements of Theology," where 
all this is shown by geometrical neeessilies to be true. See also the 
nsthbook of the "Republic of Plato," in which Socrates clearly 
that f As ^oorf is snpereasential ; and the " Timseus," in which. 
the difference between intellect and soul is most clearly indicated. 
See likewise the notes on the third Epiatle of Plato in vol. v. of my 
translation of liis woikn. 

See my translation of Proclns on the " Theology of Plato." 
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thie theology of the Chaldseans. And hence it is said in one 
of their oracles, " In every world a triad shines forth, of 
which a monad is the ruling principle.** (vayrl yap kv Kotr/ji^ 
Xajbiirei 'rpiaQ, f/g fiovag ^px^i' 

This likewise appears to be the peculiarity of the philo- 
sophy of Plotinus, that it considered all the above- 
mentioned orders, all true beings that are superior to soul, 
and the multiform variety of ideas, or paradigms of things, 
as comprehended in one supreme intellect, which it de- 
nominates the intelligible world, and as there subsisting in 
impartible union, without any specific distinction. Hence 
Plotinus was more anxiously employed in profoundly in- 
vestigating the nature of this divine world, than in scienti- 
fically unfolding the order of the beings it contains. In- 
deed, his genius on every subject seems to have been more 
adapted to an intimate perception of the occult essence of 
a thing, than to an explanation of its gradual evolution, 
and a description of the mode of its participations. How- 
ever, though he did not develope the more particular pro- 
gressions of true beings, yet he inserted the principles of 
this sublime investigation in his writings ; and laid the 
foundation of that admirable and beautiful system, which 
was gradually revealed by succeeding Platonists, and at last 
received its perfection by the acute, accurate, and elegant 
genius of Proclus.^ 

^ The following beautiful extract from the treatise of Plotinus, 
"On intelligible beauty," is a specimen of his manner of surveying 
all things, as subsisting without specific distinction in one supreme 
intellect. The whole of the extract likewise is the result of votpa 
ImpoXfj, or intuition through the projecting energies of intellect. 
"All the Gods are venerable and beautiful, and their beauty is 
immense. What else however is it but intellect through which 
they are such ? and because intellect energizes in them in so great 
ft degree as to render them visible [by its light] ? For it is not be- 
ciEiuse their bodies are beautiful. For those Gods that have bodies, 
do not through this derive then* subsistence as Gods; but these also 
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are Gods throngli intellect. For they are not at one time wise, and 
at another destitute of wisdom ; but they are always wise, in an 
ImpassiYe, stable, and pure intellect. They likewise know all 
things, not human concerns [precedaneously] but their own, which 
are divine, and such as intellect sees. Of the Cxods however, those 
that are in the sensible heaven, for they abound in leisure, always 
contemplate, as if remotely, what the intelligible heaven contains, 
and this with an elevated head. But those that dwell in the 
latter, occupy the whole of the heaven * which is there, and survey 
[its blessed] inhabitants. For all things there are heaven, and 
there the earth is heaven, as also are the sea, sftiimals, plants, and 
men. And in short, every thing pertaining to that heaven is 
celestiaL The Gods likewise that it contains do not think men 
undeserving of their regard, nor any thing else that is thera 
[because every thing there is divine t]. And they occupy and per- 
vade without ceasing the whole of that [blissful] region. For the 
life which is there is unattended with labour, and truth [as Plato 
says in the 'Phsedrus'] is their generator, and nutriment, their 
essence and nurse. They likewise see all things, not those with 
which generation, but those with which essence is present. And 
they perceive themselves in others. For all things there are 
diaphanous ; and nothing is dark and resisting, but every thing is 
apparent to every one internally and throughout. For light every 
where meets with light ; since every thing contains all things in 
itself, and again sees all things in another. So that all things are 
every where, and all is all. Each thing likewise is every thing. 
And the splendour there is infinite. For every thing there is great, 
since even that which is small is great. The sun too which is 
there is all the stars : and again each star is the sun and all the 
stars. In each, however, a different property predominates, but at 
the same time all things are visible in each. Motion likewise there 
is pure ; for the motion is not confounded by a mover different 
from it. Permanency also suffers no change of its nature, because 



* The heaven wliich Plotinus here celebrates as the same with 
the intelligible world, and the supreme intellect, belongs, accurately 
speaking, to that divine order which is denominated by the Chal- 
disean theologists voriTbg xat voipbg, wtelligible and at the same time 
intellecttial, and is beautifully unfolded by Proclus in his fourth 
book " On the Theology of Plato." 

t From the version of Ficinus it appears that the words on wai* 
Uii 0£iov are omitted in the orio:inal. 

/ 
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it is not mingled with the unstable. And the beautiful there is 
beautiful, because it does not subsist in beauty [as in a subject]. 
Each thing too is there established, not as in a foreign land, but 
the seat of each thing is that which each thing is ; and concurs 
with it, while it proceeds as it were on high from whence it origi- 
nated. Nor is the thing itself different from the place in which it 
subsists. For the subject of it is intellect, and it is itself intellect. 
Just as if some one should conceive that stai*s germinate from the 
light of this visible heaven which is luminous. In this sensible 
region therefore, one part is not produced from another, but each part 
is alone a part. But there each part always proceeds from the whole, 
and is at the same time each part and the whole. For it appears 
indeed as a part ; but by him whose sight is acute, it will be seen 
as a whole ; viz. by him whose sight resembles that which Lynceus 
is said to have possessed, and which penetrated the interior parts 
of the earth ; the fable obscurely indicating the acuteness of the 
vision of supernal eyes. There is likewise no weariness of the 
vision which is there, nor any plenitude of perception which can 
bring intuition to an end. For neither was there any vacuity, 
which when filled might cause the visive energy to cease : nor is 
this one thing, but that another, so as to occasion a part of one 
thing not to be amicable with that of another. Whatever likewise 
is there, possesses an untamed and unwearied power. And that 
which is there insatiable is so, because its plenitude never causes it 
to despise that by which it is filled. For by seeing it more abun- 
dantly sees, and perceiving both itself and the objects of its percep- 
tion to be infinite, it follows its own nature [in unceasing contem- 
plation]. And life indeed is not wearisome to any one, when it is 
pure. Why, therefore, should that which leads the most excellent 
life be weary? But the life there is wisdom; a wisdom not 
obtained by a reasoning process, because the whole of it always 
was, and is not in any respect deficient, so as to be in want of in- 
vestigation. But it is the first wisdom, and is not derived from 
another." 
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SELECT WORKS OF PLOTINUS. 

I. 

ON THE VIETUES.' 

II. ii. 

I. Since evils are here, and revolve from necessity about 
this [terrestrial] place, but the soul wishes to fly from 
evils, it is requisite to fly from hence. What therefore is 
the fljg!^? To become similar, says Plato, to God. But 
thi^mlrnbe effected, if we become just and holy, in con- 
junction with [intellectual] prudence, and in short if we are 
[truly] virtuous. If therefore we are assimilated through 
virtue, is it to one who possesses virtue ? But to whom 
are we assimilated ? To divinity. Are we then assimilated 
to that nature which appears to possess the virtues in a 
more eminent degree, and also to the sovl of the world, and 
to the intellect which is the leader in it, in which there is 
an admirable wisdom? For it is reasonable to suppose 
that while we are here, we are assimilated to this intellect. 
Or is it not in the first place dubious, whether all the 
virtues are present with this intellect, such as temperance 
and fortitude, since there is nothing which can be dreadful 
to it ? For nothing externally happens to it, nor does any 

^ See the additional notes at the end of this Volume, for a 
copious account of the political^ cathartic and theoretic virtues, the 
subject of the present treatise of Plotinus. 
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thing pleasing approach to it, which when not present it 
may become desirous of poasessing, or apprehending. But 
if it also has an appetite directed to the intetligibles, after 
which our aoula aspire, it is evident that ornament and the 
virtues are from thence derived to us. Has therefore this 
intellect these virtues? Or may we not say, it is not 
reasonable to suppose, that it possesses what are called the 
p<^ttical virtues, viz. prudence indeed, about the part that 
deliberates and consults; fortitude about the irascible part; 
temperance, in the agreement and concord of the part that 
desires, with the reasoning power ; and justice, in each of 
these parts perfonning its proper office, with respect to 
governing and being governed. Shall we say therefore, 
that we are not assimilated to divinity according to the 
political virtues, but according to greater virtues which 
employ the same appellation ? But if according to others, 
are we not at all assimilated according to the political 
virtues? Or is it not absurd that we should not in auy 
respect be assimilated according to these ? For rumour 
also says, that these are divine. We must say, therefore, 
that we are after a manner assimilated by them ; but that 
the assimilation is according to the greater virtues. In 
either way, however, it happens that divinity has virtues, 
though not such as the political. 

If, therefore, some one should grant, that though it is 
not possible to be assimilated according to such virtues as 
these, since we subsist difEerently with reference to other 
virtues, yet nothing hinders but that we by our virtues 
may be assimilated to that which does not possess virtue. 
But after what manner ':" Thus, if any thing is heated by 
the presence of heat, it is necessary that also should be hot 
from whence the heat is derived. And if any thing is hot 
by the presence of fire, it is necessary that tire itself also 
should he hot by the presence of heat.' To the first of 
' For BT^ilf Bipfiui liere, I read esp/iurtjToi;. 



it may be eaid, that there is heat 
in fire, but a connaacent heat, so that it will follow from 
analog, that virtue is indeed adventitious to the soul, Lut 
eonnascent with Ihat nature from whence it is derived by 
imifaition. Aud with respect to the argument from fire, it 
may be said that divinity posseases virtue, but that virtue 
in him is in reality greater than virtue [because it aubaists 
causally]. But if that virtue indeed, of which the -bouI 
participates, was the same with that froni which it is 
derived, it would be neceasary to speak in this manner. 
Mow, however, the one is different from the other. For 
neither is the sensible the same with the intelligible house 
with that which is the object of intellectual conception] 
though it is similar to it. And the seneible house parti- 
cipates of order and ornament ; though there is neither 
order, nor ornament, nor symmetry, in the productive 
principle of it in the mind, Thus, therefore, we partici- 
pate from thence [i.e. from divinity] of ornament, order 
and consent, and these things pertain to virtue, but there 
consent, ornament and order, are not want«d, and therefore 
divinity has no need of virtue. We are, however, never- 
theless assimilated to what he posseaaea, through the pre- 
aence of virtue. And thua much for the purpose of ahow- 
ang, that it is not necessary virtue ahould be there, though 
aasimiisted to divinity by virtue. But it is also 
troduce persuasion to what has been said, 
and not to be satisfied with compulsion aJoue. 

n. In the first place, therefore, the virtues muat be 
ftflHumed, according to which we aay that we are assimilated 
[to divinity,] in order that we may discover the aame 
;hing. For that which is virtue with us, being an imita- 
ia there an archetype as it were, and not virtue. By 
-which we signify that there is a twofold similitude, one of 
■which requires a sameness in the things that are similar, 
itheae being such as are equally assimilated from the same 
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thing ; but the other being that in which one thing is 
assimilated to another, but the latter ranks as first, and is 
not converted to the other, nor is said to be similar to it. 
Here, therefore, the similitude must be assumed after 
another manner ; since we do not require the same, but 
rather another form, the assimilation being effected after 
a different manner. What, therefore, is virtue, both that 
which is universal, and that which is particular? The 
discussion, however, will be more manifest by directing 
our attention to each of the virtues ; for thus that which 
is common, according to which all of them are virtues, will 
be easily apparent. The political virtues, therefore, of 
which we have spoken above, truly adorn and render us 
better, bounding and moderating the desires, and in short 
the passions, and taking away false opinions from a more 
excellent nature, by limiting and placing the soul beyond 
the immoderate and indefinite, and by themselves receiving 
measure and bound. Perhaps, too, these measures are in 
soul as in matter, are assimilated to the measure which is 
in divinity, and possess a vestige of the best which is there. 
For that which is in every respect deprived of measure, 
being matter, is entirely dissimilar [to divinity]. But so 
far as it receives form, so far it is assimilated to him who 
is without form. But things which are nearer to divinity, 
participate of him in a greater degree. Soul, however, is 
nearer to, and more allied to him than body, and therefore 
participates of him more abundantly, so that appearing as 
a God, it deceives us, and causes us to doubt whether the 
whole of it is not divine. After this manner, therefore, 
these are assimilated. 

in. Since, however, Plato indicates that this similitude 
to God pertains to a greater virtue [than that which is 
political], let us speak concerning it; in which discus- 
sion also, the essence of political virtue will become more 
manifest, and likewise the virtue which is essentially more 
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excellent, which will in short be found to be different from 
that which is political. Plato, therefore, when he says that 
a similitude to God is a flight from terrestrial concerns, 
and when besides this he does not admit that the virtues 
belonging to a polity are simply virtues, but adds to them 
the epithet political, and elsewhere calls all the virtues 
purifications, evidently admits that the virtues are twofold, 
and that a similitude to divinity is not effected according 
to political virtue. How, therefore, do we call these 
purifications ? And how being purified, are we especially 
assimilated to divinity ? Shall we say, that since the soul 
is in an evil condition when mingled with the body, be- 
coming similarly passive and concurring in opinion with it 
in all things, it will be good and possess virtue, if it 
neither consents with the body, but energizes alone, (and 
this is to perceive intellectually and to be wise,) nor is 
similarly passive with it, (and this is to be temperate,) nor 
dreads a separation from the body, (and this is to possess 
fortitude,) but reason and intellect are the leaders (and 
this will be justice). If any one, however, calls this disposi- 
tion of the soul, according to which it perceives intellect- 
tually, and is thus impassive, a resemblance of God, he 
will not err. For divinity is pure, and the energy is of 
such a kind, that the being which imitates it will possess 
wisdom. What then ? Is not divinity also disposed after 
this manner ? Or may we not say that he is not, but that 
the disposition pertains to the soul; and that soul per- 
ceives intellectually, in a way different from divinity ? It 
may also be said, that of the things which subsist with him, 
some subsist differently from what they do with us, and 
others are not at all with him. Again, therefore, is intel- 
lectual perception with him and us homonymous ? By no 
means ; but the one is primary, and that which is derived 
from him secondary. For as the discourse which is in 
voice is an imitation of that which is in the soul, so like- 
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■wise, that which is in the soul, is an imitation o£ thi 
which is in souiething else [i.e. in intellect]. As, then 
fore, external discourse is divided and distributed, yrht 
compared to that which is in the soul, thus also ths 
which is in the aonl, and which is the interpreter c 
intellectual discourse, is divided when compared with i 
Virtue, however, pertains to the soul; Lut not to inteileit^B 
nor to that which is beyond intellect. 

IV. It must, however, be enquired whether purificatitx 
^ is the same with _a virtue of^this kind ?Or~does piinfii^ 
tion indeed precede, but virtue follow ? And whether do* 
virtue consist in purifying, or in the being perfectly purifiedH 
For virtue, while in the act of purifying, is more imperfeo 
than iJiat which consists in complete purification, which u 
now as it were the end. But to be perfectly purified, is atti 
ablation of every thing foreign. Good, however, is some-B 
thing else besides this. Or may we not say, that if the soul, I 
was good prior to her impurity, purification m sufficient P 
Purification, indeed, is sufficient ; but that which remains 
will be good, and not purification. And what that is which 
remains, is to be investigated. Tor perhaps the nature 
which is left was not good ; since otherwise, it would not 
have been situated in evil. Shall we say, therefore, that it 
has the form of good ? Or that it is not sufficiently able to 
abide [perpetually] in good ? For it is naturally adapted 
to vei^e both to good and evil. Its good, therefore, con- 
sists in associating with its kindred nature ; but its evil in 
associating with the contraries to this. It is necessary, 
therefore, that it should associate with this nature, being 
purified. And this will take place, through being converted 
to it. Will it therefore be converted after purification f 
Or may we not say, that after purification it is converted !■' 
This, therefore, is the virtue of the soul, or rather that 
which happens to it from conversion. What then is this? 
The vision and impression of that which is seen, inserted 
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and energizing in the soul, in tlie same manner as sight 
about a visible object. She did not, therefore, possess 
these, nor recollect them. Or perhaps she possessed them, 
yet not energizing, but deposited in an unilluminated state. 
In order, however, that they may be illuminated, and that 
the soul may know them to be inherent in herself, it is 
necessary that she should apply herself to that which 
illuminates. But she will not possess these, but the im- 
pressions of them. It is necessary, therefore, to adapt the 
impression to the true objects from which the impressions 
are derived. Perhaps, likewise, she may thus be said 
to possess them, because intellect is not foreign, and espe- 
cially is not so, when it looks to the illuminating cause. 
But if it does not, it is foreign even when this cause is pre- 
sent. For sciences also are foreign, if we do not at all 
energize according to them. 

V. We must, however, show how far purifica tion pro- 
ceeds. For thus it will be evident to whom the similitude 
is made, and with what God the soul becomes the same. 
But this is especially to enquire how far it is possible to be 
purified from anger and desire, and all the other perturba- 
tions, such as pain, and things of a kindred nature, and to 
separate the soul from the body. And perhaps, indeed, to 
separate the soul from the body, is for the soul to collect 
itself as it were, from different places, so as to become en- 
tirely impassive, and to make the necessary sensations of 
pleasures to be only remedies and liberations from pain,^ in 
order that the soul may not be disturbed [in its energies]. 
It likewise consists in taking away pain, and if this is not 
possible, in bearing it mildly, and diminishing its power, in 
consequence of [the rational part] not being co-passive with 
it. And besides this also, in taking away anger to the 

^ Aristotle in his Nicomachean Ethics, says, that corporeal 
pleasures are remedies against pain, and satisfy the indigence of 
nature, but perfect no energy of the rational part of the soul. 
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utmost o£ our atility, and if possible, entirely ; but if no^.fl 
the rational part must not at the same time be angry, bu^ 
thft HJiger must be the passion of another part, and v 
accompanied with deliberation. And this sudden ii 
must be Bmall and imbecile. Fear, however, must 1 
entirely removed ; for the purified kouI will fear nothinj 
Here, also, the energy must be unattended with delibera 
tion, except it be requisite to admonish. With respect 6 
desire, it is evident that there must not be a desire of a 
thing base, And as to the desire of meats and drinks for 
the sake of a remission of pain, the soul herself will 
be without it. This likewise will be the case with the 
venereal appetite. But if the soul is desirous of connec- 
tion, it will be I think in the natural way. and this not un- 
attended with deliberation. If, however, it should be an 
unadvised impulse, it will only be so far as it is accom- 
panied with a precipitate ' imagination. But, in short, the 
[rational] soul herself will be purified from all these. She 
will also wish to render the irrational part pure, bo that it 
may not be agitated. And if it is, that the agitation may 
not be vehement, but small, and immediately dissolved by 
proximity to the rational part Just as if some one being 
near to a wise man, should partake of his wisdom by this 
proximity, or should become similar to him, or through 
reverence should not dare to do any thing which the good 
man ia unwilling to do. Hence, there will be no eontest. 
For reason being present will be sufficient, which the 
inferior part will reverence, so as even to be itself indignant, 
if it is at all moved, in consequence of not being quiet when 
its master is present ; and it will on this account blame its 
own imbecility. 

' In the orifpnal TrpoiuTrorf ; bnt it should ilmibtlees he as in 
tliB above translation, irfioiriTovc, For this is tlie word nsed by 
Marinufi, in bis Life of Proclnp, wbeii speaking of tbe cathartic 
virtnesof tliat iihilusojiber, andatluiUng tothispuflsagein Plotinus. 
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VI. In conduct of this kind, therefore, there is no sin, 
but a correction of the man. Nevertheless the endeavour 
is not to be without sin, but to be a Q-od. Hence, if any 
thing among the above mentioned particulars shoidd be 
done without deliberation, such a one will be both a God 
and a daemon, being a twofold character ; or rather, having 
another with him, possessing another virtue. But if 
nothing is done unadvisedly, he will be a God alone. He 
will however be a God in the number of those that follow 
the first ; for he it is who came from thence. And if he 
becomes by himself such as he came, he is still there. But 
coming hither, he will associate with intellect; and will 
assimilate this to himself,^ according to the power of it. 
Hence, if possible, he will not be agitated, nor do any thing 
which may be displeasing to the master [intellect]. What, 
therefore, is each of the virtues to such a man as this \ 
Wisdom, indeed, will consist in the contemplation of what 
intellect contains. But he will possess intellect by contact. 
Each of the virtues, however, is twofold ; for each is both 
in intellect and in soul. And in intellect, indeed, each 
is not [properly] virtue, but virtue is in soul. What, then, 
is it in intellect ? The energy of intellect, and that which 
is. But here that which is in another, is virtue derived 
from thence. For justice itself, and each of the virtues, 
are not in intellect such as they are here, but they are as it 
were paradigms. But that which proceeds from each of 
these into the soul, is virtue. For virtue pertains to a cer- 
tain thing. But each thing itself pertains to itself, and not 
to any thing else. With respect to justice, however, if it 
is the performance of appropriate duty, does it always con- 
sist in a multitude of parts ? Or does not one kind consist 
in multitude, when there are many parts of it, but the other 
is entirely the performance of appropriate duty, though it 

^ For avro here, it is necessary to read aury, conformably to the 
version of Ficinus. 
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should be one thiug'. True justice itself, therefore, is the 
enei^y of one thing towards itself, in which there is not 
another and another. Hence justice in the soul is to ener- 
gize in a greater degree intellectually. But temperance is 
an inward conreraion to intellect. And fortitude is apathy, 
aci-ording to a. similitude of that to which the aoul looks. 
and which is naturally impassiTe. But soul is impaasiTe 
from virtne, in order that she may not sympathize with her 
subordinate associate. 

VIL These virtues, therefore, follow each other in tlie 
soul, in the same manner as those paradigms in intellect 
which are prior to virtue. For there intelligence is wisdom 
and science; a conversion to itself is temperance ; its proper 
wort is the performance of its appropriate duty, and justice ; 
and that which is as It were fortitude is immateriality, and 
an abiding with purity in itself. In soul, therefore, percep- 
tion directed to intellect is wisdom and prudence, which are 
the virtues of the soul. For soul does not possessthese in 
the same manner as intellect. Other things also follow 
after, similarly in soul. They are likewise consequent to 
purification, since all the virtues are purifications, and 
uece^arily consist in the soul being purified ; for otherwise, 
no one of them would be perfect. And he indeed, who 
possesses the greater virtues, has necessarily the less in 
capacity ; but he who possesses the less, has not necessarily 
the greater. This, therefore, is the life which is the 
principal and leading aim of a worthy man. But whether 
he possesses in energy, or in some other way, the less or the 
greater virtues, mnst be considered by a survey of each of 
them; as for instance, o£ pmdence. For if it uses the 
V other virtues, how can it any longer remain what it ie^ 
} And if also it should not enet^ie r Likewise, it must be 
/ «oasidered whether naturally the virtues proceed to a diffe- 
} not extent: andfAi«temperancemeasui:«6,bat fiirfeutiiely 
I takes away what is superHuous. And in a amilar manner 
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in the other virtues, prudence being wholly excited. Or 
perhaps the worthy man will see to what extent they pro- 
ceed. And perhaps sometimes according to circum- 
stances he will energize according to some of them. 
But arriving at the greater virtues, he will perform other 
measures according to them. Thus, for instance, in the 
exercise of temperance, he will not measure it by political 
temperance, but in short he will separate himself as much 
as possible [from the body] , and will live, not merely the 
life of a good man, which political virtue thinks fit to enjoin, 
but leaving this, he will choose another life, namely, that of 
the Gk)ds. For the similitude is to these, and not to good 
men. The similitude, indeed, to good men, is an assimila- 
tion of one image to another, each being derived from the 
same thing ; but a similitude to God, is an assimilation as 
to a paradigm. 




I. What art, or method, or study, ivill lead as to that end 
to whicli we ought to proceed? That we ought, indeed, 
to arrive at the good itself, and the first principle of thingB, 
is granted, and ie demiinitrated through many arguments. 
The ai^umentb also through which this is demonstrated, 
are a certain elevation to this end. But what kind of a 

' The dialectic of I'Into, which is here diBciisaed, ix not the 
saiDB witli that dmle'.tic whicli is the Huliject ij£ opinion, anil ia 
accurateh invcstif^ated in the Topics of Aristotle. For tlie former 
is irreprehennible (tnd most expeditions ; since it is connate with 
tilings themseUes and etnphiya a multitude of powers in order to 
the attjiuiment of truth. It likewise imitates intellect, from 
which it receives its principles, and ascends through well-ordered 
Kradations to real being itself. It also tei'minates the wander- 
ing of the soul about HenHihles ; and explores every thing by 
iiiethixls which cannot be confuted, till it arrives at tbe in- 
effalile principle of things. The bnainefs, likewise, of this first 
of sciences, is to employ definitions, divisirms, analyzations, and 
demonstrations, as primary sciences in the investigation of causes ; 
imitating the progresBioii of beings from the lirst principle of 
tbings, and their continual conversion to it a£ the ultimate object 
of desire. 

" But there are three energies," (says Proclus in MS. Comment. 
in Pamienid. ) " of this moat scientific methixi ; tbe first of which 
is adapted to youth, and is useful for tlie purpose uf exciting their 
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person is it necessary the man should be who is elevated 
thither ? Is it not, as Plato says, one who has seen all, or 
most things? And who in his first generation has de- 
scended into the seed of a man who will be a philosopher, 
or a musician, or a lover ? The philosopher, therefore, the 
musician, and the lover, are naturally adapted to be ele- 
vated. What, therefore, is the mode ? Is there one and 

intellect, which is, as it were, in a dormant state. For it is a true 
exercise of the eye of the soul in the speculation of things, leading 
forth through opposite positions, the essential impression of ideas 
which it contains, and considering not only the divine path, as it . 
were, which conducts to truth, but exploring whether the devia- 
tions from it contain any thing worthy of belief ; and lastly, stimu- 
lating the all-various conceptions of the soul. But the second 
energy takes place when intellect rests from its former investiga- 
tions, as becoming most familiar with the speculations of beings, 
and beholds truth itself firmly established on a pure and holy 
foundation. This energy, according to Socrates, by a progression 
through ideas, evolves the whole of an intelligible nature, till it 
arrives at that which is first ; and this by analyzing, defining, 
demonstrating, and dividing, proceeding upwards and downwards, 
till having entirely investigated the nature of intelligibles, it 
raises itself to a nature superior to beings. But the soul being 
perfectly established in this nature, as in her paternal port, no 
longer tends to a more excellent object of desire, as she has now 
arrived at the end of her search. And you may say that what is 
delivered in the Phsedrus and Sophista, is the employment of this 
energy, giving a twofold division to some, and a fourfold to other 
operations of the dialectic art. Hence it is assigned to such as 
philosophize purely, and no longer require preparatory exercise, 
but nourish the intellect of their soul in pure intellection. But 
the third energy, which is declarative according to truth, purifies 
from twofold ignorance,* when its reasons are employed upon men, 
full of opinion ; and this is spoken of in the Sophista." 

See this subject more amply discussed in the additional notes at 
the end of this volume. 



* *. e. AVhen a man is ignorant that he is ignorant ; and this is 
the disease of the multitude. 
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tlie Bame mode for all these ? Or is there a, different mode 
for each ? There is, indeed, a twofold precession to all of 
them; one to those who are ascending; but the other to 
those who have arrived at the supernal realms. For the 
former proceeds from things beneath ; but the latter ranks 
among those who are now in the intelligible region, and 
who in that pla«e liaTe as it were fised their footstep. 
There, also, it is necessary for them to proceed, till they 
have arrived at the eitreinity of the place. The end of 
the progression, however, is then obtained, when some one 
arrives at the summit of the intelligible world. But let 
this at present remain [without any further discussion]. 
And let ns first endeavour to speat concerning this 
elevation. 

In the first place, therefore, let these men be distin- 
guished by us. and let ua begin from the musician, and 
show who he naturally is. We must admit, then, that he 
is easily excited ' and astonished at the beautiful ; yet is 
not disposed to be moved from himself, but is prepared 
from casual occurrences as from certain types or impres- 
sions, to be excited by sounds, and to the beautiful in 
these, just as the timid are by noises. He likewise always 
flies from dissonance; and pursues in songs and rythms, 
that whicli is one, congruous, and elegant. After these 
sensible sounds, rythms, and figures therefore, he is thus 
to be elevated, \h., by separating the matter, in which 
analogies and ratios are inherent, and contemplating the 
beauty which they contain. He must also be taught that 
the things about which he was astonished were, intelligible 
harmony, and the beauty which ia in it, and in short, the 
beautiful itself, and not a certain beauty only. The 
reasonings, likewise, of philosophy must be inserted in 
him, through which he will be led to a belief of truths of 

' Foj- liKii'ijroi' here, it is necesaary tri renil li'mi-ijTin: 
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which he is ignorant, though he [occultly] possesses them. 
What these reasonings however, are, will be hereafter 
unfolded. 

II. But the lover, into which the musician may be 
changed, and being changed will either remain [in that 
character] or will pass beyond it, has in a certain respect a 
recollection of beauty. Being however separated from it, 
he is incapable of learning what it is. But as he is struck 
by the beautiful objects which present themselves to the 
sight, he is seized with astonishment about them. He 
therefore must be taught not to be abjectly astonished 
about one beautiful body, but he must be led by the exer« 
cise of the reasoning power to all beautiful bodies, and he 
who does this must exhibit to him that which is one and 
the same in all of them, and inform him that it is different 
from and is derived elsewhere, than from bodies, and is 
rather inherent in other things, such as beautiful pursuits, 
and beautiful laws. For the lover will now become accus- 
tomed to incorporeal natures. He likewise must be led to 
the beauty which is in the arts, in sciences, and the virtues, 
and afterwards to that which is one and the same in all 
these ; and he must be taught after what manner beauty 
is inherent in each of them. But after the virtues, he 
must now ascend to intellect, and being itself, and there 
commence the progression on high. 

III. The philosopher, however, is naturally prompt, and 
as it were, winged, and does not require a separation [from 
sensible objects] like the other characters ; since he is ex- 
cited to the supernal region, but is dubious, and therefore 
is only in want of one that may point out the way. The 
path, therefore, must be shown to him, and he must be 
liberated, since he is naturally willing, and was formerly 
freed [from the fetters of a corporeal nature]. Hence, he 
must be instructed in the mathematical disciplines, in 
order that he may be accustomed to the perception of and 

c 
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belief in an incorporeal essence. For he will easily admit its 
subsistence, as he is desirous of learning. As he is naturally, 
therefore, endued with virtue, he must be led to the per- 
fection of the virtues ; and after the mathematics, he 
must be taught dialectic reasonings, and in short, must be 
rendered skilful in dialectic. 

rV. What, then, is the dialectic which ought to be de- 
livered in addition to the former particulars ? It is, indeed, 
a habit enabling its possessor to reason about every thing, 
to know what each thing is, and in what it differs from 
other things, what the common something is which it 
participates, where each of these subsists, if a thing is, 
what it is, what the number is of beings, and again of non- 
beings [which are not nothing] but different from beings. 
This, also, discusses the good, and that which is not good ; 
such things as are under the good, and such as are under 
the contrary to it ; and what that is which is eternal, and 
that which is not a thing of this kind. All these 
likewise it discusses scientifically, and not from opinion. 
Eesting, also, from the wandering about a sensible nature, 
it establishes itself in the intelligible world, and there has 
its employment, dismissing falsehood, and nourishing the 
soul in what is called the plain of truth, employing for 
this purpose the division of Plato, and also for the separa- 
tion of forms. It likewise employs this division for the 
purpose of defining what a thing is, and in order to obtain 
a knowledge of the first genera of things, intellectually 
connecting that which results from these, till it has pro- 
ceeded th;'ough the whole of an intelligible nature; and 
again, by an analytic process it arrives at that to which 
it had proceeded from the first. Then, however, it be- 
comes quiescent, because so far as it arrives thither it 
is at rest, and being no longer busily employed, but 
becoming one, it surveys what is called logic, which is 
occupied about propositions and syllogisms, — just as if 
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giving to another art, the knowledge of writing ; some of 
which it considers as necessary, and prior to art. But it 
forms a judgment of these, as well as of other things, 
and thinks that some of them are useful, but others super- 
fluous, and pertaining to the method by which these are 
discussed. 

V. Whence, however, does this science derive its prin- 
ciples ? May we not say that intellect imparts clear prin- 
ciples to the soul that is able to receive them ? Afterwards, 
the soul compounds the things consequent to these prin- 
ciples, and connects and divides them, till it arrives at a 
perfect intellect. For, as Plato says, this science is the 
purest part of intellect and [intellectual] prudence. It is 
necessary, therefore, since it is the most honourable habit 
of those things that are in us, that it should be con- 
versant with being, and the most honourable nature ; and 
that prudence, indeed, should be conversant with being, 
but intellect with that which is beyond being. What, 
then, is philosophy? That which is most honourable. 
Is philosophy, therefore, the same as dialectic ? Or is not 
dialectic the most honourable part of philosophy ? For it 
must not be fancied that it is the instrument of the philo- 
sopher; since it does not consist of mere theorems and 
rules, but is conversant with things, and has beings as it 
were for its subject matter. Nevertheless, it proceeds in a 
path to beings, possessing things themselves together with 
theorems. It knows, however, that which is false and 
sophistical accidentally, something else being the cause of 
these ; and it forms a judgment of them as of that which 
is foreign, knowing the false by the truths it contains in 
itself, when it is adduced by any one, because it is con- 
trary to the rule of truth. Propositions, therefore, are not 
the object of its knowledge ; for these are letters. But, 
knowing truth, it knows that which is caUed a pro- 
position. And universally, it knows the motions of th^ 
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soul, what the soul admits, and what it rejects, and 
whether it rejects that which it admits, or something els^. 
Likewise, whether different or the same things are adduced ; 
applying itself to them in a way resembling sense.^ But 
it assigns to another power an accurate discussion of these 
particulars. 

VI. This, therefore, is an honourable part ; since philo- 
sophy has also other parts. For it speculates about nature, 
receiving assistance from dialectic, in the same manner as 
the other arts use arithmetic. Philosophy, however, proxi- 
mately derives assistance from dialectic. And, in a similar 
manner, it speculates about manners, surveying them 
through dialectic, but adding habits, and the exercises 
from which habits proceed. The rational virtues also have 
habits, and what are now as peculiarities, which they derive 
from thence. And the other virtues, indeed, have their 
reasonings in pecuhar passions and actions ; but prudence 
is a certain ratiocination, and is conversant with that which 
is more universal. For it considers whether it is proper 
now to abstain or hereafter, or in short, whether another 
thing is better. Dialectic, however, and wisdom, introduce 
all things to the use of prudence, universally and im- 
materially. But whether is it possible to know ^ inferior 
concerns without dialectic and wisdom ? Or may they be 
known in a different and defective way ? It is possible, 
however, for a man to be thus wise and skilled in dialectic? 
without a knowledge of these. Or this will not be the 
case, but they will coalesce, either previously, or together. 
And perhaps some one may have certain physical virtues, 
from which, when wisdom is possessed, the perfect virtues 
will be obtained. Wisdom, therefore, is posterior to the 

' i.e. By intuition, so as to come into immediate contact "vvith 
tlie objects of its knowledge. It does this, however, so far as its 
energy is purely intellectual. 

=* For ilvai here, it is necessary to read fldsvau 
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physical virtues, but afterwards it perfects the manners ; 
or rather, the physical virtues existing, both are co-increased, 
and mutually perfected. Or, one of them being previously 
assumed, the one will perfect the other. For, in short, 
physical virtue has an imperfect eye, and imperfect 
manners; and the principles of both are, for the most 
part, derived from those things which we possess. 



m. 

ON MATTER. 



I. All those who have spoken eonceruing what ii 
iuatt«r, aad who have arrived at a conoeption of its nature 
unauiinoiisly assert, that it is a, certain subject and recep* 
t;icle of forms. They dissent, however, from ea*h other, i 
investigating what this subject nature is ; and after wht 
manner, and of whtit things, it is a recipient. And t 
indeed, who alone admit bodies to be beings, and who ci 
tend that essence ia in these, say, that there is one matte^ 
which is spread under the elements, and that it is 
but that all other things are, as it were, the pa 
matter, and are matter subsisting in a certain way, and 
thus also are the elements. They, hkewise, dare to extend 
matter as far as to the Gods. And, lastly, they make even 
the highest ' God to be this matter, subsisting in a certain 
way. They, likewise, give a body to matter, calling it, 
body void of qiialiti/ ; and attribute to it magnitude. But 
others say, that matter is incorporeal ; and some of these 
do not admit that there ia only this one matter, but assert 
that this is the subject of bodies, and that there is another 



' From the version of FicinDs, it appears, that instead of aiirin 
tSiv t6v Bibv, we should read, Jjcfjororoi' abruv riv Sth: For Mi 
11 ipBomni deuiii." 
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matter prior to this in intelligiblea, whiuh is spread under 
the forma that are there, and under incorporeal eBsenceB, 

H. Hence we must enquire concerning this intelligible 
matter, whether it is, what it is, and after what manner it 
Buhsista. If, therefore, it is necessary that matter should 
be something indefinite and formless, but in iutelligibles 
as being the most excellent ' natures, there is nothing in- 
definite and without form, matter will not lie there. If, 
also, every thing in the intelligible world is simple, it will 
not he in want of matter, iu order that from it and some- 
thing else, that which is a composite may he produced. 
To generated natures, indeed, and to such as make some 
things from others, matter is necessary, in which also the 
matter of sensibles ia conceived to subsist; hut it ia not 
necessary to things which are not generated. Whence, 
also, does matter proceed, and how does it subsist among 
intelligibles ? For if it was generated, it was generated by 
something ; but if it is eternal, there are many principles i 
and first natures will have a casual subsistence. If, like- 
wise, form should accede, the composite will be a body, so 
that body will be there. 

HI. In the first place, therefore, it must be said, that 
the indefinite is not every where to be despised, nor that 
which in the conception of it is formless, if it applies itself 
to things prior to itself, and to the most excellent natures. 
For thus soul is naturally adapted to apply itself to intel- 
lect and reason, being formed by these, and brought to 
possess a more excellent nature. In intelligiblea, however, 
that which is a composite subsists after a different manner, 
and not like bodies ; since reasons, also, [or productive 
principles] are composites, and produce a composite in 
energy, through nature which has an enei^y directed to 
form. But if energy is directed to something different 



' For aopioTois here, it i 
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from itself, it is derived from something else, and this in 
a greater degree. The matter, however, of generated 
natures, always possesses another and another form ; but 
the matter of eternal natures always possesses the same 
form. Perhaps, also, the matter which is in sensibles sub- 
sists in a way contrary to that which is in intelligibles. 
For the former is alternately all things, and is always 
some different thing. Hence, nothing in it ever remains, 
one thing continually expelling another ; and on this 
account, nothing is ever the same. But in the latter, 
matter is all things at once, and hence there is not any 
thing into which it can be changed. Matter, therefore, in 
intelligibles, is never formless, since neither is the matter 
in sensibles ever without form ; but each of these subsists 
after a different manner. Whether matter, however, is eternal 
or generated, wiU be manifest when we have shown what it is. 
IV. At present, however, it is supposed by us that there 
are forms or ideas, for this we have demonstrated else- 
where ; and this being admitted we shall proceed in our 
discussion. If, therefore, there are many forms, it is neces- 
sary, indeed, that there should be something common in 
them ; and also that there should be something peculiar 
by which one is distinguished from another. This some- 
thing peculiar, therefore, and separating difference, are the 
appropriate form. But if there is form, there is also that 
which is formed, about which difference subsists. Hence, 
there is matter [in intelligibles], which receives the form, 
and is always the subject of it. Farther still, if the intel- 
ligible world is there, but this our world is the imitation 
of that, and this is a composite, and consists of matter 
[and form], it is necessary that there also there should be 
matter. Or how can you denominate it a world [or that 
which is adorned], unless you look to form ? And how can 
you look to form, unless you assume that in which form 
subsists? For the intelligible world, indeed, is perfectly 
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every where impartible ; but in a certain respect is also 
jjartible. And if the parts of it are divulsed from each 
other, the section and divulsion are the passions of matter ; 
for it is matter which is divided. But if the many which 
are there, are one ^ impartible being, the many subsisting 
in one, — if this be the case,. they are in one matter, of 
which they are the forms. For this various one, is to be 
considered as having a multiform nature. It must, there- 
fore, be considered as fonnless prior to its variety. Hence, 
if by intellect you take away its variety, its forms, its pro- 
ductive principles, and intellections, that which is prior to 
these is formless and indefinite, and this is no one of the 
things which subsist together with and in it. 

V. If, however, it should be said, that beca,use it always 
possesses these things, and both [the subject and the forms] 
are one, this subject is not matter, neither will the subject 
of bodies here be matter. For the matter of sensibles is 
never without form, but there is always the whole body. 
At the same time, however, this is a composite ; and intel- 
lect discovers its twofold nature. For it divides till it arrives 
at that which is simple, and which is no longer capable of 
being analyzed. But so far as it is able, it proceeds into 
the profundity of body. The profundity, however, of each 
body is matter. Hence all matter is dark, because reason 
is light, and intellect is reason. Hence, too, intellect be- 
holding the nature of each [i.e. of intelligible and sensible 
matter], conceives that which is beneath, as under light, to 
be dark ; just as the eye which is luciform, extending itself 
to the light, and to colours which are illuminations, says, 
that what is under colours, is dark and material, and con- 
cealed by the colours. Nevertheless, that which is dark in 
intelligibles is different from that which is dark in sensibles; 
and the matter of the one differs as much from the matter 

* Instead of d Se TrdWA bv, dfiepiffTov ierrt, in this place, it is 
necessary to read, ti dk ttoWo. 'iv 6v dfi^piaroif Itrrt. 
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of the other, as the supervening form of the one from that 
of the other. For divine matter receiving that which 
defines and bounds it, possesses a definite and intellectual 
life. But sensible matter becomes, indeed, a certain definite 
thing, yet neither vital nor intellectual, but an unadorned 
privation of life. The morphe,^ also, is an image, so that 
the subject likewise is an image. In intelligibles, however, 
the morphe is truly form, so that the subject also is res^l. 
Hence, those who say that matter is essence, if they assert 
this of intelligible matter, speak rightly. For the subject 
there is essence, or rather, is the object of intellectual per- 
ception, together with that which it contains, and is wholly 
illuminated essence. To investigate, however, whether in- 
telligible matter is eternal, is similar to the inquiry whether 
ideas are eternal. For they are generated, indeed, so far 
as they have a principle of their subsistence ; but they are 
not generated [according to the usual acceptation of the 
term] because they have not a temporal beginning, but 
always proceed from something else, not like the natures 
which are always rising into existence, or becoming to be, 
as is the case with the world, but they always are, in the 
same manner as the world which is there [has an eternal 
subsistence]. For the difference which is there always 
produces matter ; since this which is the first motion is 
the principle of matter. Hence, it is called difference, 
because motion and difference were unfolded into light 
together with it. But the motion and difference which 
proceed from the first cause of all, are indefinite, and are 
in want of this cause in order that they may become termi- 
nated. They are, however, terminated, when they are con- 
verted to it. But prior to this, matter and difference are 
indefinite, and are not yet good, but are without the light 
of the good. For if light is from the good, that which 

^ Morphe pertains to the colour, figure, and magnitude of super- 
ficies. 
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receives the light, prior to its reception of it, does not 
always possess it, but possesses it, being different from it, 
since the light is from something else. And thus much 
concerning intelligible matter, which we have discussed 
perhaps more than is fit. 

VI. Of the receptacle of bodies, however, we must speak 
as follows : That it is necessary then, there should be a 
certain subject to bodies, which is different from them, the 
mutation of the elements into each other manifests. For 
there is not a perfect corruption of that which is changed ; 
since if there was, there would be a certain essence which 
would be dissolved into nonentity. Nor again, does that 
which is generated proceed into being from that which in 
every respect is not; but there is a mutation from one 
form into another. That, however, remains, which receives 
the form of the thing generated, and casts aside another 
form. This, therefore, in short, corruption manifests ; for 
corruption is of that which is a composite. But if this be 
the case, each sensible thing consists of matter and form. 
This, too, induction testifies, demonstrating that the thing 
which is corrupted is a composite. Analysis, likewise, 
evinces the same thing ; as if, for instance, a pot should 
be resolved into gold ; ^ but gold into water ; and the 
water being corrupted, will require an analogous process. 
It is necessary, also, that the elements should either be 
form, or the first matter, or that which consists of matter 
and form. But it is impossible, indeed, that they should 
be form. For how, without matter, could they have bulk 

^ "What Plotinus here says of the analysis into gold, is perfectly 
conformable to the assertion of Albertus Magnus, as cited by 
Becher in his ** Physica Suhterranea," p. 319, 4to. For his words 
are, "Non dari rem elementatam, in cujus ultima substantia- 
tione non reperiatur aurum." That all metals, likewise, may be 
analyzed into water, is the doctrine both of Plato and Aristotle. 
See my translation of the Timjeus of the former, and Meteors of 
the latter. 
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and magnitude ? Nor are they the first matter ; for they 
a,re corrupted. Hence, they consist of matter and form. 
And form, indeed, subsists according to quality and 
morphe; but matter according to the subject, which is 
indefinite, because it is not form. 

VII. Empedocles, however, who substitutes the elements 
for matter, has the corruption of them testifying against 
him. But Anaxagoras, who makes the mixture of things 
to be matter, and who says, that it has not an aptitude to 
[become] all things, but has all things in energy, subverts 
the intellect which he introduces ; not assigning to it the 
production of morphe and form, nor asserting that it is 
prior to matter, but that it subsists in conjunction with it. 
It is, however, impossible that intellect and matter should 
be consubsist-ent. For if the mixture participates of being, 
it follows that being is prior to it. But if being also is a 
mixture, a certain third thing is wanting to these. If, 
therefore, it is necessary that the demiurgus should have a 
prior subsistence, why is it necessary that forms should be 
in matter according to parvitude; and that afterwards 
intellect by a vainly laborious process should separate 
them from each other? For it is possible to impress 
quality in matter, since it is without quality, and to extend 
morphe through the whole of it. And, besides, is it not 
impossible that all things should be in every thing ? But 
he who asserts that the infinite is matter, should explain 
what this infinite is. And if it is infinite in such a way as 
that which cannot be passed over, it must be observed, 
that there is not any such things among beings, neither if 
it is the infinite itself, noi: if it is inherent in another 
nature, as an accident to a certain body. It is not, indeed, 
the infinite itself, because the part of it is necessarily 
infinite. Nor is it the infinite as an accident, because that 
to which it is an accident would not be of itself infinite, 
nor simple, and therefore evidently would not be matter. 
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But neither have atoms the order of matter, which indeed 
have no subsiatence whatever/ For every body is entirely 
divisible. This opinion is also confuted from the con- 
tinuity and moisture of bodies ; and also from the impos- 
sibility of things subsisting without intellect and souU 
which could not be formed from atoms. Again, it is not 
possible to fabricate any other nature, besides atoms from 
atoms ; since no artificer is able to produce any thing from 
matter which is not continuous. Ten thousand other 
objections might and have been urged against this hypo- 
thesis, and therefore it is superfluous to dwell longer on 
these particulars. 

VIII. What, then, is this nature, which is said to be- 
one, continued, and void of quality ? And, indeed, that it 
is not a body if void of quality, is evident ; ^ for if it were,. 

^ i.e. As things perfectly indivisible. 

* Though from the arguments adduced here by Plotinus, it 
appears to be impossible that the first matter should be body void 
of quaUty, yet I think there will not be any absurdity in admitting 
with Simplicius, that body is twofold, one kind as subsisting 
according to form and productive power, and defined by certain 
intervals ; but another as characterized by intensions and remis- 
sions, and an indefiniteness of an incorporeal, impartible, and 
intelligible nature ; this not being formally defined by three 
intervals, but entirely remitted and dissipated, and on all sidas. 
flowing from being into non-being. " Such an interval as this, we 
must perhaps," (says Simplicius) " admit matter to be, and not 
corporeal form, which now measures and bounds the infinite and 
indefinite nature of such an interval as this, and which stops it in 
its flight from being. Matter, however, is that by which material 
things differ from such as are immaterial. But they differ by 
bulk, interval, division, and things of this kind, and not by things 
which are defined according to measure, but by things void of 
measure and indefinite, and which are capable of being bounded 
by formal measures. The Pythagoreans appear to have been the 
first of the Greeks that had this suspicion concerning matter but 
after them Plato, as Moderatus also informs us. For he, con- 
formably to the Pythagoreans, evinced that the first one is above 
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it would have quality. But we say that it is the matter 
of all sensibles, and that it is not the matter of some, but 
the form of others ; as clay is matter to the potter, but is 
not simply matter. We do not, therefore, speak of it in 
this way, but with reference to all things ; and this being 
the case, we must not attribute to the nature of it any 
thing which is perceived among sensibles. Hence, besides 
not granting to it other qualities, such as colour, heat and 
<3old, we must ascribe to it neither levity or gravity, neither 
density or rarity, or figure; and therefore, neither must 
we ascribe to it magnitude. For magnitude itself is one 
thing, and to be great another. And figure itself is one 

being, and all essence ; but he says, that forms are the second one, 
which is true being and the intelligible ; and that the third one, 
which is psychical, or belonging to soul, participates of the onCt 
and of forms. He adds, that the last nature from this, and which 
is the nature of sensibles, does not participate them, but is adorned 
according to a representation of them, matter which is in them 
being the shadow of the non-being, which is primarily in quantity, 
or rather depending on and proceeding from it. According to this 
reasoning, therefore, matter is nothing else than the mutation of 
sensibles, with respect to intelligibles, deviating from thence, and 
carried downwards to non-being. 

Those things, indeed, which are the properties of sensibles are 
irrational, corporeal, distributed into parts, and passing into bulk 
and divulsion, through an ultimate progression into generation, 
viz. into matter ; for matter is always truly the last sediment. 
Hence, also, the Egyptians call the dregs of the first life, which 
they symbolically denominate water, matter, being as it were a 
certain mire. And matter is, as it were, the receptacle of gene- 
rated and sensible natures, not subsisting as any definite form, but 
as the state or condition of subsistence ; just as the impartible, 
the immaterial, true being, and things of this kind, are the con- 
stitution of an intelligible nature; all forms, indeed, subsisting 
both here and there, but here materially, and there immaterially ; 
viz. there impartibly and truly, but here partibly and shadowy. 
Hence, every form is here distributed according to material interval." 
See more on this subject in the notes to Book I. of my translation 
^f Aristotle's Physics. 
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thing, and that which is figured another. It is necessary, 
however, that it should not be a composite, but simple, 
and one certain thing in its own nature. For thus it will 
be destitute of all things. And he who imparts morphe 
to it, will impart morphe as something different from 
matter. He will also prefer, as it were, magnitude and all 
things from the things which exist; for otherwise, he 
would be subservient to the magnitude of matter, and his 
production would not possess the quantity which he wished 
it should, but that which matter is capable of receiving. 
To assert, however, that the will of the artificer concurs 
with the magnitude of matter, is fictitious. But if the 
maker is prior to matter, in this case matter will entirely 
be such as the maker wishes it to be, and will with facility 
be brought to all things, and therefore to magnitude. If, 
however, it has magnitude, it is also necessary that it 
should have figure, so that it will be still more difficult to 
be fashioned by the artificer. Form, therefore, enters 
matter, bringing all things with it. But every form pos- 
sesses magnitude, and the quantity which it contains is 
accompanied with reason [i.e. with a productive principle] 
and subsists under this. Hence, in every genus of things, 
quantity is defined together with form. For there is one 
magnitude of a man, and another of a bird. And it would 
be absurd to suppose, that the introduction of quantity to 
the matter of a certain bird, is any thing else than adding 
to it its proper quality. Nor must it be said that quality is 
a productive principle, but that quantity is not form, since 
it is both measure and number. 

IX. How then can any thing which ranks among beings 
be apprehended, which has no magnitude ? Perhaps every 
thing which is not the same with a certain quantity. For 
being and a certain quantity are not the same ; since there 
are many other things besides a definite quantity. And, 
in short, it must be admitted that every incorporeal nature 
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is without quantity. Matter, also, is incorporeal; since 
quantity itself is not a quantum [or a certain quantity], 
but that is a quantum which participates of quantity. 
Hence, from this it is evident, that quantity is form. As, 
therefore, a certain white thing is produced by the presence 
of whiteness ; but that which produces a white colour in 
an animal, and other various colours, is not a various 
colour, but a various productive principle ; thus also, that 
which produces a definite quantity, is not a definite quantity, 
but a quantum itself, or quantity itself, or a productive 
principle. Does quantity, therefore, acceding, evolve 
matter into magnitude ? By no means. For it was not 
contracted into a small space; but it imparts magnitude 
which prior to this was not, in the same manner as it 
imparts quality which had not a prior existence. 

X. What, therefore, is that which is void of magnitude 
in matter ? What, also, do you conceive that to be which 
is in a certain way void of quality ? And what is the intel- 
lection and the perception of it by the reasoning power ? 
Shall we say it is indefiniteness ? For if the similar is 
perceived by the similar, the indefinite also will be appre- 
hended by the indefinite. Reason, therefore, will become 
bounded about the indefinite ; but the intuition of it will 
be indefinite. If, however, every thing is known by reason 
and intelligence, but here, reason indeed says what it is 
requisite to say about it, and wishing to become intelli- 
gence, is not intelligence, but, as it were, a privation of 
intellect, — if this be the case, the phantasm of matter will 
rather be spurious, and not genuine, being composed of 
an imagination which is not true, and another kind of 
reason. And perhaps, Plato, looking to this, says, [in the 
Timaeus] that matter is apprehended by a spurious reason- 
ing. What, therefore, is the indefiniteness of the soul ? 
Is it an all-perfect ignorance, such as the absence [of 
knowledge] ? Or does the indefinite consist in a certain 
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negation^ in conjunction with a certain affirmation; and 
is it like darkness to the eye, obscurity being the matter 
of every invisible colour ? Thus, therefore, the soul also, 
taking away whatever in sensibles resembles light, and not 
being able to bound what remains, is similar to the eye 
placed in darkness, and then becomes in a certain respect 
the same with that which, as it were, it sees. Does it 
therefore see? Perhaps it sees matter as something 
deformed, and as void of colour, and void of light ; and 
besides this, as not having magnitude, since if it had, it 
would be invested with form. When, therefore, the soul 
understands nothing, is she not afEected in the same 
manner as when she sees matter? By no means. For 
when she understands nothing, she says nothing, or rather, 
she suffers nothing. But when she beholds matter, she 
suffers such a passion as when she receives the resem- 
blance of that which is formless ; since also when she 
understands things that have figure and magnitude, she 
understands them as composites. For she understands 
them as things diversified, and in short as possessing 
qualities. Hence, she understands the whole, and at the 
same time both, and her intellection or sensation of the 
inherent properties is clear and manifest. But her per- 
ception of a formless subject is obscure ; for it is not 
form. When, therefore, in the whole and composite, she 
receives the subject together with its inherent properties, 
and analyzes and separates them, then she understands 
obscurely that which reason leaves, darkly that which is 
dark, and sees intellectually, not understanding. And 
since matter itself does not remain formless, but in [sen- 
sible] things is invested with form, the soul also imme- 

' In the original fj h KaratpdaeL Tiviy but it appears from the 
version of Ficinus, that we should read, fi iv dTro<l>d(TH nvi avv 
KaratjidaEi rivi. This emendation the sense also requires, and is 
adopted in the above translation. 

D 
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diately impresses it with the form of things, being pained 
with the indefinite, as if afraid of being placed out of the 
order of beings, and not enduring to stop any longer at 
nonentity. 

XI. But why is it requisite there should be something 
else besides magnitude and all qualities, to the composi- 
tion of bodies? Or is it not necessary there should be 
that which is the recipient of all things ? It will not 
therefore be bulk. For if it were bulk, it would also be 
magnitude. But if it is without magnitude, it will not 
have a place where it may receive [all other things]. For 
being void of magnitude, what advantage would it derive 
from place, if it neither contributes to form and quality, 
nor to interval and magnitude ? the two latter of which 
appear to be derived to bodies from matter, wherever it 
may be. In short, as actions and productions, times and 
motions, though they have no substratum of matter in 
them, yet rank among beings ; thus, also, neither is it 
necessary that the first bodies should have a matter [which 
is without magnitude], but that each of them should be 
wholly that which it is, being more various by the mixture 
with things that have their composition from many forms. 
So that this matter which is without magnitude, is a vain 
name. In the first place, therefore, it is not necessary 
that whatever receives any thing should have bulk, if 
magnitude is not now present with it ; since soul, likewise, 
which receives all things, has all things at once. But if it 
happened to have magnitude, it would possess every thing 
that it contains, in magnitude. Matter, however, on this 
account, receives the things which it receives, in interval, 
because it is the recipient of interval; just as animals 
and plants, while they are extended with magnitude, 
receive at the same time the production of quality ; and 
quantity being contracted, quality also is contracted. If, 
however, because a certain magnitude pre-exists in things 
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of this kind, as a subject to the formator, some one should 
also require this in matter, he will not conceive rightly. 
For in the formation of these, not matter simply con- 
sidered, is employed, but matter of a certain kind. But it 
is necessary that matter simply considered, should possess 
ma^itude from something else. Hence, it is not necessary 
that the recipient of form should be bulk, but that at the 
same time it becomes bulk, it should receive another 
quality ; and that it should have indeed the phantasm of 
bulk, because, as being the first matter, it is an aptitude to 
the reception of it. It is, however, a void bulk ; and hence 
some assert that matter and a vacuum are the same. For 
the soul having nothing which it can bound, when it asso- 
ciates with matter, diffuses itself into the indefinite, 
neither circumscribing it, nor being able to arrive at any 
fixed point [of survey ;] since otherwise it would define it. 
Hence, neither is it to be separately called great, nor again 
small ; but it must be denominated both small and great. 
And thus it is bulk, and thus is without magnitude, 
because it is the matter of bulk. Being also contracted 
from the great to the small, and extended from the small 
to the great, it runs as it were through bulk. The indefi- 
niteness of it, hkewise, is a bulk of this kind, being the 
receptacle of magnitude in itseK; but in imagination in 
the way before explained. For with respect to such other 
things without magnitude as are forms, each of them is 
definite ; so that they bring with them no conception 
whatever of bulk. But matter being indefinite, and never 
at rest ^ with itseK, and being borne along to every form, 
in every direction, and easily led every where, becomes 
multitudinous by its generation and transition to all 
things. And after this manner it possesses the nature of 
bulk. 

* Instead of firi ttw 7ra<ra irap* avTrJQ^ it is necessary to read fii) 
iroTS iravaafja Trap* aifrrigf agreeably to the version of Ficinus. 
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XII. Magnitude, therefore, contributes something to 
bodies ; for the forms of bodies, are in dimensions. These 
forms, however, are not generated about magnitude, but 
about that which is amplified. For if they were generated 
about magnitude, and not about matter, they would be 
similarly void of magnitude and without subsistence, or 
would be productive principles alone. But forms are con- 
versant with soul, and therefore are not bodies. Hence, it 
is. necessary that here, many things should subsist about 
one thing; but this is distended with magnitude. And 
this [which is thus amplified,] is different from magni* 
tude ; since now also such things as are mingled, in conse- 
quence of having matter, pass into a sameness of condition, 
and do not require any thing else about which they may 
subsist, because each of the things that are mingled brings 
with it its own matter. At the same time, however, a 
certain recipient is necessary, viz. either a vessel, or place. 
But place is posterior to matter, and to bodies ; so that 
bodies prior to this will be indigent of matter. Nor does 
it follow that because productive energies and actions are 
immaterial, on this account bodies also are without matter. 
For the latter are composites, but this is not the case with 
actions. Matter also imparts a subject to agents when 
they act, abiding in them, but not giving itself to act ; for 
this is not investigated by material agents. Nor is one 
action changed into another, in order that matter may be 
in them ; but the agent passes from one action to another, 
so that he has the relation of matter to the actions them- 
selves. Matter, therefore, is necessary both to quality and 
magnitude, so that it is also necessary to bodies. Nor is 
it a vain name, but it is a certain subject, though it is 
invisible, and without magnitude. For if this is not 
granted, neither must we say that there are qualities ; and 
for the same reason we must deny the existence of magni- 
tude. For each of these, if assumed bv itself alone, must 
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be said to be notliing. But if these have a subsistence, 
though each of them obscurely exists, much more will 
matter have an existence, though it does not clearly sub- 
sist, and is apprehended, though not by the senses. For 
it is not perceived by the eyes, since it is without colour. 
Nor by the hearing ; for it has no sound. Nor by the 
smell, or the taste; for it has neither moisture, nor 
vapour. Is it, therefore, perceived by the touch ? Or is 
not this impossible, because neither is it a body ? For the 
touch pertains to body, because it pertains either to the 
dense, or the rare, the soft, or the hard, the moist, or the 
dry. None of these, however, subsist about matter ; so 
that it is perceptible by reasoning, but not by sense ; and 
by a reasoning not derived from, but void of intellect, on 
which account, as we have before observed, this reasoning 
is spurious. But neither is corporeity about matter. For 
if corporeity is a productive principle, it is different from 
matter. But if it is a thing now made, and as it were 
mingled, it will evidently be body, and not matter only. 

XIII. If, however, the subject of things is a certain 
quality, being something common in each of the elements, 
in the first place indeed, it must be shown what it is. 
And, in the next place, how quality can be a subject must 
be explained. How, likewise, can a thing which has quality 
be surveyed in that which is without magnitude, and with- 
out matter ? Likewise, if the quality is defined, how can 
it be matter ? But if it is something indefinite, it is not 
quality, but a subject, and matter which we are now in- 
vestigating. What hinders, therefore, but that it may 
indeed be void of quality in consequence of not in its own 
nature participating any one of other things, and yet 
through not participating of any thing, it may be endued 
with quality, entirely possessing a certain peculiarity, and 
differing from other things, being as it were a certain 
privation of them ? For he who suffers a privation of any 
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thing, as for instance, a blind man, is [it may be said] a 
participant of quality. If, therefore, there is a privation 
of these things about matter, how is it possible it should 
not be endued with quality? But if, in short, there is 
privation about it, it is in a stUl greater degree a partici- 
pant of quality, if privation is a certain something that 
has quality. He, however, who thus objects, what else 
does he do than make all things to be qualities, and the 
participants of quality? So that quantity, and also 
essence, will be quality. And if each of these is such 
like, quality will be present with it. It is, however, 
ridiculous to make that which is different from the par- 
ticipant of quality, and which is not such like, to be 
endued with quality. But if it should be said, this is 
because a thing that is different is a participant of quality, 
we reply, if indeed it is difference itself, it will not subsist 
as a thing that is such like, since neither is quality the 
f>articipant of quality. If, however, it is different alone, 
it is not alone different through itself, but through differ- 
ence, and is the same through sameness. Neither, there- 
fore, is privation quality, nor the participant of quahty, 
but is destitute of quality, or of something else, just as 
silence is the absence of sound or of some other thing. 
For privation is a negation. But a thing endued with 
quality consists in affirmation. The peculiarity, likewise, 
of matter is not morphe ; for not to possess quality is not 
to possess a certain form. It is absurd, therefore, to call 
that thing quality, which is not a participant of quality, 
and is just as if it should be said that a thing without 
magnitude, in consequence of being without, possesses 
magnitude. The peculiarity, therefore, of matter, is not 
any thing else than that which matter is : nor is its pecu- 
liarity adjacent to it, but rather subsists in a habitude to 
other things, because matter is different from them. And 
other things, indeed, are not only others, but each of them 
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19 a certain thing as having form. Matter, however, may 
be aptly said to be alone that which is another. Perhaps, 
also, it may be appropriately denominated other things, 
lest by caUing it in the singular number another, you 
should limit [its boundless nature ;] but by denominating 
it others, you will indicate the indefiniteness of its sub- 
sistence. 

XIV. That, however, is to be investigated, whether 
matter is privation, or privation subsists about matter. 
He, therefore, who says that both aj^e one in subject, but 
two in defiliition, ought in justice to teach us what defini- 
tion of each should be given. And to the definition of 
matter, indeed, he should adapt nothing of privation ; and 
to the definition of privation, nothing of matter. For 
either the one is not in the definition of the other, or each 
is in the definition of each, or one of them only is in the 
definition of the other, whichever it may be. If, there- 
fore, each is defined separately, and neither of them 
requires the other, both will be two things, and matter 
will be different from privation, though privation may 
happen to it. In the definition of the one, however, it is 
necessary that the other should not be seen, not even in 
capacity. But if they are as a flat nose, and flatness of 
the nose, thus also each of them is twofold and two. And , 
if they are as fire and heat, heat being in fire, but fire not 
being assumed in heat, and matter is so privation as fire 
is hot, — ^in this case, privation will be, as it were, the form 
of matter, but the subject will be another thing, which it 
is necessary should be matter. Neither, likewise, in this 
way will they be one. Are they, therefore, thus one in 
subject, but two in definition, privation not signifying 
that a certain thing is present, but that it is not present, 
and privation being as it were a negation of beings, as if 
some one should say non-being ? For negation does not 
add any thing, but says a thing is not, and thus privation 
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will be as non-being. If, therefore, it is non-being, be-» 
cause it is not being but something else, will there be two 
definitions ; the one indeed regarding the subject, but the 
other privation, manifesting a habitude to other things ? 
Or shall we say, that the definition of matter respects 
other things, and that this is also the case with the defini- 
tion of a subject ; but that the definition of privation,. if 
it manifests the indefiniteness of it, will perhaps touch 
upon its nature, excepting that each is one in the subject, 
but two in definition ? But if privation in consequence 
of being indefinite, infinite, and without quality, is the 
same with matter, how will there be any longer two 
definitions ? 

XV. Again, it must be investigated, whether if the 
infinite and indefinite are in another nature accidentally, 
how this is an accident, and whether privation happens to 
it. If, indeed, such things as numbers and reasons [or 
productive principles] are remote from infinity; for they 
are boundaries and orders, and arrangement is derived to 
other things from these ; but these arrange not that which 
is arranged, nor the orders of things, that which arranges 
being different from that which is arranged; and end, 
bound, and reason, arrange; — if this be the case, it is 
» necessary that what is arranged and bounded, should be 
infinite. Matter, however, is arranged, and also such 
things as are not matter, by participating or possessing 
the nature of matter. Hence it is necessary, that matter 
should be infinite, yet not infinite in such a way as if the 
infinite was accidental to matter. For in the first place, 
that which happens to any thing ought to be formative ; 
but the infinite is not formative. In the next place, to 
what existing thing will the infinite be an accident V Will 
it be to bound, and that which is bounded ? Matter, how- 
ever, is neither any thing bounded, nor bound. The 
infinite, also, acceding to that which is bounded, loses its 
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own nature. Hence, the infinite is not an accident to 
matter. Matter, therefore, is the infinite; since in intel- 
ligiJblea also, matter is the infinite which is there} And 
there, indeed, it is generated from the infinity or power 
of the one, or from the ever, infinity not being in the one, 
but proceeding from it. How, therefore, is the infinite 
there, and also here? Or is not the infinite twofold? 
And in what do they differ? They differ in the same 
manner as archetype and image. Is the latter, therefore, 
in a less degree infinite ? Perhaps it is more infinite. For 
so far as the image flies from the reality of existence, so 
far it is in a greater degree infinite. For infinity is in a 
•greater degree in that which is less bounded. For that 
which is less in good is more in evil. Hence the infinite 
which is in intelligibles, in consequence of having more of 
being, is but as an image [with respect to the infinity of 
matter]. But the infinite which is here, as having less 
of being, so far as it flies from existence and truth, and 

^ "Power," says Proclus, (in Theol. Plat. lib. iii. cap. 9.) *'is 
every where the cause of prolific progressions, and of all multitude ; 
occult power, indeed, being the cause of occult multitude ; but the 
power which exists in energy, and which unfolds itself into light, 
being the cause of .all-perfect multitude. Through this cause, 
therefore, I think that every being, and every essence, has con- 
nascent powers. For it participates of infinity, and derives its 
hyparxis indeed from bound, but its power from infinity. And 
being is nothing else than a monad of many powers, and a multi- 
plied hyparxis, and on this account being is one many. — It appears 
to me also, that Plotinus and his followers, frequently indicating 
these things, produce being from form and intelligible matter, 
arranging form as analogous to the one, and to hyparxis, but 
power as analogous to matter. And if, indeed, they say this, they 
speak rightly. But if they ascribe a certain formless and indefinite 
nature to an intelligible essence, they appear to me to wander 
from the conceptions of Plato on this subject. For the infinite is 
not the matter of bound, but the power of it, nor is bound the 
form of the infinite, but the hyparxis of it." See my translation 
of this work of Proclus, vol. i. p. 173. 
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is drawn down to the nature of an image, is a more true 
infinite. Is, therefore, the infinite the same thing as to 
be infinite? Perhaps where there are that which has a 
productive and forming power, and matter, each of these 
is different ; but where there is matter alone, they must 
either be said to be the same, or in short, and which also 
is better, to be infinite is not here. For it would be 
reason in order that it might be infinite [i.e. would have 
a productive and forming power,] which is not in the 
infinite. Hence matter must be said to be of itself infinite, 
through having an arrangement opposite to reason. For 
as reason not being any thing else is reason, thus also it 
must be said, that matter being opposed to reason accord- 
ing to infinity, is infinite in such a way as not to be any 
thing else. 

XVI. Is, therefore, matter the same with difference, or 
is it not the same ? Perhaps it is not the same with differ- 
ence simply considered,^ but with a part of difference 
which is opposed to beings properly so called, and which 
are productive principles. Hence, also, non-being is thus a 
certain being, and the same with privation, if privation is' 
an opposition to the things which subsist in reason. Will, 
therefore, privation be corrupted by the accession of that 
of which it is the privation? By no means. For the 
receptacle of habit, is not habit, but privation. The re- 
ceptacle, likevrise, of bound, is not that which is termi- 
nated, nor bound, but the infinite, and this so far as it 
is infinite. How is it possible, therefore, that bound 
approaching should not destroy the nature of the infinite, 
especially since this infinite has not an accidental sub- 
sistence ? Or may we not say that if this infinite was infinite 
in quantity, it would perish ? Now, however, this is not the 
case, but on the contrary its being is preserved by bound. 

^ It appears from the version of Ficinus, that the words ?/ ov 
-nirbv irepoTTiTi dirXatg, are wanting in this place in the original. 
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For bound brings that which the infinite is naturally 
adapted to be, into energy and perfection ; just as that 
which is not yet sown [is brought to perfection] when it is 
sown, and as the female [when impregnated] by the male. 
For then the female nature is not destroyed, but possesses 
the female characteristic in a greater degree ; since then it 
becomes more eminently that which it is. Is, therefore, 
matter evil when it partakes of good ? Or shall we say it 
is evil on this account because it was in want of good ? 
For it did not possess it. For that which is in want of any 
thing, and obtains what it wants, will perhaps become 
a medium between good and evil, if it is equally disposed 
towards both. But that which possesses nothing, as being 
in poverty, or rather being poverty itself, is necessarily evil. 
For this is not the want of wealth or of strength, but it is 
the want of wisdom, and the want of virtue, of beauty, 
strength, morphe, form, and quality. How, therefore, is 
it possible it should not be deformed ? How is it possible 
it should not be perfectly base ? How is it possible it 
should not be perfectly evil ? The matter, however, which 
is in intelligibles is [real] being. For that which is prior to 
it is beyond being. But here [in the sensible region,] that 
which is prior to matter is being. Hence the matter which 
is here is not being, since it is different from it when com- 
pared with the beauty of being. 



IV. 
AGAINST THE GNOSTICS/ 

II. ix. 

I. Since it has appeared to us that the nature of the good 
is simple and the first ; for every thing which is not the 
first is not simple ; and since it has nothing in itself, but 
is one alone, and the nature of what is called the one, is the 
same with the good ; for it is not first something else, and 

^ ** At the time in which Plotinus lived," (says Porphyry in his 
life of our philosopher,) " there were many Christians and others, 
who departing from the ancient philosophy, hecame heretics [with 
respect to it] ; viz. the followers of Adelphius and Acylinus, who 
being in possession of many of the writings of Alexander, Philo- 
comus, Demostratus, and Lydus, and exhibiting the revelations of 
Zoroaster, Zostrianus, Nicotheus, AUogenes, Meses, and certain 
others, deceived many, and were themselves deceived. For they 
asserted, that Plato had not penetrated the depth of an intelligible 
essence. Hence Plotinus in his conferences adduced many argu- 
ments against them, and also wrote a book which we have inscribed 
* Against the Gnostics,' leaving the rest to our judgment." 

After this testimony of Porphyry, it is singular, as Fabricius 
observes, that Plotinus should not even once use the word Gnostics, 
in any part of his treatise against them. But as he was a man 
sparing of words beyond all other writers, he was perhaps satis- 
fied with the inscription which he knew would be given to the 
book by Porphyry, and being wholly attentive to the conceptions 
of his own wonderful mind, did not busy himself wdth a repetition 
of names. Wherever this word, therefore, occurs in the following 
translation, it is inserted by me for the sake of perspicuity. 
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afterwards one, — nor is the good something else, and after- 
wards the good ; this being the case, when we say the one, 
and when we say the good, it is necessary to think that we 
speak of one and the same nature ; not predicating any 
thing of it, but manifesting it t<^ ourselves as much as 
possible. It is also called the first, because it is most 
simple ; and sufficient to itself, because it does not consist 
of many things. For if it did, it would be suspended from 
the things of which it consists. It likewise is not in any 
thing else, because every thing which is in another, is also 
derived from another. If, therefore, it is neither from, nor 
in another, and has not any composition in its nature, it is 
necessary that there should not be any thing superior to it. 
Hence, it is not requisite to proceed to other principles, but 
having admitted this, and next to this intellect which is 
primarily intellect, we ought afterwards to place soul, as 
the next in rank. For this is the order according to nature, 
neither to admit more, nor fewer than these in the inteUi- 
gible. For those who admit fewer than these, must either 
say that soul and intellect are the same, or that intellect 
and that which is first are the same. It has, however, been 
frequently demonstrated by us, that these are different from 
each other. 

It remains, therefore, that we should consider at present > 
if there are more than these three, what the natures are 
which exist besides these. For since the principle of all 
things subsists in the way we have shown, it is not possible 
for any one to find a more simple and elevated principle. 
For they [the Gnostics] vdll not say^ that there is one 
principle in capacity, but another in energy; since it is 
ridiculous in things which are in energy, and immaterial, 
to make many natures by dividing into capacity and energy. 
But neither in the natures posterior to these, is it to be 

' Instearl of ou yap Sei here, it is necessary to read ov yap Sn. 
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supposed that there is a certain intellect established in 
quiet, but that another is as it were moved. For what 
is the quiet of intellect, what the motion and language 
of it ? And what will be the leisure of one intellect, and 
the work of the other ? For intellect always possesses an 
invariable sameness of subsistence, being constituted in a 
stable energy. But motion directed to, and subsisting 
about it, is now the employment of soul. Reason also pro- 
ceeding from intellect into soul, causes soul to be intellec- 
tual, and does not produce a certain other nature between 
intellect and soul. Moreover, neither, is it necessary to 
make many intellects on this account, that one of them per- 
ceives intellectually, but another sees that it sees intellec- 
tually. For if in these, to perceive intellectually is one 
thing, but another to perceive that it sees intellectually, yet 
there must be one intuitive perception in these which is not 
insensible of its own energies. For it would be ridiculous 
to form any other conception than this of true intellect. 
But the intellect will be entirely the same, which perceives 
intellectually, and which sees that it sees intellectually. 
For if this were not the case, the one would be alone 
intelligent but the other would perceive that it was intelli- 
gent, and the former would be different from the latter. 
If, however, they say that these two [only] differ from each 
other in conceptions, in the first place indeed, they will be 
deprived of many hypostases ; and in the next place it is 
necessary to consider, whether any conception of ours can 
admit the subsistence of an intellect which is alone intelli- 
gent, and which does not perceive that it sees intellectually. 
For when a thing of this kind happens to us who are 
always attentive to impulses and cogitations, if we are 
moderately worthy, it becomes the cause to us of folly. 

When, therefore, that which is truly intellect intel- 
lectually perceives itself in its intellections, and the intelli- 
gible of it is not externally posited, but intellect itself 
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is also the intelligible, it necessarily follows that in intel- 
lectual perception it possesses itself, and sees itself. But 
seeing itself, it perceives itself not to be void of intelli- 
gence, but intelligent. So that in primarily energizing in- 
tellectually, it will also have a perception that it sees intel- 
lectually, both being as one ; nor can there be any 
conception of duplicity there. If, likewise, always perceiv- 
ing intellectually it is that which it is, what place can 
there be for the conception which separates intellectual 
perception from the perceiving that it sees intellectually ? 
If, however, some one should introduce a third conception 
to the second, which asserts that it perceives that it sees 
intellectually, and should say that it understands (i,e., sees 
intellectually), that what understands understands, the 
absurdity is still more apparent. And why may not asser- 
tions of this kind be made to infinity ? The reason, like- 
wise, proceeding from intellect which may be adduced, and 
from which afterwards another reason is generated in the 
soul, so as to become a medium between intellect and soul, 
deprives the soul of intellectual perception, if it does not 
derive this reason from intellect, but from some other 
intermediate nature. Hence it would possess an image 
of reason, but not reason itself. And in short, it would 
not have a knowledge of intellect, nor would it be 
intelligent. 

II. Hence it must not be admitted that there are more 
principles than these [in the intelligible world], nor must 
these superfluous conceptions be adopted, which have no 
place there; but it must be said that there is one in- 
tellect always subsisting with invariable sameness, and in 
every respect without fluctuation, which imitates as much 
as possible its father ; and with respect to our soul, that 
one part of it always abides on high,' that another part of 

^ This is one of the peculiar dogmas of Plotinus, which is how- 
ever opposed, and I think very justly by Proclus, in the last 
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it is conversant with sensibles, and that another has a sub- 
sistence in the middle of these. For as there is one nature 
in many powers, at one time the whole soul tends upward 
in conjunction with the most excellent part, of itseK, and 
of the universe,^ but at another time, the worst part being 
drawn down, draws together with itself the middle part. 
For it is not lawful that the whole of it should be drawn 
downward. This passion also happens to the soul, because 
it did not abide in that which is most beautiful, where the 
soul which does not rank as a part [continually] abiding, 
and of which we are not a part, imparts to the whole body 
of the universe, as much as it is able to receive from it. At 
the same time also, this soul remains free from all solici- 
tude, not governing the world by the discursive energy of 
reason, nor correcting any thing [in itself;] but by the 
vision of that which is prior to itself, adorning the uni- 
verse with an admirable power. For the more it looks to 
itself, the more beautiful and powerful it becomes, and 
possessing these excellencies from the intelligible world, it 
imparts them to that which is posterior to itself, and as it 
is always illuminated, it always illuminates. 

III. Being therefore always illuminated, and continually 
possessing light, it imparts it to the natures that are in a 
consequent order. And these are always contained and 
irrigated by this light, and enjoy life through it, as far as 
they are able. Just as if a fire being placed in a certain 

Proposition of his Elements of Theology. "For if," (as he there 
says) ** something pertaining to the soul remains on high in the 
intelligible world, it will always perceive intellectually, without 
transition, or transitively. But if without transition, it will be 
intellect, and not a part of the soul. And if with transition, then 
from that which always, and from that which sometimes energizes 
intellectually, one essence will be formed. This, however, is 
inipossil)le. 

^ From the version of Ficinus, it api:>ears that instead of rov 
ovTog in this place, we should read rov iravToc. 
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middle, whatever is capable of receiving heat, should be 
heated by it as much as possible ; though the fire is limited 
by measure. But when the powers not being measured, 
are never-failing, how is it possible that they should have 
an existence, and yet nothing should participate of them ? 
It is, however, necessary that every thing should impart 
itself to something else ; or the good will not be good, nor 
intellect be intellect, nor soul be soul; unless after that 
which lives primarily, there is also that which has a 
secondary life, as long as that exists which is primarily 
vital. Hence it is necessary that all things should be per- 
petually consequent to each other, and should be generated 
by other things, because they depend on others for their 
subsistence. Things therefore that are said to be gene- 
rated, were not generated at a certain time, but were and 
will be rising into existence ; nor will they be corrupted, 
those things excepted which they contain, into which they 
may be resolved. But that which has nothing into which 
it can be resolved, will not be corrupted. If, however, 
some one should say that things which are in generation 
may be resolved into matter, we reply, and why may not 
matter also be dissolved ? But if it is said that matter 
may be dissolved, we ask what necessity there was that it 
should be generated ? If they say it was necessary, and 
therefore it was generated, we reply, and it is also now neces- 
sary. But if it should be left alone, divine natures would not 
be every where, but would be circumscribed in a certain 
place, as if surrounded with a wall. If, however, this is im- 
possible, matter is perpetually^ illuminated [by divinity]. 
IV. But if they say that soul suffering as it were a de- 
fluxion of its wings, made the world, we reply, that this 
does not befall the soul of the universe. If also they say 
this soul is deceived and in error, they should assign the 

^ It appears that act is wanting here in the original, 

E 
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cause of its deception and error. When likewise was it de- 
ceived ? For if from eternity, it will for the same ^ reason 
remain in error. But if it began at a certain time to be 
deceived, why was it not deceived prior to that time ? We, 
however, do not say that the tendency of the soul down- 
ward produced the world, but rather the non-tendency of 
it. But if it tends downward, it is evident that this must 
arise fi'om its forgetf ulness of what the intelligible world 
contains. And if it is forgetful of these, how did it 
fabricate the world ? For whence can it make, except from 
the things which it saw there ? But if it fabricates recol- 
lecting the things that are there, it has not, in short, any 
tendency downward. For it does not possess nor see them 
obscurely, if it is without this tendency. And why, if it 
has any recollection of them, should it not wish to return 
thither ? For what can it suppose will happen to itself 
from fabricating the world ? For it is ridiculous to assert 
that it made the world, in order that it might be honoured, 
and is an opinion derived from the makers of statues. If, 
likewise, soul fabricated by a reasoning process, and did 
not naturally possess a producing power, how did it make 
this world ? When also -will it destroy the world? For if 
it repented having made it, why does it defer its destruc- 
tion ? But if it does not yet repent, neither will it ever, as 
being now accustomed to it, and becoming through time 
more friendly towards it. If, also, it defers the destruc- 
tion of the world on account of partial souls, waiting for 
their union with it, these souls ought not to have descended 
again into generation, having experienced in a former de- 
scent, the evils which are here ; so that prior to the present 
time they would have ceased to descend. Nor must we 
grant them that this world was produced in an evil condi- 
tion, because there are many molestations in it. For this 

^ Instead of kuto. tov avrStv Xoyov^ it is necessary to read koto. 
rbv avrbv \&yov. 
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arises from forming too exalted an opinion of this sensible 
world, and conceiving it to be the same with that which is 
intelligible, and not the image of it. For what more beau- 
tiful image of it could have been generated ? What other 
tire could be a better image of the fire which is there, than 
the fire which is here ? Or what other earth than this, of 
the earth which is there ? What sphere, also, could be 
more accurate and venerable, or more orderly in its motion 
[than that of this sensible universe], after the comprehen- 
sion which is there of the intelligible world in itself ? And 
what other sun after the intelligible sun, can be prior to 
this which is the object of sight ? 

V. It is however truly absurd, that they having a body 
like other men, together with desires, pains, and anger, 
should not despise the power of these, but assert that they 
are able to come into contact with the intelligible, and yet 
that there is not in the sun a more impassive power, though 
it exists in a superior order, and has not as our bodies 
have, a predominant tendency to a change of quality, and 
that it has not likewise a wisdom more excellent than we 
have whose origin is recent, and who are prevented by so 
many impediments from arriving at truth. Nor agaiuy is 
it fit to assert that the soul of the vilest men is immortal and 
divine, hut that all heaven and the stars that are there, do not 
participate of immortality, though they consist of things far 
more beautiful and pure [than any thing terrestrial], and 
though it is evident that whatever is there is orderly and 
elegant ; especially since they blame the disorder which is 
about the earth, as if an immortal soul would choose this 
inferior abode, and willingly though more excellent be 
subservient to a mortal soul. The introduction also of 
this other soul by them is absurd, which according to them 
derives its composition from the elements. For how can 
a composition from the elements possess any life? For 
the mixture of these produces either the hot or the cold, or 
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that which is mingled from both, or the dry, or the moist, 
or a compound from these. How, likewise, is soul the 
connecting bond of the four elements, since it consists 
from and is posterior to them ? But when they also add 
animadversion and will, and ten thousand other things 
to this soul, it may be asked why they ascribe these to it. 
Farther still, they do not honour this sensible fabrication of 
thingSy nor this visible earth, but they say that there is a new ^ 
earth produced for them, into which they are to ascend from 
hence ; and that this new earth is the productive principle 
of the world ; though why is it necessary that they should 
dwell in the paradigm of a world which they hate? 
Whence likewise does this paradigm subsist ? For this, 
according to them, derived its subsistence from the maker 
of the world, verging to terrestrial natures. If, therefore, 
by the maker of the universe great attention is paid to the 
production of another world, after the intelligible world 
which he possesses, why is this attention requisite ? And if 
he was thus attentive prior to the world, was it in order that 
souls might be saved ? How is it, therefore, that they are 
not saved ? So that the world was made in vain. But if he 
was thus attentive posterior to the world, receiving his 
knowledge by a spoliation of form from matter, in this 
case, the skill which souls derive from experience, is suffi- 
cient to their salvation. But if they think that the form 
of the world should be assumed in souls, from whence is 
this novel doctrine derived ? 

VI. And why is it requisite to speak of the other hypo- 
stases which they introduce, such as transmigrations, 
repercussions, and repentances?^ For if they say that 

' It appears from the version of Ficinus, that for i/Dr here, we 
should read rkav, 

* Forms or ideas, according to the ancient wisdom of the Greeks, 
leap into matter, which is adapted by the exemplar of the universe 
to receive the images of them, and like a mirror gives back the 
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these are the passions of soul when it repents, and reper- 
cussions, when it contemplates as it were the images of 
beings, and not beings themselves, — these are vain asser- 
tions, adduced for the purpose of establishing a peculiar 
sect. For as they do not adhere to the ancient wisdom of 
the Greeks, they fabricate such fictions as these. For the 
Q-reeks knew and asserted without any arrogance and 
pride, that there are methods of ascent from the cavern 
[of sense] and gradual progressions to a more and more 
true survey [of an intelligible essence.] And, in short, 
some things are assumed by the Gf^nostics from Plato, but 
others are innovations of their own, in order that they 
may establish a peculiar philosophy, and are deviations 
from the truth. For the punishments and rivers in Hades, 
and transmigrations into other bodies, are derived from 
Plato. The admission, likewise, of multitude in intel- 
ligibles, viz. of being and intellect ; and another demiurgus, 
and soul, is assumed from what is said in the " Timseus." 
For Plato there says, " Intellect, therefore, perceiving ideas 
in which is animal itself, understood by the discursive 
energy of reason, that the universe should contain as many 
as are there.** But they not understanding Plato, intro- 
duce an intellect at rest, containing all things in itself ; a 
second intellect besides this, contemplating what the first 
contains; and a third intellect energizing dianoetically. 
Frequently, likewise, the fabricating soul is assumed by 
them for the reasoning intellect. And they fancy that 
this soul is the Demiurgus, according to Plato ; not know- 
influx of the ideas which it receives. Souls, therefore, falling 
from the intelligible world become deceived, by mistaking the 
resemblances of forms for forms themselves, tiU by repentance they 
return to their true country, from which they have been as it were 
banished, through their abode on the earth. The Gnostics per- 
verting this doctrine, gave the names of essences to such like 
passions of the soul. 
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ing who the Deraiurgus is. And, in short, they falsely 
ascribe to Plato the mode of fabrication which they intro- 
duce, and many other things, and pervert the opinions of 
the man ; as if they alone understood an intelligible nature, 
but he, and other blessed men were ignorant of it. Denomi- 
nating, likewise, the intelligible multitude, they fancy that 
they bare accurately discovered its nature ; though at the 
same time, by the multitude which they introduce, thqr 
draw down the intelligible nature into a similitude with 
that which is sensible and subordinate. For it is necessary 
to consider intelligible multitude as subsisting aecording 
to the least possible nnraber, and ascribing all things to 
that which is posterior to the first, not to investigate any 
other intelligibles ; that being all things, and the first 
intellect and essence, and such other beautiful essences as 
exist after the first nature. But we should admit that the 
form of soul ranks in the third place. 

Moreover, we should investigate the differences of souls, 
in passions, or in nature, bo as not in any respect to repre- 
hend divine men, but should benevolently receive their 
assertions, as being sanctioned by antiquity, adopting what 
has been well said by them, respecting the immortality of 
the soul, the intelligible world, and the first God ; as also, 
that it is necessary the soul should fly from an association 
with the body, and that a separation from the body is a 
flight from generation to real essence. For if they were 
clearly to assert these things, which are admitted by Flato, 
they would do well. No one, hmcever, will envy their vrith- 
ing to digeent from theee dogmas; nor their endeovourg to 
eglabligh their own opiniottg among their wuditorg, hy defaming 
and ingoleiUly attacking the doctrines of the Qreetcg. But 
they ought to demonstrate that their own peculiar opinions, 
which are different from those of the Greeks, are right; 
and should benevolently and philosophically adduce the 
opinions of the ancients. Justly, also, l<x)king to truth 
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when they oppoie the ancients, they ought not to aim at 
renown by censuring those who from a remote period have 
been celebrated by no contemptible men, nor assert that 
they are better than them. For what the ancients have 
said concerning intclligiblea, is much better, and more 
replete with learning than what tbey say ; and is easily 
, knovni to be bo hy those who are not deceived by the fraud 
which at present invades mankind. Indeed, the additions 
which the Gnostics have made to what they received from 
the ancients, will be found to l)e by no means appropriate ; 
and hence in their oppositions to them, tbey introduce 
manifold generations and corruptions. They likewise find 
fault with this universe, reprobate the communion of the . 
soul with body, and blame the governor of the world. 
They also confound the demiurgus with soul, and ascribe 
the same passions to the soul of the world as to partial souls. 
That this world, therefore, never began, nor will ever 
cease to be, but will continue in existence, as long as intel- 
ligibles have a subsistence, has been elsewhere shown by 
us. And that the communion of our soul with the body, 
is not better for the soul, has been asserted prior to them. 
But that the soul of the universe should receive any thing 
from oui's, is just as if some one adducing the tribe of 
potters or braziers, in a well-governed city, should blame 
the whole city [on their account]. It is necessary, however, 
to be persuaded that the soul of the universe governs in a 
vray very different from ours ; and not bound to body as 
our souls are. Tor besides ten thousand other differences 
which we have elsewhere enumerated, this also ought to 
be considered, that we are bound by the body, the bond 
being now in reality produced. For the nature of body 
being bound in the whole soul, binds together with itself 
whatever it may comprehend ; but the soul of the universe 
is not bound by the things which it binds. For it has 
dominion over them. Hence it is not passively affected by 
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them. We, however, are not the lords of theae. But w> 
much of the aoul of the world as is raised to the divine 
nature which is above it, so much of it remains entire and 
simple, and without impediment ; and so much of it as 
imparts life to the body with which it ia connected, receives 
nothing from it. For, in short, that which ja in something 
different from itself, necessarily receives the passive pro- 
perties of that in which it is. But this no longer imparts 
any thing of itself to that which possesses its own proper 
life. Just as if one thing should be eentrically inserted in 
another, and which is co-passive with that in which it ia 
inserted ; but the latter being decayed, should permit the 
former to have its own life ; sincti, neither when the fire 
which is in you is extinct, is the wholeness of fire extin- 
guished. Nor if the whole of fire should perish, this would 
not affect the soul of the universe, but the corapoaitiou of 
the mundane body. And if in each of the remaining 
elements there should be a certain world, this would not 
affect tlie soul of the universe, since the composition of 
the world ia different from that of each of the animals 
which it contains. For the soul of the world stands as it 
were over its body, and orders it to abide ; but here the 
elements secretly as it were withdrawing themselves, are 
bound in their proper order by a secondary bond. In the 
former case, however, they have no place into which they 
can iiy. Hence, it is neither necessary to contain them 
internally, nor by external corapreasion to impel them 
inwardly; but each remains where nature from the first 
intended it should remain. And if any one of them is 
naturally moved, those things to which motion is not 
natural are affected by it. Tlie bodies, however, which are 
naturally moved, are moved in a beautiful manner, as being 
parts of the whole ; hut certain things are comipted, in 
consequence of not being able to sustain the order of the 
whole. Just as if in a great dance, which ia conducted in 
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a becoming manner, a tortoise being caught in the middle 
of the progression, should be trod upon, not being able to 
escape the order of the dance ; though if the tortoise had 
arranged itself with the dance, it would not have suffered 
from those that composed it. 

To inquire, however, why the world was made, is the 
same thing as to ask why soul is ; and why the demiui^us 
made it? For this indeed, in the first place, is the inquiry 
of those who suppose there is a beginning of perpetuity. 
In the next place, they fancy that the demiurgus became 
the cause of the fabrication of the world, through being 
changed from one thing to another. Hence, they are to 
be taught, if they are equitably disposed, what the nature 
of these things is, that they may cease to revile what is 
honourable, which they will easily do, if they become pro- 
perly cautious respecting such like particulars. For no 
one can rightly blame the administration of the universe, 
since in the first place it demonstrates the magnitude of an 
intelligible nature. For if it proceeds into life in such a 
way, as not to have an indistinct and confused life, such as 
the smallest natures in it possess, which are perpetually 
generated night and day through the abundant life it con- 
tains ; but is continued, clear and abundant, and is every 
where a life exhibiting an inestimable wisdom, how is it 
possible not to assert that it is a perspicuous and beautiful 
statue of the intelligible Gods ? But if though it imitates 
the intelligible paradigm it is not the same with it, this is 
conformable to nature ; since if it were the same with, it 
would no longer imitate it. The assertion, however, is 
false, that it imitates this paradigm in a dissimilar manner. 
For nothing is omitted, which a beautiful and natural 
image can possibly possess ; since it was indeed necessary 
that this imitation should exist, but yet that it should not 
be an imitation resulting from the discursive energy of 
reason, and an artificial care. For it was not possible that 
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the intelligible Bhould be the laat of things; since ii 
neceBSfiry that the energy of it should be twofold, or 
deed abiding in itself, but the other proceeding into s 
thing else. Hence it wae necessary that there shoul 
be something posterior to it. For that alone which i 
the most powerless of all things, has nothing of itse 
which proceeds downwards. But an admirable 
flourishes in intelligibles, so that this power perpetual 
fabricates. 

If, however, there is another [sensible] world 1 
than this, what is it? But if it is necessary that i 
world should exist, and there is no other, it is this v 
which preserves the imitation of the intelligible univers 
Tor the whole earth indeed, is full of v 
and of immortal beings ; and all things are replete w 
these, as far as to the heavens. And with respect t 
stars, both those which are in the inferior spheres, and tl 
which are in the highest orb, what r 
why they are not Gods, since they are moved in order, i 
revolve with such beautiful bodies ? Why should they no( 
possess virtue, or wliat can hinder them from obtaining H 
For those things have no plaee there, which are the causes 
of evils here ; nor is that evil of body there, which here is 
disturbed and disturbs. What, likewise, prevents celestial 
natures from possessing intellectual energy, since they are 
iilwaya at leisure, and from receiving in their intellect 
divinity, and the other intelligible G-ods. But to assert 
that our wisdom is more excellent than theirs, will be said 
by no one who is not insane ; since if souls have descended 
hither, through being compelled by the soul of the world, 
how since they suffer compulsion are they better than that 
soul? For in souls, that which has dominion is more 

' It appenni from the version of Ficinns, that oil is here wfuiting 
ia the original. And indeed, the nense requires it ahonld be 
inserted. 
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excellent. And if souls descended hither voluntarily, why 
do you blame this sensible region, into which you willingly 
came ? Especially since you may be liberated from it, if it 
is not agreeable to you to stay. If, however, this universe 
is a place of such a kind, that it is possible to obtain 
wisdom in it, and while dwelling here to live according to 
a similitude of intelligibles, does not this testify that 
sensible are suspended from intelligible forms ? 

IX. If, however, some one should blame wealth and 
poverty, and the inequality in the dispensation of every 
thing of this kind, in the first place, such a one is ignorant 
that the worthy man does not seek for equality in such 
like particulars ; nor ^ of opinion that those who possess 
many things, have more [of good ;] nor that rulers are 
better than private individuals, but suffers others to make 
such things as these the objects of their pursuit. He also 
knows that the present life is twofold, the one being that 
of worthy men, but the other that of the multitude. And 
that the life of worthy men tends to the summit, and that 
which is on high ; but that the life which is merely human 
is again twofold, the one kind being mindful of virtue, and 
participating of a certain good, but the other pertaining to 
the vile rabble and to artificers, who administer to the 
necessities of more worthy men. But if one man slays 
another, or is vanquished by pleasure, through imbecility 
of mind, what is there wonderful in this, since the guilt is 
not in intellect, but in souls that are of a puerile nature ? 
And if this should happen to be an exercise of the victors 
and the vanquished, how is it possible that this also should 
not subsist rightly ? But if you should be injured, what 
dreadful thing is there in this to an immortal nature? 
And if you kill another [instead of being killed yourself,] 
you have what you wish. If, however, you still blame 
the administration of things, there is no necessity for you 
to continue any longer in life. But it is acknowledged 
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that there are judicial deciaions here, and puniahmenl 
How, therefore, is it right to blame a city for distributi 
to eTerj- one according' to hla deeert, eiiice virtue is 
honoured in it, and vice has its appropriate disgrace? 
There are, likewise, in the world, not only statues of the 
Gods, but the Gods themselves, beholding from on high, 
who easily, as it is said, escape the accusations of men, 
since they conduct all things in order from the beginning 
U> the end, and distribute an appropriate allotment to 
every one, conformable to the mutations of lives, and to 
actions in a pre-existent state ; of which he who is igno- 
rant, is of all men the most rash and rustic in divine con- 
cerns. It is requisite, however, tlaat, you should endeavour 
to become a most excellent character, and not think that 
you alone are able to become so ; for thus you will not yet 
be most excellent. But you ought to be persuaded that 
there are other transcendently good men. and also good 
dwmons ; and much more Gods, who dwell in this world, 
and look to that which is intelligible ; and especially that 
there is that most blessed soul the leader and ruler of this 
universe. From hence alto, it m proper that you should cele- 
brate the intelligible Gods; and besides all these, the great 
king which is there, and should demonstrate that the magni- 
tude of his nature espeeittlh) consists in the multitude of 
Qods. For it ia the province of those who know the power of 
Qod, not to contract this power into one, bitt to show that the 
ampUiude of divinity is as great as he himself has demon- 
siraied it to be ; since remmning thai which he is, he has pro- 
duced many Qods, all of whom are suspended from, and 
subsist Ihro^igh atid by him. This world, likewise, is throitgh 
him, nnd wholly looks to his divinity, as does also each of the 
Gods, who prophetically anjiounce to men what they there 
heJuAd, and by oracles unfold their will. 

If, however, the Gods that proceed from, are not the 
same with the first God, this very thing also is according 
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to nature. But if you wish to despise superior beings, and 
arrogantly extol yourself as not inferior to them, in the 
first place [it should be remembered,] that by how much 
more excellent any one is, by so much the more is he bene- 
volently disposed towards all other beings, and towards 
mankind. And in the next place, it is proper to have a 
moderate conception of our own dignity, and unaccom- 
panied with any rusticity : exalting ourselves only so far 
as our nature is able to ascend ; conceiving that there is 
also a place with divinity for others, as well as for our- 
selves, and not, as if flying in a dream, an^ange ourselves 
alone immediately after the highest God ; and thus deprive 
ourselves of that power by which it is possible for the soul 
of .man to become a God. But this is possible so far as 
intellect is the leader of the soul. To attempt, however, 
to pass beyond intellect, is to fall from intellect. But 
stupid men are persuaded when they suddenly hear such 
sounds as these : " You are better, not only than all other 
men, hut also than the Gods.^' For there is much arrogance 
among men [of the present time\ And he who prior to this 
was humble and modest, and a man of no consequence, 
becomes exalted beyond measure when he is told, " You are 
the son of God, but other men whom you formerly admired, 
are not the sons of God ; as neither are those beings which 
msn honour conformably to the rites of their ancestors. It 
may be shown, however, without any labour, that you are 
more excellent than the heavens themselves" ^ Others, also, 

^ Of this most stupid and arrogant opinion was the slashing 
Dr. Bentley, as Pope calls him, as is evident from the foUomng 
extract : 

"Nor do we count it any absurdity, that such a vast and 
immense universe should be made for the sole use of such mean 
and unworthy creatures as the children of men. For if we con- 
sider the dignity of an intelligent being, and put that in the 
scales against brute inanimate matter, we may affirm, without 
over- valuing human nature, that the soul of one virtuous and reli- 
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vociferate the same things. Just as if some one in the 
company of many persons who knew not how to numerate, 
should hear it said that he was a thousand cubits in height. 
If, therefore, he should think himself so tall as this, but 
should hear that other men were five cubits in height, he 
would only have a confused imagination that a thousand 
was a great number. 

Farther still, they acknowledge that the providence of 
G-od is attentive to human concerns. Why, therefore, does 
he neglect the whole world, of which we are a part ? If it 
is because he is not at leisure to look to it, neither there- 
fore is it lawful for him to survey that which is inferior 
and us. Why also, while he surveys us, does he not 
behold that which is external ; and thus look to the world 
in which we are contained ? But if he does not look to 
that which is external, in order that he may not see the 
world, neither will he behold us. Divinity, however, 
knows the order of the world, and the manner in which 
men who are contained in it subsist. Those, also, who are 
dear to divinity, bear mildly whatever happens to them 
from the world, if any thing necessarily befalls them from 
the motion of all things. For it is not proper to look to 
what is pleasing to an individual, but we should direct our 
attention to the universe, and honour every one according 
to his desert ; hastening to that goal to which all things 
that are able hasten, and by the attainment of which they 
become blessed ; some things as far as they have ability 
obtaining an allotment adapted to their nature. Nor 
should any man ascribe this ability to himself alone. For 
it does not follow that a man possesses what he pretends 
to possess ; since many assert they possess that of which 
they know they are destitute, and also fancy they have a 

gious man, is of greater worth and excellency than the sim and 
his planets, and all the stars in the world." See Bentley's 8th 
Sermon at Boyle's Lectures. 
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thing when they have it not, and that they alone are the 
possessors of that which they alone do not possess. 

X. He, therefore, who investigates many other par- 
ticulars, or rather every particular respecting their opinions, 
will be able to show copiously what the nature of them is. 
We, indeed, are ashamed of certain of our friends,^ who 
before they were intimate with us were conversant with 
these opinions, and who still, I know not how, persevere 
in them, and endeavour to render them credible. We, 
however, speak to those with whom we are acquainted, 
and not to the many who are auditors of these men. For 
we shall effect nothing by endeavouring to persuade them 
not to be disturbed by the arguments of the Gnostics, 
which are not accompanied with demonstrations ; (for how 
is it possible they . should ?) but are the assertions of 
arrogant men. For there is another mode of properly 
confuting those who dare to reprehend the doctrines of 
ancient and divine men, and a mode which adheres to the 
truth. We shall, therefore, dismiss the enquiry how they 
are to be persuaded. For those who accurately under- 
stand what has now been said, will know what the nature 
is of every other particular. We shall dismiss, however, 
the consideration of that assertion which surpasses every 
thing in absurdity, if it is requisite to call it an absurdity, 
viz. that soul and a certain wisdom verged downward, 
whether soul was the first that began to verge, or wisdom 
was the cause of this tendency to an inferior condition, or 
both had the same intention. They add, that other souls 
and the members of wisdom descended at the same time, 
and entered bodies, such for instance as those of men. 
They say, however, that the soul for the sake of which 
other souls descended, did not descend, as if it did not 
verge downward, but that it only illuminated the dark- 

^ Plotinus, I suppose, alludes here to Origen the Christian father, 
among others, who had formerly been one of his disciples. 
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ness ; and that afterwards an image was from thence pro- 
duced in matter. Again, also, after this fashioning an 
image of an image, they assert that it pervades through 
matter or materiality, or whatever else they may please to 
call it ; for they call this by one name, and that by 
another, devising many appellations for the purpose of 
rendering what they say obscure. And thus they generate 
what is denominated by them the demiurgus. Making 
the world, likewise, to revolt from the mother, they say 
that it proceeds from the demiurgus as far as to the last 
of images.^ 

XI. In the first place, therefore, if this soul did not 
descend, but illuminated the darkness, how can it be 
rightly said to have verged downward? For it is not 
proper to say that it now verged, because something flowed 
from it such as light ; unless one thing belonging to it 
was situated in the region beneath, but another proceeded 
locally to this region, and becoming near to it, illuminated 
it. But if this soul illuminated, abiding in itself, and not 
at all operating for this purpose, why did this soul alone 
illuminate, and not those natures also which are more 
powerful than it in the order of beings? If, however, 
they say that this soul, in consequence of forming a 
rational conception of the world, illuminated it from the 
discursive energy of reason, why did it not at one and the 
same time illuminate and make the world, but instead of 
this waited for the generation of images ? In the next 
place, this rational conception of the world, which is called 
by them a foreign land, and which was produced as they 
say by greater causes, did not occasion the makers of it to 

^ After this in the original, the words Via <T<}>6dpa XoidopriarjTai 6 
TouTo ypdxj/ag follow, i.e. " in order that he who writes this may be 
more vehemently reprehended." But as I do not see what con- 
nection they have with the words immediately preceding them, I 
have not inserted them in the translation. 
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verge downward. Besides, how did it happen that matter 
being illuminated, made psychical images, but not the 
nature of bodies P For the image of soul, would not be 
at all in want of darkness or matter ; but that which was 
generated would when generated follow its maker, and be 
suspended from him. Again, whether is this illumination 
from a reasoning process, essence, or as they say, a concep- 
tion ? For if it is essence, what is the difference between 
it, and that from which it proceeds ? But if it is another 
species of soul, and this rational, perhaps it is vegetable 
and generative. If, however, this be the case, how will it 
any longer be true that it made the world in order that it 
might be honoured for so doing ; and how did it make it 
through arrogance and audacity, and in short, through 
imagination ? And still more absurd is it, that it should 
have made the world through a reasoning process. Why, 
also, was it requisite, that the fabricator of the world 
should have made it from matter and an image ? But if 
this illumination is a conception, in the first place it must 
be shown whence the name derives its origin ; and in the 
next place how it produces, unless it imparts to the con- 
ception a fabricative power. But how can there be produc- 
tion with a fiction ? They will say, that this thing is first, 
and another is posterior to it. This, however, is asserted 
without any authority. Why, also, was fire the first thing 
produced [and afterwards other things] ? 

XII. After what manner, likewise, did this image when 
just produced attempt to fabricate ? Was it through a 
recollection of what it previously knew ? But in short it 
had not then an existence, neither itself, nor the mother 
which they assign to it, in order that it might know this. 
In the next place, is it not wonderful, since they came into 
this world, not as images of souls, but as true souls, that 
scarcely one or two of them being raised from the world, 
and recovering their recollection, have been able to remem- 

p 
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ber something of what they formerly saw ; and jet this 
image, as soon as it was generated, formed a conception, 
though as they say, obscurely, of supernal natures ? Or 
that this should have been the case with the mother of it. 
who is a material image ; and that it should not only have 
formed a conception of these natures, and of both this and 
the intelligible world, but should also have learned what 
the things are from which the sensible universe was gene- 
rated? Whence did it conceive that fire should first be 
produced, and think that this was necessary? For why 
did it not conceive this of something else ? But if it was 
able to produce fire from the conception of it, why did it 
not produce the world from a conception of the world? 
For it is in a similar manner requisite, that the production 
of the world should be simultaneous with the conception 
of it. For both fire and the world were comprehended in 
the conception of them ; since this image fabricated 
entirely in a more physical way, and not like the arts. 
For the arts are posterior both to nature and the world. 
And even now, in the individuals which are generated by 
natures, fire is not first produced, afterwards each par- 
ticular, and in the next place the mixture of these, but the 
enclosure and circumscription of the whole animal, im- 
pressed in the menstrual effluxions. Why, therefore, might 
not matter be there circumscribed in the impression of the 
world, in which impression, earth and fire and the rest of 
things were comprehended ? But perhaps they would 
thus have made the world, in consequence of employing a 
more true soul. The artificer of the world, however, knew 
not how to make it in this manner, though he foresaw the 
definite magnitude of the heavens, the obliquity of the 
zodiac, the motion of the bodies under it, and [the central 
position of] the earth ; and all this in such a way as to 
possess the causes through which they thus subsist ; 
though such foreknowledge could not belong to an image, 
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but entirely proceeded from a power derived from the best 
of things, and which they also though unwillingly acknow- 
ledge. For the illumination diffused through the dark- 
ness, compels them to assent to the true causes of the 
world. For why was it requisite to illuminate, if it was 
not entirely necessary? For this necessity was either 
according to nature, or preternatural. And if, indeed, it was 
according to nature, this illumination always existed ; but 
if it was preternatural, then among supernal beings that 
which is irregular had a subsistence, and evils existed 
prior to this world. Hence, this world is not the cause of 
evil, but supernal beings are the causes of evils to the 
world. And evil to the soul is not from the universe, but 
the evils that are here are derived from soul. And thus 
by a reasoning process we are led to refer the world to the 
first of things. But if matter also is the cause of evil, 
whence does it appear that it is so ? For soul verging 
downward, saw, as they say, the darkness, and illuminated 
it. Whence, therefore, did the darkness originate ? For 
if they say that soul verging downward produced it, then 
it will follow that the darkness did not exist prior to this 
downward tendency of the soul. Nor will the darkness 
itself be the cause of this tendency, but the nature of soul. 
This, however, is the same thing as to attribute the cause 
to precedaneous necessities. So that the cause is from the 
first of beings. 

Xni. He therefore who blames the nature of the world, 
does not know what he does, nor whither this audacity of 
his tends. This, however, arises from the Gnostics not 
knowing the successive order of things, viz. of first, second, 
and third natures, this order always extending itseK as far 
as to the last of things, and from not considering that 
subordinate beings ought not to revile such as are :first, 
but should mildly yield to the nature of all things ; and 
that they should betake themselves to the first of beings. 
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abandoning the tragic fears, whicli they fancy are pro- 
duced from the spheres of the world, all which are the 
causes of bland effects. For what do they contain of a 
terrible nature, with which those that are unskilled in 
arguments, and such as are strangers to erudite and 
elegant knowledge, are terrified ? For though the bodies 
of these spheres are of a fiery ^ characteristic, yet it is not 
proper to be afraid of them, since they subsist with com- 
mensuration both to the universe and to the earth. But 
they ought to look to ^ the souls of these spheres, by whom 
they imagine themselves to be considered as beings of a 
very honourable nature, though their bodies transcendently 
surpass ours both in magnitude and beauty, and contribute 
to and co-operate with natural effects. For otherwise sub- 
ordinate beings would not be generated, as long as the 
first of things subsist. These spheres also give completion 
to the universe, of which they are likewise mighty parts. 
If men, however, possess something honourable beyond 
other animals, much more do the starry spheres, which 
do not exist in the universe for tyrannical purposes, but 
impart to it ornament and order. But with respect to 
those things which are said to be effected by them, these 
are to be considered as signs of future events; and that 
things which are generated are produced accompanied with 
different fortunes. For it is not possible that the same 
things should happen to each individual, since they are 
much distant from each other, in the times of their genera- 
tion, the places in which they reside, and in the dispositions 
of the soul. Nor again, is it fit to require that all things 

^ The fire of which the heavenly bodies consists is unbuming and 
innoxious, perpetually shining, as Proclus says in the "Timseus," 
with vivific heat, illuminative power, purity, and transparent 
light. 

* i^or £1 dk rag rj/vxag here, it is necessary to read elg 6k Tag 
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should be [perfectly] good, nor, because this is impossible, 
rashly to blame [the order of the universe].^ Nor is it 
proper to think that these inferior differ in no respect from 
superior natures, or to conceive that to be evil which is 
more defective with respect to the possession of wisdom, 
and is less good, and thus always considering a thing to 
be evil in proportion as it is more inconsiderable. Just as 
if some one should say that nature is evil, because it is 
not sense. And that which is sensitive is evil, because it 
is not reason. For those who thus think must be com- 
pelled to assert that evil also subsists in the intelligible 
world. For there, likewise, soul is inferior to intellect, 
and intellect to something else [or the good], 

XTV. After another manner, also, they especially make 
supernal natures not to be incorruptible. For when they 
write incantations, and utter them as to the stars, not only 
to [the bodies* and] souls of these, but also to things 
superior to soul, what do they effect? They answer, 
charms, allurements, and persuasions, so that the stars 
hear the words addressed to them, and are drawn down ; 
if any one of us knows how in a more artificial manner to 
utter these incantations, sounds, aspirations of the voice, 
and hissings, and such other particulars as in their writings 
are said to possess a magical power. If, however, they are 
not willing to assert this, but that sounds possess certain 
incorporeal powers, it will follow that while they wish to 
render their assertions more venerable, they ignorantly 
subvert their renown. They likewise pretend that they 
can expel disease. And if, indeed, they say that they 

^ The words rnv ra^iv rov iravroQ are oinitte<l in the original ; 
but both the sense, and the version of Ficinus, require they should 
be inserted. 

^ Instead of oh fiovov wpbg rrjv yj^vx^jv in the original, from the 
version of Ficinus, it is necessary to read, ou ^ovov ttj&oc rd (Tiofiara 
aXXa Kal rrjv yl/vxH^* 
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efEMct tbia by t«m|X)r»uee aarl an orderly mode of life, 
apeak rightly, and conformably to philoaopliera. But 
when they asaert that diseases are dtemons, and that they 
are able to expel these by words, and proclaim that they 
poasess thia ability, they may appear to the multitude to 
be more venerable, who admire the powers of magiciana ; 
but they will not persuade intelligent men that diseases 
have not their (^uses either from labours, or satiety, or 
indigence, or putrefaction, and in short from mutations 
which either have an e£t<.>ma] or internal origin. This, 
however, ia manifest from the cure of diseaaes. For 
disease is deduced downward, so as to pass away exter- 
nally, either through a flus of the belly, or the operation 
of medicine. Disease, also, ia uured by letting of bloodi 
and fasting. Perhaps, however, [tbey will say] that the 
dtemon is then hungry, aud the medicine causes him to 
wast« away ; but that sometimes health is suddenly ob- 
tained, through the dsmon departing, or remaining within 
the body. But if this is effected while the dtemon still 
remains within, why, while he ia within, is the person no 
longer diseased ? And if be departs, what is the cause of 
his departure? Tor what did he suffer? Is it because 
he was nourished by the disease r The disease, therefore, 
was something different from the dtemon. In the next 
place, if the dtemon enters without any cause, why is not 
the body always diseased ? But if he enters when the 
cause of the disease is present, why is the dsemon necessary 
in order to the body becoming diseased ? For the cause is 
sufficient to produce the fever. At the same time, how- 
ever, it is ridiculous, that as soon as the cause of the 
diseaae exists, the dtemon should immediately be present, 
as if subsisting in conjunction with the cause. The 
manner, however, in which these things are asserted by 
the Gnostics, and on what accorint is evident; since for 
the sake of this, no less than of other things, we have 
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mentioiied these daemons. Other particulars, however, we 
shaD leave to the consideration of the reader. And thig 
muet every where he congidered, that he who pUTSueu our form 
af philosophy, will, besides all other goods, genuiTiely exhibit 
simple and venerable mwnners, in conjuwdion with the pos- 
session of wisdom, and will not endeavow to become insolent 
and proud ; but mUl possess eonfidenee accompanied with 
reason, much security and oaution, and great circwmspection.' 
XT. What these aaaertions, however, Effect in the ioiils 
uf those that hear them, persuading them to despiee the 
world, and the things that are in it, ought not by any means 
lo be concealed from us. For there are two secta of philo- 
sophers with respect to the attainment of the end of life, 
one of which places the pleasure of the body as the end ; 
but the other chooses the beautiful and virtue, the desire 
of which is derived and Buapeaded from God. The manner, 
however, in which this is aceomphshed, must be elsewhere 
discuaaed. And Epicurus, indeed, taking away providenci', 
exhorts U8 to pursue pleasure aud delight, as the only 
things which then remain. But the doctrine of the 
G-nostica, as still more juvenile than this, blames the 
domination of providence, and providence itself, despises 
all human laws, and virtue which has existed in every 
age, and considers temperance as ridiculous, in order that 
nothing beautiful and good may be seen to subsist among 
men. Together with temperance also it subverts justice 
which is uonnascent with it iu manners, and which derives 
its perfection from reason and exercise ; and in short, it 
subverts every thing by which a man may become a worthy 
character. Hence, nothing else ia left for them to puraue but 
pleasure, and their own concerns and utility, and not that 
which is common to other men ; unless some one among 

' There are fonr lines more iti tiiis Beoticm in the nrJKii'al ; but 
the moaniiig of them Ik en very obscure, that I have not attempted 
tn traaalate them. 
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them happens to be superior to these assertions. For 
none of the above-mentioned particulars are considered as 
beautiful by them, but something else whatever it may be 
which they pursue ; though they ought to endeavour to 
correct those with whom they are well acquainted, applying 
themselves from a divine nature to human concerns. For 
it is the province of this nature which despises the pleasure 
of the body, to know what is beautiful and good. But 
those who are destitute of virtue, are not at all excited to 
supernal natures. This is testified by their never saying 
any thing about virtue, and by their entirely omitting the 
discussion of things pertaining to it. Nor do they say 
what virtue is, or how many virtues there are, or direct their 
attention to the numerous and beautiful assertions which may 
be surveyed in the writings of the ancients, or to the means 
of acquiring and possessing virtue, and of cultivating and 
purifying the soul. For it is to no purpose to say, looJc to 
God, unless you also teach how we are to look to him. For 
what hinders, some one may say, but that a man may look to 
God who does not abstain from any one pleasure, and who 
suffers his anger to be without any restraint; such a one 
recollecting indeed the name of God, but being held in 
bondage by all the passions, and not at all endeavouring to 
expel them ? Virtue, therefore, indeed proceeding to the end 
[i.e. to its perfection,^ and being ingenerated in the soul in 
conjunction with wisdom, will present God to the view. But 
to speaJe of God without true virtue, is to utter nothing but a 
name. 

XVI. Again, to despise the world, and the Gods, and other 
beautiful natures that are contained in it, is not to becoine a 
good man. For, every bad mxin will in the first place despise 
the Gods ; and no one is completely bad till he does despise 
them. Hence, if he is not bad in every thing else, from this 
very thing he will become so. For the honour which the 
Gnostics say is paid by them to the intelligible Gods, is 
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utterly incongruous. For he who loves any thing ^ is delighted 
with every thing which is allied to the object of his love. For 
you also love the children of the father whom you love. But 
every soul is the daughter of the father of the universe. And 
the souls in the mundane spheres, are intellectual, and good, 
and are united to intelligible essences much more than ours. 
For how could this world be separated from the intelligible 
world ; or the Q-ods in it, from the intelligible Grods ? But 
these things have been discussed by us before. Now, how- 
ever, we must say, that those who despise things allied to 
the intelligible Q-ods, have no knowledge of those Q-ods, 
except what is merely verbal. For how can it be pious to 
assert as they do, that providence does not extend to terrene 
affairs, and to every thing whatever it may be ? How also 
is this consonant to their own doctrine ? For they say that 
divinity providentially attends to them alone. Whether, 
therefore, did he pay attention to them while they were 
with supernal natures, or does he also attend to them 
during their existence here ? For if the former, how came 
they to descend ? But if the latter, how is it that they are 
still upon the earth ? How, likewise, does it happen that 
divinity is not present in the earth ? For whence does he 
know that they are here, and that being here and revolting 
from him, they have become evil ? But if he has a know- 
ledge of souls that have not become evil, he will also know 
those that have, in order that he may be able to distinguish 
the former from the latter. He will, therefore, be present 
to all things, and will be in this world, whatever the mode 
may be of his subsistence in it. So that the world will 
participate of him. But if he is absent from the world, he 
will also be absent from you ; and you will not have any 
thing to say either about him, or the natures posterior to 
him. But whether a certain providence proceeds from 
divinity to you, or whatever you may think fit to assert 
respecting it, the world certainly derives its subsistence 
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from thence, and is not, nor ever will be, deserted by him* 
For the providence of divinity is in a much greater degree 
extended to wholes than to parts ; and the former of these 
participate of him more abundantly than the latter. And 
much more does he providentially attend to the soul of the 
world. This is evident from the existence of the world, 
and from the wisdom of the mode in which it exists. For 
who among those that are stujoidly proud, is so orderly and 
wise as the universe ? Indeed, to compare the one with the 
other is ridiculous, and is attended with great absurdity. 
Hence, when the comparison is made for any other purpose 
than that of argument, it is attended with impiety. Nor is 
it the province of a wise man to investigate things of this 
kind [as if he was dubious about them], but of one who is 
mentally blind, who is entirely destitute both of sense and 
intellect, and who being very remote from a knowledge of the 
intelligible world does not look to the sensible universe. For 
what musician is there, who on perceiving the harmony 
in the intelligible world, is not moved when he hears the 
harmony arising from sensible sounds ? Or who that is 
skilled in geometry and numbers, when he beholds through 
his eyes that which is commensurate, analogous and orderly, 
is not delighted with the view ? For those who view through 
the eyes the productions of art, in pictures, do not behold 
them in the same way as they do the originals of which they 
are the resemblances. But the geometrician and arithme- 
tician, knowing in the sensible object the imitation of that 
which subsists in intellection, they are as it were agitated, 
and brought to the recollection of reality. And from this 
passion also, love is excited. He however, who sees beauty 
resplendent in the face, tends thither. But his mind must 
be dull and sluggish in the extreme, and incapable of being 
incited to any thing else, who on seeing all the beautiful 
objects in the sensible world, all this symmetry and great 
arrangement of things, and the form apparent in the stars 
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though so remote, is not from this view mentally agitated, 
and does not venerate them as admirable productions of 
still more admirable causes. For he who is not thus 
affected, will neither direct his attention to the one, nor 
have a knowledge of the other. 

XYII. K also, they are induced to hate the nature of 
body, because they have heard that Plato greatly blames it 
as being an impediment to the soul, and says, that the 
whole of a corporeal nature is inferior to the soul, yet 
separating this by the discursive energy of reason, it 
is requisite to survey what remains, viz. the intelligible 
sphere, comprehending in itself the form of the world, 
souls in an orderly series without bodies, imparting magni- 
tude according to the intelligible, and producing it into 
interval ; so that the magnitude of that which is generated, 
may as much as possible be adequate to the impartibility 
of the paradigm. For that which is there great in power, 
is here great in bulk. And whether they wish to under- 
stand this sphere as circularly moved by a divine power, 
which contains the beginning, middle, and end of the 
whole sphere, or whether they consider it as stable, and not 
yet governing any thing else, they will thus be led to form 
a proper conception of the soul which governs this universe. 
They ought likewise to connect body with this soul in such 
a manner that soul may not be at all passive, but may im- 
part something to the body, which it is able to receive, 
because it is not lawful there should be envy in the Grods. 
They should likewise ascribe such a power to the soul 
of the world, as is able to render the nature of body which 
is not of itself beautiful, a participant of beauty as far as 
it is capable of being adorned ; which beauty also excites 
divine souls. Unless, indeed, the Grnostics should say that 
their souls are not excited by beauty, and that they do not 
in a different manner survey deformed and beautiful 
bodies. If, however, this be the case, neither are they 
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differently affected by base and beautiful studies, nor 
by beautiful disciplines and the contraries to these. 
Hence neither do they perceive the ti'anscendency of 
the contemplative energy, nor of G-od himself. For 
on accoimt of first natures the above-mentioned parti- 
culars subsist. If, therefore, the latter are not beau- 
tiful, neither are the former. Hence, the latter are beau- 
tiful after the former. When, however, they say that 
they despise the beauty which is here, they would do well 
to despise the beauty in boys and women, so as not to be 
vanquished by lust. But it is requisite to know that they 
ought not to boast, if they despise what is base, but if they 
despise what they before had acknowledged to be beautiful, 
and by which they were in a certain respect affected. In 
the next place it must be observed, that there is not 
the same beauty in a part and the whole, in all individuals 
and the imiverse. And in the third place, that there is so 
great a beauty even in sensibles, and partial natures such as 
dsemons, as to cause us to admire the maker of these, and 
to believe that they are derived from him. Hence, when 
we are not detained by these lower beauties, but proceed 
from these without reviling them to supernal natures, 
we then proclaim that the beauty of the latter is immense. 
And if, indeed, we are inwardly as well as outwardly 
beautiful, we must say that the one accords with the other. 
But if we are internally bad, we ought then to acknowledge 
that we suffer a diminution in things of a more excellent 
nature. Nothing, however, that is truly beautiful exter- 
nally, is internally deformed. For every thing which is 
externally beautiful, is so in consequence of the domination 
of inward beauty. But those who are said to be beautiful, 
and are at the same time internally deformed, have a false 
external beauty. And if some one should say that he has 
seen those who are outwardly truly beautiful, but are 
inwardly base, I am of opinion that he has not seen such 
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persons, but has mistaken others for them ; or if he 
has seen them, their inward deformity has been adventi- 
tious to them, they being naturally beautiful. For there 
are many impediments here which prevent our arriving 
at the end. But what is there to prevent the universe 
which is externally beautiful from being so internally? 
Moreover, those to whom nature has not given perfection 
from the beginning, are perhaps incapable of arriving 
at the end ; so that it is possible for them to become 
depraved. The universe, however, was never once a child 
so as to be imperfect ; nor does it acquire any thing new ^ 
by proceeding, and which is added to its body. For whence 
could it acquire this ? Since it already possessed all things. 
Nor can any addition to the soul of it be devised. But 
even if some one should grant the G-nostics that there can, 
yet nothing evil can be added to it. 

XYIII. Perhaps, however, they will say that they by 
their arguments cause those who believe in them, to fly 
far from, and hate the body, but that our doctrines detain 
the soul in body. But this is just as if two persons dwell- 
ing in the same house, one of them should blame the furni- 
ture and the builder of it, and yet nevertheless stay in it ; 
but the other should not blame either of these, but assert 
that the builder of it had constructed it in a most artificial 
manner, and should wait for the time as long as he dwells 
in it, in which he may be liberated, and may no longer be 
in want of a house. The former of these, however, is 
thought to be the wiser of the two, and more prepared to 
depart, because he knows that the house is composed of 
inanimate stones and wood, and is very far from being a 
true edifice, though he is ignorant of the great difference 
between bearing [properly], and not bearing things of a 
necessary nature ; since he would not be indignant if he 

* n viov is omitted in the original. 
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was moderately pleased with the beauty of the stones. It 
is necessary, however, that those who have a body should 
remain in the habitations which are fabricated by a sister 
beneficent soul, and who possesses an abundant power of 
fabricating without labour. Indeed the Gnostics think 
fit to call the vilest men their brethren, hut refuse thus to 
denominate the sun^ and the other stars ; and with an insane 
month separate the soul of the world from an alliance with 
ours. While, therefore, we are bad, it is not indeed lawful to 
conjoin us with supernal natures ; but then only this can 
take place, when we become worthy, since we are not 
bodies, but souls resident in bodies, and capable of dwell- 
ing in them in such a manner, as to approximate very 
nearly to the mode in which the soul of the universe in- 
habits the whole body of the world. This however, con- 
sists in being free from impulsion, in not yielding to ex- 
ternally-acceding pleasures, or visible objects, and in not 
being disturbed at any severe occurrence. The soul of the 
world, therefore, is not impelled ; for there is not any thing 
by which it can be. And we dwelling in this region of 
sense, may indeed by virtue repel the percussions of ex- 
ternal objects, so as by magnitude and strength of decision, 
to diminish some of the percussions, and prevent others 
from taking place. But when we proximately accede to 
that which cannot be impelled, then we shall imitate the 
soul of the universe, and the soul of the stars, and becom- 
ing near through similitude, we shall hasten to be one and 
the same with them. Then also those things which were 
the objects of their vision from the first, will be ours, in 
consequence of being well prepared for this [felicitous 
event] both by nature and study. The G-nostics, however, 
will not, by saying that they alone are able to survey 
"^ivine natures] behold more of them on this account; 
' they assert that when they die they shall 
he body, though this is not permitted to 
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the souls that always adorn the heavens. For they say 
this through ignorance of the meaning of being out of the 
body, and of the manner in which the whole soul of the 
universe pays attention to that which is inanimate. It is 
possible therefore, not to be a lover of body, to become 
pure, to despise death, to have a knowledge of more excel- 
lent natures, and to make them the objects of pursuit ; and 
also not to envy those who are able to pursue them, and 
always do so, as if they did not. Nor should we be affected 
in the same manner as those who fancv that the stars do 
not move, because sense announces to them that thev 
stand still. For on this account also, the G-nostics fancy, 
that the nature of the stars does not survey the intelligibles 
that are as it were external to them, because they them- 
selves do not see the soul of them externally subsisting. 



V. 

ON THE IMPASSIVITY OF INCORPOREAL 

NATURES. 

III. vi. 

I. If we should say that the senses are not passions, but 
energies and judgments about the passions, the passions 
indeed subsisting about something else, as for instance 
about a body affected in a certain manner, but judgment 
about the soul ; judgment not being passion, for if it were, 
another judgment would again be necessary, and thus we 
should be obliged to proceed in an infinite ascent ; — if we 
should thus speak, it would nevertheless be here dubious, 
whether judgment itself has nothing in it of the subject of 
its decision, or whether if it has an impression of it, it is 
not passively affected. At the same time, however, let us 
speak about these impressions as they are called, and show 
that the mode of their subsistence is entirelv different from 
what it is apprehended to be, and is such as that of intel- 
lections, which being energies are able to know without 
passivity. And in short, neither our reason, nor our will 
permits us to subject the soul to such conversions and 
changes in quality, as are the calef actions and refrigera- 
tions of bodies. With respect to what is called the passive 
part of the soul also, it is requisite to see and consider, 
whether we must admit this likewise to be immutable, or 
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grant that passivity belongs to this alone. This however, 
we shall discuss hereafter. But let us now direct our 
attention to the doubts pertaining to the former particulars. 
For it is dubious how that part of the soul, whatever it 
may be, is immutable, which is prior to the passive part, 
and to sense, since depravity is ingenerated in it, and false 
opinions and ignorance ; and besides these, familiarity and 
alienation, when it is pleased and pained, is angry and 
envious, is emulous and desirous ; and in short, which is 
never quiescent, but is moved and changed by every inci- 
dental circumstance. If, indeed, the soul is body and has 
magnitude, it is not easy, or rather is wholly impossible to 
show that it is impassive and immutable in any one of the 
particulars, which are said to take place about it. But if 
it is an essence void of magnitude, and it is necessary that 
the incorruptible should be present with it, we should take 
care not to ascribe to it passions of this kind, lest we 
should also ignorantly grant that it is corruptible. 
Whether, likewise, the essence of it is number or reason, 
as we say it is, how can passion be ingenerated in number 
or reason ? But we ought rather to think that irrational 
reasons, and impassive passions are produced in it. And 
these being transferred to it from bodies, are each of them 
to be oppositely assumed, and according to analogy, so that 
the soul [after a manner] possessing these, does not [really] 
possess them, and being passive to them does not suffer. And 
it must be considered what the models of such like affections. 
n. In the first place however, it is requisite to speak of 
virtue and vice, and to show what then takes place when vice 
is ^aid to be present with the soul. For we say it is necessary 
to take away something, as if a certain evil was in the soul, 
and that virtue should be inserted in it, and it should be 
adorned and made beautiful, instead of being, as it was before, 
base and deformed. If therefore we should say that virtue is 
harmony, but vice dissonance, shall we adduce an opinion 

G 
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conformable to that of the ancients ? For this assertion 
will in no small degree promote the object of our investi- 
gation. For if, indeed, virtue consists in the parts of the 
soul being naturally concordant with each other, but vice, 
in their not being concordant, nothing adventitious or ex- 
traneous will take place ; but each part will proceed such 
as it is, into an appropriate order, and being such will not 
enter into dissonance, like dancers who in dancing do not 
accord with each other ; either one of them singing, when 
the rest do not sing, or each singing by himself. For it is 
not only necessary that they should sing together, but that 
each should sing well with an appropriate music, as far as 
pertains to his own part of the performance ; so that then 
also in the soul there is harmony, when each part performs 
that which is adapted to it. It is requisite, however, prior 
to the harmony, that there should be another virtue of 
each of the parts, and another vice of each prior to their 
dissonance with respect to each other. What is it there- 
fore, from which being present, each part is evil ? Is it 
from vice being present ? And again, is each part good 
through the presence of virtue ? Perhaps, therefore, some 
one may say that ignorance in the reasoning power is the 
vice of it, this ignorance consisting in the negation of 
knowledge, and not in the presence of a certain thing. 
But when false opinions are inherent, which especially 
produce vice, how is it possible in this case that something 
should not be ingenerated, and that this part of the soul 
should not thus be changed in quality ? Is not also the 
irascible part affected in one way when it is timid, and in 
another when it is brave ? And is not the epithymefic ^ 
part likewise, affected differently when it is intemperate, 
and when it is temperate ? Or may we not say, that when 

^ i,e. The part characterized by desire; the whole soul receivin«^ 
a triple division, into reason, anger, and desire, which last is a 
tendency to the possession and enjoyment of external good. 
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each part possessing virtue, energizes according to the 
essence by which it is characterized, we then say it is 
obedient to reason ? And the reasoning part, indeed, is 
obedient to intellect, but the other parts to reason. Or 
shall we say that to be obedient to reason is as it were to 
see, that which is obedient not being figured, but seeing, 
and being in energy when it sees ; just as sight both when 
it is in capacity, and when in energy, is the same in essence ; 
but energy is not a change in quality, but at once applies 
itself to that to which it is essentially adapted, and per- 
ceives and knows without passivity. The reasoning power 
also thus subsists with reference to intellect, and thus sees. 
And the power of intellection is this, not becoming inter- 
nally, the impressions as it were of a seal, but it possesses, 
and again does not possess that which it sees. It possesses 
the spectacle indeed, in consequence of knowing it ; but 
does not possess it, because nothing is impressed in it from 
the object of vision, like the figure in the wax. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to recollect, that memory is not a certain 
repository of impressions, but a power of the soul exciting 
itself in such a way as to possess that which it had not. 

What then, was it not one thing before it thus recollected, 
and another afterwards when it now recollects ? [It was] if 
you are willing to call it another, and not to say that it is 
changed in quality ; unless some one should assert that a 
progression from power to energy is a mutation in quality. 
Nothing however is here added, but that is effected which 
there was a natural aptitude to effect. For in short, the 
energies of immaterial natures are not themselves in ener- 
gizing changed in quality, or they would perish, but they 
much rather energize by remaining permanent. But to 
energize with passivity is the province of things which are 
connected in their energies with matter. If however that 
which is immaterial is passively affected, it will not be 
able any where to abide, as in the sight, vision energizing, 
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it is the eye which suffers [and not the energy of seeing] . 
And opinions are as it were visions. But how is the 
irascible part timid ? And how also does it possess forti- 
tude ? Shall we say it is timid indeed, either because it 
does not look to reason, or because it looks to depraved 
reason ; or that it is so through a defect of instruments, 
such as the want or the weakness of corporeal arms, in 
consequence of which it is either prevented from energizing, 
or is not moved so as to be as it were incited ? But it pos- 
sesses fortitude, if the contrary takes place ; in neither of 
which cases, there is not any change of quality, or passion. 
Again, that part of the soul which desires, when it ener- 
gizes alone, produces what is called intemperance. For 
[sometimes] it performs all things alone, other things not 
being present, whose province it is in their turn to have 
dominion, and to point out to this part [what it ought to 
do]. In the mean time the power whose province it is to 
see, performs something else, and not all things ; but is 
elsewhere at leisure, in consequence of seeing as much as 
possible other things. Perhaps, too, what is called the vice 
of this part, consists very much in a bad habit of the 
body ; but the virtue of it is a contrary habit ; so that no 
addition is in either case made to the soul. 

III. But how is it that familiarities and alienations, 
pains, anger, and pleasures, desires and fears, are not 
mutations and passions inherent and exciting ? It is neces- 
sary, therefore, thus to distinguish concerning these. For 
not to acknowledge that changes in quality are ingenerated 
in us, and also vehement sensations of these, is the province 
of one who denies things that are evident. It is requisite, 
therefore, admitting the subsistence of these, that we 
should investigate what that is which is changed. For by 
asserting that these things take place about the soul, we 
are in danger of falling into the same absurdity as if we 
should admit that the soul is red, or becomes pale, not 
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considering that these passions are produced indeed on 
account of the soul, but subsist about another composition 
[than that of the soul]. And shame, indeed, in the soul, 
arises from an opinion of baseness ; the body (that we may 
not err in our conceptions) being as it were contained in 
the soul, and not being the same with that which is inani- 
mate. The animated body, therefore, when it is moved with 
facility, undergoes a change in the blood, from the shame 
which subsists in the soul. And with respect to what is 
called fear, the principle of it, indeed, is in the soul ; but 
the paleness produced by it, arises from the blood retreating 
inwardly. In pleasure, also, the sensible diffusion of it 
subsists about the body ; but that which takes place about 
the soul is no longer passion. The like also must be 
asserted with respect to pain. For the principle of desire 
latently subsisting in the soul, that which proceeds from 
thence is recognized by sense. For when we say that the 
soul is moved in desires, in reasonings, and in opinions, we 
do not say that it produces these in consequence of being 
agitated, but that motions are generated from it; since 
also, when we assert that life is motion, we do not conceive 
that it is a change of quality. But the natural energy of 
each part of the soul, is life not departing from itself. In 
short, it will be sufficient if we do not admit that energies, 
lives, and appetites, are mutations in quality ; that recol- 
lections are not types impressed in the soul; and that 
imaginations are not configurations described as it were in 
wax. For every where, in all passions and motions, the 
soul must be acknowledged to subsist with invariable 
sameness in its subject and essence ; and that virtue and 
vice are not produced in it after the same manner as black 
and white, or heat and cold about the body. But it must 
be admitted that the soul subsists with reference to both 
these, and in short, about all contraries, according to the 
above mentioned mode. 
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IV. Let us, however, direct our attention to what is called 
the passive part of the soul ; though we have already after a 
manner spoken concerning this, when we discussed all the 
l»assions which are produced about the irascible and epithy- 
metic part, and showed how each of them subsists. Never- 
theless, it is requisite to discuss it more amply ; in the first 
place assuming what that which is passive in the soul is 
said to be. It is said, therefore, to be that about which 
the passions appear to subsist. But these' are things to 
which pleasure and pain are consequent. Of the passions, 
however, some originate from opinions, as when some one 
being of opinion that he shall die, is terrified, or fancying 
that he shall obtain some good is delighted ; the opinion 
indeed, being in one thing, but the exciting passion in 
another. But other passions are such as, existing involun- 
tarily, produce opinion in that which is naturally adapted 
to opine. And we have already observed that opinion 
permits the nature which opines to remain immovable. 
Unexpected fear, however, when it accedes, will be found 
to originate from opinion, affording as it were a certain 
perception to the part of the soul which is said to be afraid. 
For what does this being afraid effect ? Perturbation it is 
said, and astonishment from the expectation of evil. It is 
evident, however, that the phantasy is in the soul, both 
the first ^ which we call opinion, and the second which is 
derived from the first, and is no longer opinion [truly so 
called,] but is conversant with that which is beneath, being 
as it were obscure opinion, and an unadvised and rash 

^ The phantasy or imagination is the highest of the gnostic 
irrational powers of the soul. But this in its summit is united to 
ojnnion, or that gnostic rational power which knows that a thing 
is, but does not know why it is ; and in its other extremity it is 
conjoined with sense. So far, therefore, as it is united to opinion, 
it may be said to be the same with it. See my Introduction to, 
and translation of, Aristotle's treatise **0n the Soul." 
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imagination, such as the energy which is said to be inherent 
in nature, according to which it produces every thing 
without phantasy. But a sensible perturbation from these 
is produced about the body ; viz. a trembling and concus- 
sion, paleness, and an inability of speaking. For these 
effects are not in the psychical part ; since if they were, we 
should not say that they are corporeal. For if they per- 
tained to the soul, that power of it whose province it is to 
transmit these, would no longer perform its office, in con- 
sequence of being detained by passions, and departing 
from itself. This passive part, therefore, of the soul, is 
not indeed body, but a certain form. Nevertheless, it is 
in matter, as are also the epithymetic, the nutritive, aug- 
mentative, and generative powers, the three latter of which 
are the root and principle of the epithymetic and passive 
form. It is requisite, however, that no perturbation, or in 
short passion should be present with any form ; but it is 
necessary that form should remain permanent, and that 
the matter of it should be conversant with passion, when 
passion is produced through the presence of the exciting 
power of form. For the vegetable power does not itself 
vegetate when it causes other things to vegetate ; nor is 
increased when it increases other things ; nor in short 
when it moves, is moved according to the motion with 
which it moves, but is either not moved at all, or has 
another mode of motion or energy. Hence it is necessary 
that the nature itself of form should be energy ; and 
should produce by being present, just as if harmony 
should of itself move the chords [of a musical instrument]. 
The passive part of the soul, therefore, will be indeed the 
cause of passion, whether the motion is produced by it 
from the sensitive phantasy, or also without the phantasy. 
This, likewise, must be considered, whether opinion origi- 
nating supernally, that which is passive in the soul subsists 
alone in the form of the harmony ; but the motive causes 
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are analogous to the musician ; and the things which are 
struck through passion have the relation of chords. For 
in a musical instrument also, harmony does not suffer, but 
the chord. And the chord is not moved, though the 
musician wishes that it should be, unless harmony com- 
mands it to be moved. 

V. Why, then, is it requisite to endeavour to render the 
soul impassive by means of philosophy, if from the first it 
is without passivity ? Shall we say, it is because a phan- 
tasm as it were proceeding into it from what is called the 
passive part, the consequent passion produces a perturba- 
tion [in this part] and the image of expected evil is con- 
joined with the perturbation? Iteason, therefore, thinks 
it fit that a passion of this kind should be extirpated, and 
that it should not be suffered to be ingenerated, because 
where it is, the soul is not yet in a good condition. But 
where it is not ingenerated, there the soul is impassive, the 
vision which is the cause of the passion about the soul, 
having no longer an inherent subsistence. Just as if some 
one wishing to expel the visions of sleep, should recal the 
dreaming soul to wakefulness ; or as if he should say that 
external spectacles produce the passions, and should assert 
that these passions belong to the soul. ±5ut what will the 
purification of the soul be, if it is in no respect defiled ? 
Or in what will the separation of it from the body consist ? 
May we not say that the purification of it will be, to leave 
it by itself alone, and not suffer it to associate with other 
things [that are hostile to its nature], nor permit it to look 
to any thing external ; nor again, to have foreign opinions, 
whatever the mode is, as we have said, of opinions or 
passions ; nor to behold images, nor fabricate passions 
from them? If, however, it is converted to supernal 
from inferior objects, is not this a purification and separa- 
tion of the soul, which in this case is no longer in body, so 
as to be something belonging to it, but resembles a light 
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not merged in turbid mire, though at the same time that 
which is merged in it is impassive ? But the purification, 
indeed, of the passive part of the soul, is an excitation 
from the vision of absurd images. And the separation of 
it will consist in not verging downward, and in the imagi- 
nation not being conversant with inferior natures. It will 
also consist in taking away those things by the ablation of 
which this part likewise will be separated, when it is not 
permitted to lie in a spirit turbid from gluttony, lest it 
should be suffocated in flesh, but when that in which it 
dwells is attenuated, so that it may be quietly carried 
in it. 

VI. That the intelligible essence, indeed, the whole of 
which is aranged according to form, is necesarily impassive, 
has been already shown. Since, however, matter also is 
something incorporeal, though after another manner [than 
the intelligible,] concerning this likewise it must be con- 
sidered after what manner it subsists ; whether it is pas- 
sive, as it is said to be, and in all things mutable, or 
whether it is necessary to opine that this also is impassive, 
and if it is so, the mode of its impassivity must be un- 
folded. In the first place, therefore, this must be assumed 
by those who speak concerning the nature of it, and who 
endeavour to show what it is, that the nature, essence, and 
existence of being, is not such as the multitude conceive it 
to be. For being which may be so denominated in reality, 
is truly being ; but this is that which is entirely being ; 
and this again is that which in no respect is deficient in 
existence. But since it is perfectly being, it is not in want 
of any thing in order that it may be preserved and be, but 
to other things which appear to be, it is the cause of their 
apparent existence. If, therefore, these things are rightly 
asserted, it is necessary that it should subsist in life, and 
in a perfect life ; for if it were deficient in this, it would 
not be essence in a more eminent degree. This, however, 
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is intellect and perfect wisdom. Hence it is bounded and 
definite, and nothing is there in capacity which does not 
also possess a mighty power ; since otherwise it would be 
deficient. Hence, too, it is eternal, invariably the same, 
and unreceptive of any thing. For if it should receive any 
thing, it would receive something besides itself ; and this 
would be non- being. It is necessary, however, that it 
should be perfectly being. Hence it is requisite it should 
accede to existence, possessing all things in itself, and 
being at once all things, and one all, if by these peculiari- 
ties we define being. But it is necessary that we should 
thus define it, or intellect and life would not proceed from 
being, but these would be adventitious to it, though they 
will not emanate from non-being, and being will be de- 
prived of life and intellect. That which is truly non- 
being, therefore, will have these in such a way as it is 
requisite for them to subsist in less excellent natures, and 
in things posterior to being. For that which is prior to 
being, imparts these indeed to it, but is not itself indigent 
of these. Hence, if being is a thing of this kind, it is 
necessary that it should neither be a certain body, nor that 
which is the subject of bodies, but that existence to these 
should consist in non-being. 

It may, however, be said, how is it possible the nature 
of bodies and matter should not have a [real] being, in 
which these mountains and rocks exist, the whole solid 
earth, and all resisting substances ? Indeed, things which 
are struck, confess that their essence subsists by compul- 
sion. If, therefore, some one should say, how is it possible 
that things which neither press, nor are impelled, nor 
resist, and which in short are not visible, viz. soul and in- 
tellect should be beings, and truly beings, — we reply, that 
among bodies, earth is most stable, but that which is more 
movable, is also less ponderous, and of this that which is 
on high is most movable. And hence, fire flies [as it 
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were] from the nature of body. I am of opinion, however, 
that things which are more sufficient to themselves, dis- 
turb others in a less degree, and occasion them less pain. 
But things which are more ponderous and terrene, be- 
cause they are in a defective and fallen condition, and are 
unable to elevate themselves, strike against others, falling 
on them through imbecility, and oppressing them by their 
descending and sluggish weight. For dead bodies cause 
greater molestation ^ when they fall, and strike and injure 
more vehemently. But animated bodies, as they partici- 
pate of [real] being, are the more innoxious the more they 
participate of it. Hence motion, which is a certain life as 
it were in bodies, and an imitation of life, is in a greater 
degree present with those things that have less of body, as 
if a defect of being rendered that with which it is 
present, more corporeal. From what are called passions, 
likewise, it may be seen, that what is in a greater body is 
more passive, earth than other things, and other things 
according to the same ratio. Foi other things when 
divided, return again into one, when nothing prevents 
them. But when a terrene body is divided, the parts 
always continue separate from each other, as being natu- 
rally averse to reunion, and by a small impulse are dis- 
posed to remain as they are impelled, and be corrupted. 
Hence, that which becomes body in a most eminent degree, 
as having especially arrived at nonentity, is incapable of 
recalling itself into one. Ponderous, therefore, and vehe- 
ment concussions, by which some things act upon others, 
are attended with ruin. But one debile thing falling on 
another, possesses with respect to it the same efficacy and 
power, as '^ nonentity falling on nonentity. And this we 
think a sufficient refutation of their opinion who placje 
beings among bodies, and who are induced to do so by the 

' For (m^kfmpa it is necessary to read ar)^k(TTepa, 
^ wc is omitted in the original. 



testimony of impulsions and concuaaious ; ajid from 1 
jihantasma produced through sense derive their belief < 
the truth. Such as these are affected in a manner similar 
to those who are dreaming, and who imagine that what 
they perceive is true, though it is nothing more than a. 
dream. For sense is alone the employment of the dor- 
mant soiil ; since as much of the aoul as is merged in hody, 
so much of it sleeps. But true Tigilance is a true eleva^ 
tion from, and not in eonjunetion with body. For indeed 
a resurrection with body, is a trausmigi-atiou from sleep to 
sleep, [and from dream to dream] like a man passing [in 
the dark] from bed to bed. But that elevation is entirely 
true, which wholly risea [from the shadowy essence] of 
bodies. For these possessing a nature contrary to soul, 
have also that which is contrary to essence. And this also 
is testified by their generation, their flowing and cor- 
ruption ; all which are foreign to the nature of real 

Vn. Let us, however, again return in the first place, to 
the subject matter, and afterwards to the things which 
are said to be in matter, from which it will be known 
that matter itself has no [real] existence, and that it is im- 
passive. It is therefore incorporeal, since body is posterior 
to it, and is a composite, and matter in conjunction with 
another thiug [i.e. with form,] produces body. For thus 
it is allotted the same appellation according to the incorpo- 
real, because both being and matter are different from 
bodies. Since, however, matter is neither soul nor intellect, 
nor hfe, nor form, nor reason, nor bound; for it ia in- 
finite ; nor power ; for what can it effect ; but falls off from 
all these, neither can it rightly receive the appeUation of 
being. But it may deservedly be called non-being. Yet 
it is not non-being in the same manner as motion is, or 
permanency ; but it is truly non-being, the image and 
phantasm of bulk, and the desire of subsistence. And it 
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stands, indeed, but not in that which is permanent, is of 
itself invisible, and flies from him who wishes to behold it. 
When, likewise, some one does not see it, then it is pre- 
sent ; but is not perceived by him who strives intently to 
behold it. Add too, that contraries are always apparent 
in it ; the small and the great, the less and the more, the 
deficient and the exceeding, being an image neither able to 
remain, nor yet to fly away. For it has not even power to 
effect this, as receiving no strength from intellect, but sub- 
sisting in the defect of all being. Hence it deceives us in 
whatever it announces of itseK ; so that if it should appear 
to be great, it is small ; if more, it is less ; and the being 
which we meet with in the imagination of it, is non-being, 
and as it were a flying mockery. Hence, also, the things 
which appear to be ingenerated in it, are mockeries, and 
images in an image, just as in a mirror, where a thing 
which is situated in one place appears to be in another. It 
likewise seems to be full and to be all things, and yet has 
nothing. But the things which enter into and depart from 
matter, are imitations and images of [real] beings, flowing 
about a formless resemblance ; and on account of its form- 
less nature are seen within it. They also appear, indeed, 
to effect something in it, but effect nothing ; for they are 
vain and debile, and have no resisting power. And since 
matter, likewise, is void of resistance, they pervade without 
dividing it, like images in water, or as if some one should 
send as it were forms into what is called a vacuum. For 
again, if the things which are beheld in matter were such 
as those from which they proceeded into it, perhaps a 
certain power of these might be ascribed to material forms, 
and matter might be supposed to suffer by them. But 
now, since the things which are represented are of one 
kind, and those that are beheld in matter of another, from 
these also we may learn that the passion of matter is 
false ; that, which is seen in it being false, and in no 
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respect possessing any similitude to its maker. Hence, 
being imbecile and false, and falling into a false receptacle, 
as in a dream, or in water, or a mirror, it necessarily per- 
mits matter to be impassive, though in the things which 
have been just mentioned,^ there is a similitude between 
the representations in them, and the originals of which 
they are the resemblances. 

Vm. In short, that which suffers ought to be a thing 
of this kind, so that it may be as it were in the contrary 
powers and qualities of the things which accede and pro- 
duce passion. For to the inherent heat the change in 
quality is from that which refrigerates; and to the in- 
herent humidity the change is from that which causes 
dryness. And we say that the subject is changed in 
quality, when from being cold it becomes hot, or moist 
from being dry. But what is called the corruption of fire, 
testifies the truth of this, the mutation being made into 
another element. For we say that the fire and not the 
matter is corrupted; so that passions are about that, 
about which corruption also subsists. For the reception 
of passion is the path to corruption; and to be cor- 
rupted pertains to that to which likewise it belongs to 
suffer. It is not however possible, that matter should 
be corrupted. For into what, and how can it be cor- 
rupted ? But is not matter [it may be said] co-passive, 
since qualities in their mixture with each other suffer, 
and matter receives in itself myriads of heats and colds, 
and in short infinite qualities, and is distinguished by 
these, and has them as it were connascent and mingled 
with each other ? For each of these is not separate from 
the rest, and matter is left in the middle of them. Unless 
perhaps some one should place it external to them. But 
everything which is in a subject, is in such a manner 

^ viz. In water, a mirror, and a dream. 
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present with the subject, as to impart something to it from 
itself. 

IX. It must therefore be assumed, that one thing is 
present with another, and that one thing is in another, not 
according to one mode only. But sometimes together with 
being present, it causes that with which it is present to be 
better or worse, accompanied with permutation ; as is seen 
to be the case in the bodies of animals ; and at another 
time, it makes it to be as it were better or worse, without 
that being passive with which it is present, as is said to be 
the case in the soul. Sometimes, also, this takes place in 
such a way as when a figure is imprinted in wax, where 
there is neither any passion, so as to cause the wax to be 
something else when the figure is present with it, nor any 
defect in the wax, when the figure is destroyed. Light, 
also, does not produce a change in quality of the figure 
about that which is illuminated- Nor does a stone, when 
it becomes cold, possess any thing besides frigidity, from 
that through which it is cold, while it remains a stone. 
And what does a line [viz. the extension of length] suffer 
from coloui* ? Nor, in my opinion, does a superficies suffer 
any thing from it, but perhaps the subject body. Though 
what can this suffer from colour ? For it is not proper to 
say that a thing suffers when something is [merely] present 
with it ; nor when it is invested with form. If, howeveri 
some one should say that mirrors, and in short diaphanous 
substances, suffer nothing from the images that are seen 
within them, he will not adduce an unappropriate para- 
digm. For the forms which are in matter are images, 
and matter is still more impassive than mirrors. Hence 
heat and cold are ingenerated in it, but do not heat 
[or refrigerate] it. For to be heated and refrigerated, 
pertains to quality leading the subject from one quality to 
another. 

It is requisite, however, to consider, whether frigidity is 
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not the absence and privation [of lieat] : but qualities 
entering together into matter, many of them act on each 
other, or rather are contrarily affected. For what can 
fragrance effect in sweetness ; or colour in figure ? Or 
what can that which belongs to one genus effect in another ? 
Whence especially credibiUty may be obtained, that a thing 
may be in that which is different from it, without injuring 
by its presence that with which it is present. As, there- 
fore, that which is injured is not injured by any thing of a 
casual nature, so neither does that which is changed and 
which suffers, suffer by any thing indiscriminately. But 
contraries only suffer from contraries, other things being 
unchanged by others ; so that those things in which there 
is no contrariety, do not suffer by any thing of a contrary 
nature. Hence, it is necessary if any thing suffers, that it 
should not be matter, but something which is a composite 
of matter and form, or in short, that it should be at one 
and the same time many things. But that which is alone, 
and separate from other things, and which is entirely 
simple, will be impassive to all things, and will be inclosed 
in the middle of all things, acting on each other; just as 
when in the same house certain persons strike each other, 
neither does the house suffer any thing from the blows, 
nor the air which is in it. But the forms which are in 
matter, perform such things as they are naturally adapted 
to perform. Matter itself, however, is much more im- 
passive than such qualities in it, which by not being con- 
traries are impassive with reference to each other. 

X. In the next place, if matter suffers, it is necessary 
that it should possess something from the passion, and 
that this should either be the passion itself, or that it 
should be disposed differently from what it was before the 
passion was produced in it. Hence, another quality 
acceding after the former, the recipient will no longer be 
matter, but matter with a certain quality. If, however. 
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quality ^ itself should fail, leaving something of itself of an 
effective nature, the subject will in a still greater degree 
become something else ; and proceeding after this manner, 
the subject will be something besides [mere] matter, and 
will be manifold and multiform. Hence, it will no longer 
be the universal recipient, since it will be an impediment 
to the multitude of things which accede to it, and matter 
will no longer remain, and therefore will not be incor- 
ruptible. So that if it is necessary that matter should be 
as it was from the first, it ought thus to be always the 
same, since to assert that it has been changed is not to 
preserve it the same. Farther still, if in short every thing 
which is changed in quality ought, remaining in the same 
form, to be changed according to accidents, and not essen- 
tially ; — if, therefore, it is requisite that what is changed 
in quality should remain, and that part of it which suffers 
is not that which remains, one of two things is necessary, 
either that matter when changed in quality should depart 
from itself, or that not departing from itself it should not 
be changed in quality. If, however, some one should say, 
that it is changed in quality, yet not so far as it is 
matter ; in the first place, indeed, he cannot assign what 
that is according to which it is so changed; and in the 
next place, he must confess that thus also matter itself is 
not changed in quality. For as in other things which are 
forms, it is not possible that they can be essentially 
changed in quality, since their essence consists in this [i.e. 
in being forms], thus also, since the being of matter is to 
exist as matter, it cannot be changed in quality so far as it 
is matter, but it must necessarily remain what it is. And 
as there form itself is unchanged in quality, so likewise 
here it is necessary that matter itself should be 
immutable. 

^ Quality is that which imparts what is apparent in matter, and 
which is the object of sense. 

H 
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XI. Whence, also, I think that the divine Plato [in 
the Timseus], having formed the same conception rightly 
says, that the things which enter into and depart from 
matter, are imitations of beings ; the words entering into 
and departing, not being used by him in vain. For he 
wished to direct our attention to the mode in which 
matter participates of forms. It also appears that the 
doubt how this participation is effected, is not what many 
prior to us conceived it to be, viz. how forms proceed into 
matter, but rather how they subsist in it. For it seems 
to be truly wonderful, how these forms being present with 
matter, it nevertheless remains impassive ; especially since 
the forms which enter it suffer from each other. Accord- 
ing to Plato, however, the entering forms expel those 
which entered prior to them, and passion is in the com- 
posite from matter and form ; yet not in every composite, 
but in that which is in want of the acceding or departing 
form ; and which indeed in its composition is defective by 
the absence of a certain form, but is perfect by the pre- 
sence of it. But matter does not possess any thing more 
whatever as an accession to its composition, by the 
entrance of any thing into it. For it does not then become 
that which it is through the form that enters, nor is it less 
by the departure of this form. For it remains that which 
it was at first. To the natures, indeed, which require 
ornament and order, it is useful to be adorned ; and to 
these ornament may accede without transmutation, as is 
the case with things which we surround with decoration. 
If, however, any thing is so adorned as to have the orna- 
ment connascent, it will be requisite that what was before 
void of beauty, should be changed in quality, become dif- 
ferent from what it was, and from being deformed be 
beautiful. If, therefore, matter being deformed is ren- 
dered beautiful, it is no longer that base thing which it 
was before; so that in being thus adorned, it loses its 
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subsistence as matter, and especially if its deformity is not 
accidental. But if it is so deformed as to be deformity 
itself, it will not participate of ornament. And if it is so 
evil, as to be evil itself, it will not participate of good. 
Hence it does not participate in such a way as some fancy 
it does, viz, by being passive, but after another manner, 
which is that of appearing to participate. Perhaps, too, 
according to this mode the doubt may be solved, how, 
since matter is evil, it can aspire after good, because it 
does not through the participation cease to be what it was. 
For if what is called the participation of matter subsists 
after this manner so that it remains as we say the same, 
unchanged in quality, and is always that which it is, it will 
no longer be wonderful, how being evil it participates of 
good. For it does not depart from itself. But because it 
is indeed necessary it should participate, it participates 
after a certain manner as long as it exists. In conse- 
quence, however, of remaining that which it is, and the 
mode of participation preserving it [in its own proper 
nature] it is not injured in its essence by that which thus 
imparts something to it. And it appears not to be less 
evil on this accoimt, viz. because it always remains that 
which it is. For if it truly participated of, and was truly 
changed in quality by the good, it would not be naturally 
evil. So that .if some one should say that matter is evil, 
he will assert what is true, if he says it is impassive to the 
good, which is the same thing as to say, that it is entirely 
impassive. 

XII. But Plato having formed this conception of matter, 
and not admitting that participation in it, is as if form 
was generated in a subject, and imparted to it morphe, so 
as to become one composite, the things which it partici- 
pates being co-transmuted, and as it were co-mingled, and 
co-passive, — ^Plato, therefore, not being willing to adopt 
such a mode of participation as this, but desiring to show 
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how matter remaining impassive possesses forms, inyesti- 
gated a paradigm of impassive participation, without which 
it is not easy to show what those things especiallj are, 
which when present preserve the subject one and the 
same. He likewise excites many doubts, while hastening 
to obtain the object of his enquiry, and besides this, 
wishing to represent to us the vacuity of subsistence in 
sensibles, and that the region of the resemblance of reality 
is very ample. Supposing, therefore, that matter by 
figures produces passions in animated bodies, while at the 
same time it has itself none of these passions, he indicates 
by this the stability of matter ; enabling us to collect by a 
syllogistic process that matter neither suffers, nor is 
changed in quality by these figures. For in these bodies 
indeed [which are the objects of sense], and which receive 
one figure after another, perhaps some one may say a 
change in quality is effected, asserting that the mutation 
of figure is an homonymous alliation.^ Since matter, 
however, has neither any figure, nor any magnitude, how 
can it be said that the presence of figure, in whatever way 
this may take place, is alliation, though it should homo- 
nymously be said to be so? If, therefore, some one 
adopting this conception of Plato as legitimate, shoidd 
assert that the subject nature [i.e. matter] does not possess 
any thing in such a way as it is thought to possess it, he 
will not speak absurdly. In what manner, however, does 
matter possess forms, if you are not willing to admit that 
it possesses them as figures ? But the hypothesis of Plato 
indicates as much as possible the impassivity of matter, 
and the apparent presence of images in it, which are not 
[in reality] present. 

Perhaps, however, we ought first to speak further about 
the impassivity of matter. Plato, therefore, teaches us 
that we ought to be led by usual appellations to the con- 

^ i.e. A change in quality. 
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sideration of its passivity, as when he says it becomes dry, 
or ignited, or moist, &c. and receives the forms of air and 
water. For the assertion that it receives these forms, 
mitigates the force of the other assertion, that matter is 
ignited and becomes moist. He likewise manifests when 
he says that matter receives forms, that it is not itself 
invested with morphe, but that the morphse are in the 
same state as when they entered into matter ; and that 
the term ignited is not properly applied to matter, but 
rather fire in generation, or becoming to be. For it is not 
the same thing for fire to be in generation, and for a thing 
to be ignited. For to be ignited is indeed effected in 
another thing, in which there is also passivity. But how 
can that which is a part of fire, be itseK ignited? For 
this would be just the same as if some one should say, 
that the statue proceeded through the brass, or fire 
through matter, and besides this ignited it. Farther still, 
if that which accedes is reason or a productive principle, 
how will it ignite ? Shall we say on account of figure ? 
But that which ignited already consists both of matter 
and figure. How, therefore, can it consist of both, unless 
it becomes one from both ? Or shall we say that though 
it becomes one, yet not from two things having passions 
in each other, but acting upon other things ? Does this, 
therefore, arise from the agency of both, or from one of 
them causing the other not to fly away ? When, however, 
a certain body is divided, how is it possible that matter 
also should not be divided ? And matter when it is 
divided being passive, how is it possible it should not 
suffer by this very passion ? Or what hinders us from 
asserting for the same reason that matter is corrupted ? 
Since when body is corrupted, it must be shown why 
matter likewise is not corrupted. In answer to this, how- 
ever, it may be said, that what suffers and is divided is a 
magnitude of a- definite quantity, but in that which is not 
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magnitude, the passions of magnitude are not ingenerated. 
And, in short, the passions of body are not inherent in 
that which is not body ; so that those who make matter to 
be passive, must also admit it to be body. 

XIII. It is likewise requisite that they should attend 
to the manner in which they say matter flies from form. 
For how can it fly from stones and rocks by which it is 
comprehended ? For they will not say that it sometimes 
flies from form, and sometimes does not. For if it flies 
by its own will, why does it not always fly from it ? But 
if it abides from necessity, there is not any time in which 
it is not invested with a certain form. The cause, how- 
ever, must be investigated why each matter has not always 
the same form, and this must be in a still greater degree 
investigated in the forms which enter into matter. How, 
therefore, is matter said to fly from form ? Is it by itB 
own nature, and always ? But what else will this be, than 
that never departing from itself, it so possesses form as if 
it never possessed it, or if this is not admitted, they will 
not be able to assign any probable reason in defence of 
what they assert. Plato also calls matter the receptacle 
and nurse of all generation. And the receptacle and nurse 
indeed, are different from generation ; but that which is 
changed in quality is in generation. Since, likewise, the 
receptacle and nurse are prior to generation, they will also 
be prior to alliation. Add too, that they will preserve 
matter in an impassive state; as also will the assertion 
that each thing has an apparent subsistence in that in 
which it is ingenerated, and that it departs from thence 
as from a receptacle and seat. The impassivity of matter, 
likewise, is preserved by the assertion that it is the place 
of forms ; for this does not ascribe any passion to it, but 
investigates another mode of subsistence. What, there- 
fore, is this mode ? Since, indeed, a nature of this kind 
ought not to be any one of, but to fly from every essence 
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of beings, and to be entirely different from them ; for they 
are reasons or productive principles, and have a real 
existence ; — this being the case, it is necessary that matter 
in consequence of this difference should preserve the safety 
which it is allotted, and should not only be unreceptive of 
beings, but also if there is a certain imitation of them, 
that it should even be destitute of familiarity with this 
resemblance. For thus it will be entirely different from 
beings, since otherwise, being conversant with a certain 
form, and becoming something else in conjunction with 
it, it would cease to be different from beings, and to be 
the receptacle of all things; for it would not be the 
recipient of any thing. It is necessary, however, that 
matter should remain the same, while forms enter into 
it, and that it should be impassive during their egress 
from it, in order that they may always enter into and 
depart from it. But that which enters, enters as an 
image, and not being itself real, enters into that which 
is void of truth and reality. Does it, therefore, truly 
enter ? But how is it possible it should be truly received 
by that to which it is not in any respect lawful to par- 
ticipate of truth, in consequence of its being false ? Hence, 
it falsely proceeds into that which is false, and becomes 
similar to an object in a mirror, as long as the object is 
beheld within it. For with respect to matter, if you take 
away [real] beings, none of those things which are now 
seen in the sensible region, would for the smallest space 
of time be apparent. The mirror, therefore, of which we 
have just spoken, is perceived by us; for it is itself a 
certain form. Matter, however, not being itself any form, 
is not itself seen ; for otherwise, it would be requisite that 
it should be seen by itself prior to the forms that it appa- 
rently contains. But it suffers something of the same 
kind as the air when illuminated, which is then also in- 
visible, because it could not be seen without being ilium i- 
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nated. Hence the objects which are seen in mirrors, are 
believed not to have an existence, or to have it in a less 
degree, because that which contains them is visible, and 
itself remains while the objects depart. But matter is not 
itself perceived, neither when it has, nor when it is without 
forms. If, however, it was possible for the objects from 
which mirrors are filled to remain without being seen, yet 
no one would doubt the reality of the objects which are 
seen in them. Hence, if there is something in mirrors, 
sensibles also will be in matter. But if there is nothing 
[in reality] in mirrors, but objects have only an apparent 
subsistence in them, in matter also it must be said, forms 
have a resemblance of subsistence. The cause of this 
appearance, likewise, must be ascribed to the hypostasis 
of beings, of which beings themselves always truly par- 
ticipate, but non-beings not truly ; since it is not proper 
that they should subsist in such a manner as they would, 
if they had an existence, and being had not. 

XIV. What then, matter not existing, would nothing 
have a subsistence ? Nothing except beings ; ^ just as 
neither would an image have any existence, unless there 
was a min-or, or something of this kind. For that which 
is naturally adapted to subsist in another thing, cannot 
exist when that thing is not. For this is the nature of an 
image to be in something different from itself. For if any 
thing departs from the producing causes of its existence, it 
may indeed subsist without being in another thing. But 
since [true] beings remain, if there is a representation 
of them in something else, it is necessary there should be 
another thing imparting a seat to that which does not 
truly accede.'^ And this by its presence and audacity, and 

* The words ovdiv irapa ra ovra ai*e omitted in the oiiginal ; but 
''^m the version of Ficiniis evidently ought to be inserted. 

^'^ of Trapkxti Tif ovK kXOovTi in this place, it is necessary 
» r^ ipTfag oifK IXGovrt, 
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as it may be said, mendicity and poverty, is as it were 
compelled to receive. It is however deceived, by not re- 
ceiving [truly], in order that its poverty may also remain, 
and that it may always be a mendicant. For according to 
the fable, after it once had a subsistence, it began to beg ; 
the fable indicating by this the nature of it, which consists 
in being destitute of good. It does not, however, beg to 
receive those things which the giver has to bestow, but is 
satisfied with whatever it may receive ; so that this also 
indicates that what is apparent in it is different [from 
reality]. Its name, likewise, [which is Penia or Poverty] 
signifies that it is not filled. And the assertion that it 
was connected with Plenty,^ does not signify that this 
connection was with [real] being, nor with satiety, but 
with a certain artificial thing, i.e. with the wisdom of a 
phantasm. For since it was not possible for that to be 
entirely without the participation of being, which is in 
any respect external to it ; . for it is the nature of being 
to produce beings ; but that which is entirely non-being 
is unmingled with being; — this being the case, an ad- 
mirable thing is effected, which participates, and yet in a 
certain respect does not participate of being, and which 
also in a certain respect possesses something from proximity 
to being ; though by its own nature it is incapable of being 
as it were conglutinated with it. Hence it becomes 
defluous, as gliding away from a foreign nature which it 
has received, like echo from smooth and equable places, 
because it does not abide there, though it appears to be 
there, and to proceed from thence. If, however, matter 
so participated and received, as some one may think it 
does, that which proceeds into would be absorbed by it. 
But now it appears, that it is not absorbed, since matter 

^ For TroitfH{» here, it is necessary to read Tropy, See the speech 
of Diotima in the ** Banquet of Plato." 
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remains the same, haying received nothing, but impeding 
progression like some repercussive seat. It is also the* 
receptacle of forms acceding to, and mingled in it ; just 
as those who are desirous of enkindling a light from the 
sun, place some smooth substance opposite to it, which 
thej also fill with water, in order that the flame being 
impeded by that which is inward, and of a contrary 
nature, may not pass through, but may stop externally. 
Matter, therefore, thus becomes the cause of generation, 
and the forms which consist in it, are constituted after 
this manner. 

XV. In things, therefore, which collect fire from the 
sun about themselves, as they receive flame from a sensible 
fire, they become themselves objects of sense. Hence also 
they are apparent, because the objects are external, suc- 
cessive and proximate, touch each other, and have two 
extremities. But the productive principle in matter, has 
the external after a different manner. For difference of 
nature is sufficient, not being indigent of a twofold boim- 
dary ; but being much more alienated than every boundary 
by a diversity ^ of essence which is destitute of all alliance, 
it possesses a power repugnant to mixture. And this is 
the cause of its remaining in itself, because neither that 
which enters into it enjoys it, nor does it enjoy that which 
enters ; just as opinions and imaginations in the soul are 
not mingled with each other, but each again departs, as 
being alone that which it is, neither attracting, nor leaving 
any thing, because it was not mingled, and having the 
external, not because it is superjacent, and is visibly 
different from that in which it is, but because reason 
distinguishes the one from the other. Here, therefore, 
imagination is as it were an image, (the soul not being 
an image naturally,) though it appears to be the leader 

' For iputrriTi here, it is necessary to read iTtporrjTi. 
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of many things, and to lead them where it pleases. The 
soul, nevertheless, uses the imagination as matter, or as 
that which is analogous to matter. The imagination, how- 
ever, does not conceal the soul, since the soul bv its 
energies frequently expels the phantasy; nor would it 
ever be able to conceal it, though it should be wholly 
diffused through it, though this by the imagination appears 
to be sometimes effected. For the soul contains in herself 
energies and reasons contrary to those of the phantasy by 
which the acceding [phantasms] are repelled. Matter, 
however, is much more imbecile than the soul, and con- 
tains nothing of beings whether true or false, which is 
properly its own. Neither has it any thing through which 
it may become apparent, being a solitude of all things. It 
is, however, the cause to other things of their apparent 
subsistence ; but is not able to say even this of itself, I 
am here [though I am by no means visible] . And if at 
any time a certain profound reason discovers where it is 
concealed among beings, it exclaims that it is something 
deserted by all beings, and by things which appear to be 
posterior to beings, that it is likewise attracted to all 
things, and as it seems follows, and again does not follow 
them. 

XVI. Moreover, a certain reason acceding and extending 
matter as far as it proceeds into it, causes it to be great, 
investing it from itself with greatness, which is not in 
matter. But matter does not through this become quan- 
tity ; for if it did, that which is great in it would be magni- 
tude. If, therefore, some one takes away this form, the 
subject no longer is, nor will appear to be great. But if 
that which is generated was great, man and horse, and 
together with horse the magnitude of horse which accedes, 
would depart on the departure of horse. If, however, 
it should be said, that horse is generated in a certain great 
bulk and of a certain extent, and that the magnitude 
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remains, we reply that it is not the magnitude of the 
horse, but the magnitude of the bulk which there remains. 
Nevertheless, if this bulk is fire or earth, on the departure 
of fire or earth, the magnitude of fire or of earth will also 
depart. Matter, therefore, will neither enjoy, figure, nor 
magnitude ; for otherwise it would not be something else 
from fire, but remaining fire, it would not become fire. 
Hence, matter having now become as we see, as great in 

extent as the universe, if the heavens should cease to exist 
and'^all they contain, together with these, all magnitude 
would likewise depart from matter, and at the same time 
all other qualities, and matter would be left that which it 
was before, preserving no one of the things which had 
a prior subsistence about it. In the natures, however, 
which suffer by the presence of certain things, something is 
still left in the recipients, when those things depart ; but 
this is no longer the case with natures that do not 
suffer. Thus the air which is surrounded with light, 
retains nothing of the light when it departs. But if some 
one should wonder how it is possible, that a thing should 
become great which does not possess magnitude ; it may 
also be doubted how that can become hot which has not 
heat. For it is not the same thing in matter, to be matter 
and to be magnitude ; since magnitude is immaterial, in 
the same manner as figure is immaterial. And if we pre- 
serve matter, we must assert that it is all things by parti- 
cipation. But magnitude is one of all things. In bodies, 
therefore, which are composites, there is magnitude to- 
gether with other things, yet it is not indefinite ; since in 
the definition of body magnitude also is included. But in 
matter, even indefinite magnitude is not included ; for it is 
not body. 

XVIT. Neither, again, will matter be magnitude itself. 
For magnitude is form, but not the recipient of form ; and 

magnitude subsists by itself. If matter, likewise, cannot 
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adapt to itself the imitations of beings/ on this account 
also it is not magnitude. Since, however, that which is 
placed in intellect or in soul, wishes to be great, it imparts 
to those things which by proceeding as it were, endeavour 
to imitate it, by the desire of, or motion towards it, the 
ability of impressing the same passion in another thing. 
That which is great, therefore, running in the progression 
of the phantasy so as to cause the smallness of matter 
to run in conjunction with it, occasions matter also to 
appear great, though it is not filled by the co-extension. 
For this greatness of matter is falsely great, since by not 
having the power to be great, and being extended towards 
magnitude, it becomes amplified by the extension. For 
since all beings produce in other things, or in another 
thing the representation of themselves as in mirrors, each 
of the agents is in a similar manner ^ great ; and the 
universe also is great in this way. The magnitude, there- 
fore, of each productive principle, as of that of a horse or 
any thing else concurs with the particular thing to which 
the productive principle pertains. And every appearance, 
indeed, of things as in a mirror is great in consequence of 
being illuminated by greatness itself. Each portion of 
them, likewise, becomes something great, and all things at 
once present themselves to the view from every form of 
which magnitude is one. From each form, also, there is, 
as it were, an extension to every thing and to all things, 
and this is to be compelled in form. Power, too, produces 
as much in bulk as bulk is capable of receiving ; so that 
what is [in reality] nothing, appears to be all things. 
Hence colour which proceeds from what is not colour, and 
the quality in sensibles which is derived from what is not 
quality, have an equivocal appellation from their producing 

* For avTutv here, it is necessary to read ovriov. 

* Instead of u»c aifrb here, it is necessary to read uxraurojg. 
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causes. Magnitude, also, proceeds from that which is 
not magnitude, or from that which is homonymously 
magnitude ; these ^ being surveyed as having a subsistence 
between matter itself, and form itself. And they become 
apparent, indeed, because they are derived from form 
themselves. They have, however, a false subsistence, be- 
cause that in which they are apparent is not [truly]. But 
each of them becomes extended into magnitude, being 
attracted by the power of the things which are seen in 
matter, and which make for themselves a place. There is, 
however, an attraction to all things, yet not by violence, 
because the universe is matter. But each thing attracts 
according to the power which it possesses; and derives 
from the representation of magnitude itself, the ability of 
making matter so great as it appears to be. Hence the 
magnitude which is here is the phantasm of it which 
is apparent. Matter, however, being compelled to concur 
with this attraction, at once imparts itself wholly and 
every where ; for it is the matter of the universe, and not 
some particular matter. But that which is not of itself 
some particular thing, may on account of something else 
become contrary to what it was, and having become con- 
trary, no longer is [what is was] ; since if it were, it would 
cease to be changed. 

XVIII. If some one, therefore, possessing an intellectual 
conception of magnitude, should have this conception 
attended with a power not only of subsisting in itself, but 
also of proceeding as it were externally, and the power 
should receive a nature not existing in the intellectual per- 
ceiver, nor having a certain form, nor a certain vestige of 
magnitude or of any other form, what would he produce 
through this power? Not a horse, or an ox. For other 
powers would produce these. Or shall we say, that since 

^ viz, ColouTj'quality, and magnitude. 
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this power proceeds from a great father, nothing else [be- 
sides matter] is able to receive this magnitude, and that its 
possession of it will only be imaginary, and not real. 
Hence, to that which does not so obtain magnitude, as to 
be in its own nature the great itself, it remains for it to be 
apparently only as much as possible great. But this is not 
to be deficient, and not to proceed to many things in many 
places ; but to possess in itself kindred parts, and not to 
leave any thing destitute of itself. For it is not possible 
that in a small bulk, there should still be an equal image 
of magnitude, since it is an image of greatness ; but so far 
as it aspires through its hope, it accedes as far as it is pos- 
sible for it to accede, and running in conjunction with that 
which is not able to leave it, it causes that to be great 
which is not great, yet not so as to appear to be the 
magnitude which is seen in bulk. At the same time, 
however, matter preserves its own nature, using this 
magnitude as a [vestment, through which it ran together 
with it, when magnitude running became its leader. But 
if at any time it should divest itself of magnitude, it 
would again remain the same as it was before in itself ; 
or would be as great as form when present caused it 
to be. And soul, indeed, possessing the forms of beings, 
since she is also herself a form, contains all things at 
once. Since, likewise, each form is at once wholly con- 
tained in her, hence perceiving the forms of sensibles as 
it were converted and acceding to her, she cannot endure 
to receive them with multitude, but sees them divested 
of bulk. For she cannot become any thing else than what 
she is. 

Matter, however, having nothing repercussive ; for it 
has no energy ; but being a shadow, stays to suffer what- 
ever the producing cause may effect in it. That 'also 
which proceeds from the reason that is in soul, has now a 
vestige of the thing which is about to be effected ; just as 
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in the ioonic nature of the phantasy, reason which 
moved, or the motion from reaaoa, is a division into partB^ 
since if it was one and the same, it would not be moved, 
but he permanent. Matter, however, is not able to intro- 
duce at once all things into itself, for if it were able, it 
would be some one of all things. But since it is necessary 
that it should receive all things, yet not impartibly, it is 
requisite that existing as the place of all things, it should 
proceed to all things, meet with them, and be sulEeient for 
every interval, because it is not itself comprehended by 
interval, but is exposed to the reception of it. How does 
it happen, therefore, that one thing entering into matter, 
does not impede other things f It is because all things 
cannot enter together at the same time ; for if they could, 
there would not he anything which is first. But if there 
is, it is the form of the universe ; so that all things are 
indeed simultaneous, but each has a partial existence. For 
the matter of the animal nature is distributed in conjunc- 
tion with the division of the animal into parts. For if this 
were not the case, nothing would have been produced 
besides reason. 

XIX. The things, therefore, which enter into matter as 
a mother, neither injure it, nor benefit it. For the im- 
pulses of these do not pertain to matter, but to each other, 
because the puwers of these also pertain to contraries, but 
not to subjects, unless the subjects are considered in con- 
junction with the impulses. For heat destroys cold, and 
the black the white; or if they are mingled together, 
another quality is produced from the mixture. Hence, 
things which are mingled suffer ; but with them, to suffer, 
is not to be that which they were before. In animated 
natures, also, the passions indeed, are about tho bodies, the 
change in quality taking place according to the inherent 
qualities and powers. But when their state of existence is 
dissolved, or congregated, or transposed pretematu rally, 
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then, the passions indeed £tre in the bodies, bilt knowledge 
is in the sotils that perceive the more vehement passions^ 
If, however, they do not perceive them, they have .no' 
knowledge of them, but matter stUl remains. For matter 
suffers nothing, when cold departs, and heat aQcedes; 
since neither of these is either friendly or foreign to it. 
Hence, the appellations of a receptacle and nurse are more 
appropriate to it [than any other names]. But why is it 
called a mother ? For it does not generate. Those, how- 
ever, appear to have denominated it a mother, who think 
that a mother has the relation of matter towards her off- 
spring, as alone receiving, but imparting nothing to the 
things begotten; since whatever of body there is in the 
offspring, is derived from the nutriment. But if the 
mother imparts any thing to her progeny, it is not so far 
as she has the relation of matter, but because she is also 
form. For form alone is prolific, but the other nature 
is barren. Whence, also, I think the ancient wise men 
obscurely signifying this in their mysteries, rejpresent the 
ancient Hermes always ^possessing the organ of genera- 
tion erect, thus manifesting that it is intelligible reason 
which generates in the sensible universe. But they indi- 
cated the unprolific nature of matter which always remains 
the same, by the barren substances which were placed about 
it. For they introduce the mother of all things, which 
they thus proclaim, receiving the principle according to 
the subject, and they give her this appellation in order 
to render their meaning manifest, wishing to indicate to 
those who are desirous of more accurately comprehend- 
ing the nature of matter, and who do not investigate 
it superficially, that it is not entirely similar to a mother. 
By this, indeed, they demonstrate remotely, but at the 
same time as much as they are able, that matter is un- 
prolific, and not perfectly feminine; but that it is of a 
female nature so far as it receives, but not so far as pertains 

I 
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to a generatiye power. For that which has proceeded 
into matter, is neither feminine, nor able to generate, 
but is separated from all generative power, which is alone 
inherent in that which continues to be of a masculine 
nature. 



VI. 
ON ETERNITY AND TIME. 

III. vu. 

L With respect to eternity and time, we say that each of 
these is different from the other, and that one of them 
indeed is conversant with a perpetual nature, but the other 
about that which is generated. We also think that we 
have a certain clear perception of these in our souls spon- 
taneously, and, as it were, from the more collected pro- 
jections of intellectual conception ; always and every where 
calling these by the same appellations. When, however, 
we endeavour to accede to the inspection of these, and to 
approach as it were nearer to them, again we are involved in 
doubt, admitting some of the decisions of the ancients 
about these, and rejecting others, and perhaps receiving 
differently the same decisions. Eesting also in these, and 
thinking it sufficient if when interrogated we are able to 
relate the opinion of the ancients concerning time and 
eternity, we are liberated from any farther investigation 
about them. It is necessary, therefore, to think that some 
of the ancient and blessed philosophers have discovered 
the truth ; but it is fit to consider who those are that have 
obtained it, and after what manner we also may acquire 
the same knowledge on these subjects. In the first place, 
however, it is requisite to investigate what those conceive 
eternity to be, who admit that it is different from time. 
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For that which is established as the paradigm being known, 
that also which is the image of it, and which they say is 
time, will perhaps become manifest. But if some one, 
prior to the survey of eternity, should imagine what time 
is, it will happen to him, proceeding from hence thither by 
reminiscence, that he will behold the nature to which 
time is assimilated, if the latter has a similitude to the 
former. 

What, therefore, is it requisite. we should assert eternity 
to be? Shall we say it is the intelligible essence itself, 
just as if some one should say that time is the whole 
heaven and the world ? For some are said to have had this 
opinion concerning time. For since we imagine and con- 
ceive eternity to be something more venerable, and ail 
intelligible nature is also most venerable, we are unable to 
say which is the most venerable of the two; and since 
also, that which is beyond these is not to be predicated in 
the same way, some one may be induced to consider 
eternity and an intelligible essence as the same. For 
again, both the intelligible world and eternity comprehend 
in themselves the same things. When, however, we say 
that the one is in the other, we place intelligibles in 
eternity ; and when we predicate the eternal of intelligibles, 
as when Plato in the ** Timseus " says, " if the nature of the 
paradigm is eternal," we then assert that the eternal is 
different from the intelligible. Nevertheless, we say that 
it either exists about, or in, or is present with an intel- 
ligible essence. That each of them, however, is venerable, 
does not manifest a sameness of nature ; for perhaps the 
venerableness of the one is derived from the other. With 
respect to comprehension also, that of the intelligible is as 
of parts, but eternity comprehends the whole at once not 
as a part, but because all such things as are eternal subsist 
according to it. Shall we, therefore, say that eternity 
exists according to the permanency which is in intelligibles ; 
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just as here, time is said to exist according to motion ? It 
may, however, be very properly investigated, whether 
eternity is the same with permanency, or whether it is not 
simply the same, but is the same with the permanency 
which is about essence. For if it is the same with per- 
manency [simply considered] in the first place, we cannot 
say that permanency is eternal, as neither do we say that 
eternity is eternal. For the eternal is that which partici- 
pates of eternity. And in the next place, how is motion 
eternal ? For thus it will be stable. Farther still, how 
does the conception of permanency contain in itself the 
ever ? I do not mean the ever which is in time, but such 
as we intellectually perceive when we speak of the eternal. 
But if it contains the ever in the stability of essence, again, 
we shall separate the other genera of being from eternity. 
Besides, it is not only necessary to conceive eternity as 
subsisting in permanency, but also as subsisting in one. 
And in the next place,, we must admit that eternity is 
without interval, in order that it may not be the same with 
time. Permanency, however, so far as it is permanency, 
neither contains in itself the conception of unity, nor of 
that which is without interval. But we predicate of 
eternity that it abides in one. Hence, it will participate of 
permanency, but will not be permanency itself. 

n. What, therefore, will that be according to which we 
say, the whole world which is there is eternal and perpetual? 
And what is perpetuity ? Whether it is the same with 
eternity, or eternity subsists according to perpetuity. 
Shall we say, therefore, that it is necessary to conceive of 
eternity as one certain thing, but a certain intelligence or 
nature collected together from many things, whether it be 
something consequent to the natures in the intelligible 
world, or existing together with, or perceived in them, but 
which is able to effect and is many things. Indeed, he 
who surveys an abundant power collected into one, accord- 
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ing to this particular thing which is as it were a subject, 
he denominates it essence ; afterwards, so far as he beholds 
life in it, he denominates it motion ; and in the next place, 
he calls it permanency, so far as it entirely possesses an in- 
variable sameness of -subsistence. And he denominates it 
different and the same, so far as all these are at once one. 
Thus, therefore, composing these, so as to be at once one 
life alone, contracting in them difference, and beholding an 
unceasing sameness of energy, and which never passes from 
one intelligence or life to another, but always possesses the 
invariable, and is without interval ; — beholding all these, 
he will behold eternity. For he will perceive life abiding 
in sameness, and always possessing everything present, and 
not at one time this, and afterwards another thing, but 
containing all things at once, and not now some things, 
and again others. For it is an impartible end ; just as in a 
point where all things subsist at once, and have not yet 
proceeded into a [linear] flux. It likewise abides in the 
same, i.e, in itself, and does not suffer any change. But 
it is always in the present, because nothing of it is past, 
uor again will be in future, but this very thing which it is, 
it always is. Hence, eternity is not a subject, but that 
which as it were shines forth from a subject, according to 
sameness itself, which it announces not concerning the 
future, but that which is now present, indicating that it 
subsists in this manner, and in no other. For what can 
afterwards happen to this, which it now is not? Nor 
again, will it be in futurity what it is not at present. For 
there is not any thing from which it can arrive at the pre- 
sent time. For it is not another thing, but this. Nor will 
it be this in future, which it does not now possess from 
necessity ; nor does it possess about itself that which was. 
For what is there which was present with it and is past ? 
Nor does that which will be, belong to it. For what is 
there which will happen to it ? It remains, therefore, that 
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in to be, it is tliat which it is. Hence, that which neither 
was, nor will be, but alone is, stably possessing its being, 
in consequence of not changing into will be, nor having 
been changed from the past, is eternity. The life, there- 
fore, which is about being, and which in existence or to he, 
is at once total and full, and every where without interval, 
is the eternity which we investigate. 

III. Nor must we think that this [eternity] happens 
externally to that nature [viz. to being itself], but that it 
is in it, and from it, and subsists together with it. For it 
is seen to be profoundly inherent in it. For perceiving all 
such other things as we say are there, to be inherent, we 
assert that all of them are from, and subsist together with 
essence. For it is necessary that things which have a 
primary subsistence, should exist together with first 
essences, and should be contained in them; since the 
beautiful also is in and from them, and truth also is inhe- 
rent in them. And in a certain degree, indeed, the whole 
itself is as it were in a part, and the things which are there 
are as parts in a whole, as if in reality this were an all not 
collected from parts, but itself generating parts, in order 
that through this it may be truly all. The truth also 
which is there, is not a concord with something else that is 
intelligible, but of each thing itself of which it is the truth. 
It is necessary, therefore, that the whole of this which is 
true, if it is truly all, should not only be every thing so far 
as it is all things, but likewise that the all should subsist 
in such a way, as not to be in any thing deficient. But if 
this be the case, nothing will accede to it. For if some- 
thing vnll be added to it, it was prior to the accession of 
this deficient. Hence, prior to this it was not every thing. 
But what can happen to it preternaturally ? For it suffers 
nothing. If, therefore, nothing can accede to it, it neither 
is about to be, nor will be, nor was. If, indeed, you take 
away from generated natures, the it will be, since they sub- 
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sist in pei^petual acquisition, non-existence is immediately 
present with them. Bnt to things which are not such as 
these, if you add the it will be, a departure from the seat of 
existence is the consequence of such an addition. For it is 
evident that existence is not connascent with them, if they 
are in any respect indebted to futurity for their subsis- 
tence. For in generated natures, indeed, essence is seen 
to be an extension from the beginning of generation, to the 
extremity of the time in which they no longer exist. This 
it is, therefore, for them to be ; and if any one should de- 
prive them of this extension of being, their life would be 
diminished. So that it is necessary that the existence of 
the universe also, should be an extension of this kind. 
Hence, it hastens to be in futurity, and is not willing 
to stop, since it attracts existence to itself, in performing 
another and another thing, and is moved in a circle through 
a certain desire of essence. So that we have found what 
existence is in such natures as these, and also what the 
cause is of a motion which thus hastens to be perpetually 
in the future periods of time. In first and blessed natures, 
however, there is not any desire of the future ; for they 
are now the whole, and whatever of life they ought to 
possess, they wholly possess, so that they do not seek after 
any thing, because there is not any thing which can be 
added to them in futurity. Hence, neither does that happen 
to them in which there is the future. The all-perfect and 
total essence therefore of being, is not only total in its parts, 
but is not in any thing deficient, and is that to which 
nothing pertaining to non-being can happen ; for it is not 
only necessary that all beings should be present with the 
ally and the whole, but likewise that nothing should be 
added to it of that which sometimes is not. Hence this 
• disposition and nature of the all-perfect essence of being, 
will be eternity. For eternity is denominated from that 
which always is. 
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IV. He, ho-wiever, will know that eternity ^ thus subsists, 
who by the projecting^ energies of intellect is able to speak 
concerning it : or rather, he who sees it to be a thing of such 
a kind, that nothing in short has ever been generated about 
it ; for otherwise it would not be perpetual being, or would 
not always be a certain total being. Is it therefore now 
perpetual ? It is not, unless a nature of such a kind is in- 
herent in it, as to procure credibility concerning it, that it 
thus subsists, and no longer in any other way. So that 
•if again you sui'vey it by the projecting energies of 
-intellect, you will find that it is such a thing as this. 
What then, if some one should never depart from the con- 
templation of it, but should incessantly persevere in ad- 
miring its nature, and should be able to do this through 
the possession of an unwearied nature, such a one perhaps 
running to eternity, would there stop, and never decline 
from it, in order that he might become similar to it, and 
eternal, surveying eternity and the eternal by that which 
is eternal in himself. If, therefore, that which thus sub- 
sists is eternal, and always being, which does not decline 
in any respect to another nature, but the life which it 
possesses is now all, neither having received, nor receiving, 
nor being about to receive any thing in future; — that 
which thus subsists, will indeed be perpetual. And per- 
petuity is such a collocation as this of a subject, subsisting 
from it, and being inherent in it. But eternity is the sub- 
ject in conjunction with a collocation of this kind present- 
ing itself to the view. Hence eternity is venerable, and as 
our intellectual conception of it says, is the same with deity. 
But it says that it is the same with that God [whom we 

^ Instead of nvi here, it appears to me to be necessary to read 
Ttif aiCivt, 

^ The visive energies of intellect are thus denominated, because 
such an energy is an immediate darting forth as it were to the 
object of its intuition. 
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call by the appellation of being and life.] And eternity 
may be properly denominated a God unfolding himself 
into light, and shining forth, such as he essentially is» viz. 
as immutable and the same, and thus firmly established 
in life. It ought not, however, to be considered as 
wonderful, if we say that it consists of many things. For 
every thing in the intelligible world is many, on account of 
the infinite power which it possesses ; since the infinite re- 
ceives its appellation from a never-failing essence. And 
this properly, because nothing pertaining to it is consumed. 
Hence, if some one should thus denominate eternity, call- 
ing it life which is now infinite, because it is all, and 
nothing of which is consumed, because nothing pertaining 
to it is either past or future, since otherwise it would not 
be all things at once ; — if some one should thus denominate 
it, he will be near to the true definition * of it. For what 
is afterwards added, viz. that it is all things at once, and 
that nothing of it is consumed, will be an exposition of the 
assertion, that it is now infinite life. 

V. Because, however, such a nature as this, thus all- 
beautiful and perpetual, subsists about the one, proceeding 
from and with it, and in no respect departing from it, but 
always abides about and in the one, and lives according to 
it, hence I think it is beautifully and with a profundity of 
decision, said by Plato, that " eternity abides in one," * 
that he might not only lead it to the one which is in itself, 
but that he might also in a similar manner lead the life of 
being about the one. This, therefore, is that which we in- 

^ This definition of eternity is justly admired by Proclus in his 
3rd book "On the Theology of Plato," of which see my translation. 
Boetius, likewise, as I have elsewhere observed, has adopted this 
definition in lib. 5, **De Consol. Philosoph." 

* Plato, however, does not by the one in this place, mean the 
ineffable principle of things, but the one of being, or the summit 
of the inteUigible order, as is shown by Proclus in the above men- 
tioned work. 
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vestigate, and that which thus abides is eternity. For 
this very thing, and which thus abides, which is the energy 
of a life abiding from itself, subsisting with and in the one, 
and which neither in existing nor living is false and 
fictitious, will certainly be eternity. For to be truly, is 
never not to be, nor to be otherwise. But the former of 
these is to be invariably the same ; and the latter is to be 
without diversity. Hence it has not in any respect, another 
and another. You must not, therefore, conceive it to have 
interval, nor evolve, nor extend it. Neither, therefore, 
must you admit that there is any thing of prior and 
posterior in it. Hence, if there is neither prior nor 
posterior about it, but the is, is the truest of all the things 
about it, and is itself, and this in such a way as to be 
essence and life ; — if this be the case, again that which we 
call eternity will present itself to our view. But when we 
say that it is always, and that it is not at one time being, 
and at another time non-being, it is requisite to think that 
we thus speak for the sake of perspicuity ; since the term 
always, is perhaps not properly employed, but is assumed 
for the purpose of manifesting its incorruptible ^ nature. 
And farther still, it signifies that it never fails. Perhaps, 
however, it would be better to call it only being. But 
though being is a name suflScient to essence, yet since 
some are of opinion that generation also is essence, it is 
requisite for the sake of discipline to add the term always. 
For one thing is not being, but another perpetual being ; 
as neither is a philosopher one thing, but a true philosopher 
another.* Because, however, some persons are only philo- 

^ After Tov a<l>9dfyrov in the Greek, the words nXavif av ti)v \pvxnv, 
t if U^div TOV nXiiovoQ follow, which are to me unintelligible. Some- 
thing, I conceive, is omitted ; but I am not able to conjecture what 
the omission is. The version of these words by Ficinus is certainly 
nonsense; for it is, "animum potest reddere vagahundum per 
(|uendam in plora exitum et proventum. " 
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sophers in appearance, the addition of a true pHlosoplier 
became necessary. Thus, likewise, the alwajfs was added to 
being, and being to the always. So that it was called aion ; 
on which account the always was assumed, in order that 
the conjunction of being with the always, might indicate 
that which is truly being. The always, likewise, must be 
contracted into a power devoid of interval, and which be- 
sides what it now possesses, is not in want of any thing. 
But it possesses every thing. Hence it is every thing and 
being, and is not indigent of any thing. Nor is a nature 
of this kind, full indeed in one respect, but deficient in 
another. For that which exists in time, though it may 
seem to be as perfect as is sufficient to body, yet it is 
perfect through soul, and is in want of something future, 
because it is deficient in time of which it is indigent ; so 
that it exists together with time, if it is present with it, 
and being imperfect, runs in conjunction with it. On this 
account, therefore, it is equivocally said to be a perfect 
being. That, however, which is a thing of such a kind, as 
neither to be in want of futurity, nor to be measured by 
some other time, nor to be in futurity infinite, and this in- 
finitely, but now possesses that which it ought to be ; — this 
is that after which our intellectual conception aspires ; the 
being of which is not derived from a certain quantity of 
extension, but is prior to all quantity. For it is fit, since 
it is not of a definite quantity, that it should not at all 
come into contact vdth quantity, lest the life of it being 
divided, should lose its pure impartibility ; but that it 
should be both in life and essence impartible. When, how- 
ever, it is said in the " Timseus " that the demiurgus was 
good, this must be referred to the conception of the 
universe, signifying that what is beyond the universe, does 
not originate from a certain time ; so that neither is the 
world allotted a certain temporal beginning, since the cause 
of its existence is the source of priority. At the same 
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time, however, Plato thus speaking for the sake of 
perspictiitj, blames afterwards this expression was good, as 
not altogether rightly employed in things which are allotted 
what is called and is intellectually conceived to be, an 
eternal subsistence. 

VI. Do we, therefore, bear witness to the things of 
which we now speak, as to things foreign from our nature ? 
But How is this possible ? For how can intellectual per^ 
ception be effected, except by contact ? And how can we 
come into contJact with things that are foreign to us ? It 
is necessary, therefore, that we also should participate of 
eternity. Since, however, we exist in time, how is thi& 
possible ? But we shall know what it is to be in time, and 
what it is to be in eternity, when we have discovered what 
time is^ We must, therefore, descend from eternity to 
time, and the investigation of time. For there, indeed, the 
progression was to that which is above, but we must now 
speak descending, yet not profoundly, but our descent 
mast be such as that of time. If, indeed, nothing had 
been said concerning time by ancient and blessed men, it 
would be necessary that connecting from the beginning 
what follows with eternity, we should endeavour to speak 
what appears to us to be the truth on this subject, and to 
adapt our opinion to the conception of it which we possess. 
Now, however, it is necessary first to assume those asser- 
tions which especially deserve attention, and to consider if 
what we say is concordant with some one of them. But 
perhaps the assertions concerning time, ought in the first 
place to receive a threefold division. For time may be 
said to be either motion, or that which is moved, or some- 
thing pertaining to motion. For to say that it is either 
permanency, or that which is stable, or something pertain- 
ing to permanency, will be perfectly remote from the con- 
ception of time, since it is in no respect the same [and 
therefore, can never iccord with that which is stable}. Of 
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those, however, who say that time is motion, some indeed 
assert that it is every motion ; but others, that it is the 
motion of the universe. But those who say it is that 
which is moved, assert it to be the sphere of the universe. 
And of those who say it is something pertaining to motion, 
or the interval of motion; some assert that it is the 
measure of motion, but others that it is an attendant on 
it, and either on every motion, or on that which is 
arranged.* 

VII. It is not, indeed, possible, that time should be 
motion, neither if all motions are assumed, and one as 
it were is produced from all of them, nor if that motion is 
assumed which is orderly. For each of these motions is in 
time. If, however, some one should say that motion is not 
in time, much less will motion be time ; since that in which 
motion is, is one thing, and motion itself another ^ thing. 
Since, however, there are beside these other assertions, it 
may be sufficient to observe, that motion may indeed cease 
and be interrupted, but time cannot. But if some one 
should say that the motion of the universe is not inter- 
rupted, yet this motion, if it is admitted that the circula- 
tion [of the world] is in a certain time, will itself be carried 
round to the same point from whence it began ; and not to 

* Archytas the Pythagorean defined time to be the universal 
interval of the nature of the universe, in consequence of surveyinjx 
the continuity in the productive principles of that nature, and 
their departure into divison. Others still more ancient defined 
time to be, as the name manifests, a certain dance of intellect ; but 
others defined it to he the periods of soul ; others, the natural 
receptacle of these periods ; and others, orderly circulations ; all 
which (says lamblichus, from whom this information is derived) 
the Pythagoric sect comprehends. Both Archytas also and Aristotle 
appear to have admitted time to he a continued and indivisible 
Hux ofnows. See a treasure of the conceptions of the ancients on 
this subject, in the Additional Notes to my translation of Aristotle'?* 
"Physics." ^ 

' For &KK* oi) here, it is necessary to read oKKov, 
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that point in which the half of it only is accomplished. 
And this motion, indeed, will be the half, but the other will 
be double, each being the motion of the universe, both that 
which proceeds from the same to the same, and that which 
arrives only at the half. The assertion, also, that the 
motion of the outermost sphere is most vehement and 
rapid, bears witness to what we say ; so that the motion of 
it is one thing, and time another. For that motion is the 
most rapid of all, which in the least time passes through 
the greatest interval. But other motions are slower, which 
are performed in a longer time, and pass through a part 
only of the same space. If, therefore, time is not the 
motion of the outermost sphere, much less will it be that 
sphere itself, which in consequence of being moved is con- 
ceived to be time. Is, therefore, time something belonging 
to motion? If indeed it is interval, in the first place, 
there is not the same interval of every motion, nor of 
uniform motion. For the motion which is in place is 
swifter and slower, and both the intervals may be measured 
by another third interval, which may with greater rectitude 
be dominated time. But of which of these motions will 
time be the interval ? Or rather, will it be the interval of 
any one of them, since they are infinite? And if time 
is the interval of orderly motion, it is not the interval of 
every motion, nor of every motion of this kind. For these 
are many. So that there will also be at once many times. 
But if time is the interval of the universe, if indeed it is the 
interval in motion itself, what else will it be than motion, 
viz. so much ; and this quantity of motion will either 
be measured by place, because the place which it passes 
through is so much in quantity, and the interval will be 
this. This, however, is not time, but place. Or motion by 
its continuity, and from not immediately ceasing, but 
being always assumed, possesses interval But this will be 
the multitude of motion. And if some one looking to 
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motion should assert that it is much, just as if it should be 
said that heat is much» neither will time here also present 
itself to our view, nor become obvious ; but motion agaid 
and again will occur, like water repeatedly flowing, and 
also the interval which is beheld in it. The again and 
again also wiU be number, as the duad or the triad ; but 
the interval will belong to bulk. Thus, therefore, th« 
multitude of motion will be as the decad, or as the interval 
which is beheld as it were in the bulk of motion, which is 
not attended with a conception of time. But this quantity 
of motion will be generated in time ; for otherwise, time 
will not be every where, but will be in motion as in a sub- 
ject. It will, likewise, again happen that time will be 
said to be motion. For the interval is not external to 
motion, but is motion not at once collected together. But 
if it is not at once collected, if an at-once-collected sub- 
sistence is in time, in what respect does that which is not 
at-once-collected differ from that which is ? Shall we say 
that they differ in time; so that the separating motion, 
and the interval of it, are not time itself, but subsist 
in time ? If, however, some one should say, that the 
interval of motion is time, by the interval not meaning the 
peculiarity of motion, but that with which motion has an 
extension, as if running together with it, yet what this is, is 
not unfolded. For it is evident that time is that in which 
the motion was generated. This, therefore, is that which 
was investigated from the first, viz. what that existing 
thing is which is time ; since this is just as if some one 
being asked what time is, should say that the interval 
of motion is in time. What, therefore, is this interval, 
which he calls time, who supposes it to be external to the 
proper interval of motion ? For again, he who places tem- 
poral interval in motion itself, will be dubious where he 
should place the interval of rest. For as much as a certain 
thing is moved, so much also will something else have been 
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quiescent. And jou may say that the time of each is the 
same, though its relation to the one, is different from 
its relation to the other. What therefore is this interval, 
and what nature does it possess ? For it is not possible 
that it should be local since this has an external sub- 
sistence. 

Vin. In the next place, it must be considered how time 
is the number or measure of motion ; for it is better to 
assert this of it, on account of its continuity. In the first 
place, therefore, here also it may be doubted, whether it is 
similarly the number or measure of every motion, in the 
same manner as it was dubious respecting the interval of 
motion. For how can any one numerate inordinate and 
anomalous motion, or what number or measure will there 
be of it, or according to what will the measure subsist ? 
But i£ he numerates and measures with the same thing, 
both irregular and regular motion, whether swift or slow, 
the number and the measure will be a thing of such a kind, 
as if it were the decad, measuring both horses and oxen, or 
as if the same thing were the measure both of moist and 
dry substances. If, therefore, time is a measure of this 
kind, it has indeed been shown what the things are of which 
time is the measure, viz. that it is the measure of motions, 
but it has not yet been shown what time is. If, however, 
in the same manner as the decad when assumed without 
horses, may be understood as number, and a measure is a 
measure possessing a certain proper nature, though it 
should not yet measure any thing, thus also it is necessary 
time should subsist, being a measure; — if therefore time is 
such a thing in itself as number, in what will it differ from 
this number which subsists according to the decad, or from 
any other monadic number? But if it is a continued 
measure, being a certain quantity, it will be such a measure 
as a certain cubital magnitude. It will, therefore, be 
magnitude, such as a line accompanied with motion. But 

K 
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how, since it also runs, can it measure that with which 
it runs in conjunction? For why should one measure 
rather than the other ? And it is better and more probable 
to admit this not in every motion, but in that with which it 
concurs. This, however, ought to be continuous, so far as 
the concurrent motion is successive. But that which 
measures ought not to be considered as subsisting exter- 
nally, nor as separate, but as at once measured motion. 
And what will that be which measures ? Will the motion 
indeed be measured, but the magnitude be that which 
measures ? And which of these will time be ? Will it be 
the measured motion, or the magnitude which measures ? 
For time will either be the motion which is measured 
by magnitude, or magnitude which measures, or that which 
uses magnitude, as a cubit for the purpose of measuring 
the quantity of the motion. In all these, however, it 
is more probable as we have said to suppose that the 
motion is equable. For without equability, and besides 
this, without one motion of the universe, the doubt will be 
greater than that which results from admitting that time 
is in some way or other the measure of motion. But 
if time is measured motion, and is measured by quantity, 
then just as if it were necessary that motion should 
be measured, it would not be requisite that it should 
be measured by itseK, but by something else, thus also it 
is necessary, if motion has another measure besides itself, 
and on this account we are in want of a continuous 
measure, for the purpose of measuring it, that magnitude 
itself should have a measure, in order that the motion may 
be as much in quantity as its measure. And thus time 
will be the number of the magnitude attending the motion, 
and not the magnitude which runs in conjunction with the 
motion. 

It is necessary, however, to doubt what this number is, 
whether it is monadic, and how it measures ? For though 
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some one should discover how it measures, jet he would 
not find time measuring, but a certain quantity of time. 
This, however, is not the same with time [simply considered]. 
For it is one thing to speak of time, and another, of so 
much time. For prior to the so much, it is necessary to 
say what that is which is so much. Is time, therefore, the 
number which measures motion externally ? Such as the 
decad in horses, and not that which is assumed together 
with horses. What this number, therefore, is, has not 
been shown, which prior to measuring, is what it is, in the 
same manner as the decad. Shall we sav it is that number 
which measures by running according to the prior and 
posterior of motion ? ^ But it is not yet manifest what this 
number is which measures according to prior and posterior. 
That, however, which measures according to prior and 
posterior, whether by a point, or by any thing else, entirely 
measures according to time. This number,'* therefore, 
which measures motion by prior and posterior, will be suc- 
cessive to, and in contact with time, in order that it may 
measure it. For prior and posterior, must either be assumed 
locally, as the beginning [and end] of a stadium, or tempo- 
rally. For in short, with respect to prior and posterior, 
the former indeed is time ending in the now ; but the latter 
is time beginning from the now. Time, therefore, is different 
from the number which measures motion according to prior 
and posterior, not only motion of any kind, but also that 

^ Time is defined by Aristotle, to be the number of motion 
according to prior and posterior, which accords with Plato's defini- 
tion of it in the " Timseus," viz. that it is an eternal image flowing 
according to number. For this shows that time subsists according 
to number which has the relation of an image, and exists accord- 
ing to the order of motion, i.e. according to prior and posterior. 
In short, time is properly the measure of motion according to the 
flux of being, which is the peculiarity of generation, or becoming 
to be. 

* For xpf^vos here, it is necessary to read apiBiioc, 
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which is orderly. In the next place, why when number is 
adjoined, whether according to the measured, or the 
measuring, (for the same number may be both that which 
measures, and is measured) — why therefore when number 
is added, will there be time; but motion existing, and 
prior and posterior entirely subsisting about it, there will 
not be time ? Just as if some one should say that magni- 
tude is not as great as it is, unless some one apprehends 
what the quantity of it is. Since time, however, is, and is 
said to be infinite, how will there be number about it, 
unless a part of it being selected is measured, in which 
case it will happen that it exists prior to its being measured. 
But why will not time be prior to the existence of soul 
that measures it ? Unless it should be said that the genera- 
tion of it is effected by soul ; since it is by no means neces- 
sary that time should exist because it is measui'ed by soul. 
For it would exist as much as it is in quantity, though no 
one should measure it. And if some one should say that it 
is soul which uses magnitude for the purpose of measuring 
time, what will this have to do with the conception of time ? 
IX. But to say that time is an appendix of motion, is 
not to teach what time is, nor ought this to be said before 
it is shown what the appendix is. For perhaps it may be 
time. With respect to this appendix, however, it must be 
considered, whether it has a posterior, or simultaneous, or 
prior subsistence ; if there is an appendix of this kind. 
For in whatever manner it may be spoken of, it is spoken 
of in time. Hence, if this is time, it will follow that time 
is the appendix of motion in time. Since, however, we do 
not investigate what time is not, but what it is, and much 
has been said on this subject by many prior to us, according 
to each position, he who discusses thesS would rather com- 
pose a history [than discover the nature of time]. To 
which may be added, that we have occasionally said some- 
thing concerning these different positions. Some things 
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also may be opposed from what has been already said, to 
him who asserts that time is the measure of the universe, 
and likewise such other things as have just now been 
asserted respecting the measure of motion. For separate 
from inequality, all the other particulars may be adduced, 
which are adapted to their positions. It follows, therefore, 
that we should now show what it is necessary to think time is. 

X. Again, therefore, it is requisite that we should betake 
ourselves to that condition of being which we have said is 
in eternity ; a condition which is immutable, and at once 
total, a life now infinite and perfectly inflexible, and 
abiding in one, and directed to the one. But time was not 
yet, or at least was not in those natures ; but was about to 
be generated ^ by the reason and nature of that which is 
posterior. Intelligibles, therefore, quietly energizing in 
themselves, he who desires to know how time first fell, 
will not perhaps call upon the Muses who did not then 
exist, to tell him. Perhaps, however, he will, since the 
Muses also then had a being.^ Perhaps, too, he will find 
time itseK generated, so far as it is generated and unfolded 
into light. Bnt he will speak about it as follows : 

Before this priority originated, and was indigent of the 
posterior, the former was quiescent together with the latter 
in being, time •not yet existing ; but itself also quietly 
abiding [i.e. subsisting casually] in real being. A certain 

^ Time, as well as the world, is said to have been generated, not 
because it once was not, for it always existed, but because it 
depends for its subsistence on causes naturally prior to itself. 

^ The Muses, considered according to their subsistence in Apollo, 
belong to the intellectual order, and are therefore superior to time. 
But if time is supposed to have had a beginning, then the Muses, 
according to their mundane subsistence, had no existence prior to 
the generation of time. To say, therefore, that the Muses did not 
once exist, is equivalent to the assertion that the intellectual is 
prior to the mundane order of them, according to nature, order, 
dignity, and causality. 
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nature, however, mucli conversant witli action, wishing to 
govern, and possess authority from itself, and chusing to 
explore more of the present, was itself indeed moved, and 
together with it likewise time, always tending to hereafter 
and the posterior, and not to the same, but to another, and 
again another existence. But we from this motion pro- 
ducing a certain length of progression, conceive time to be 
the image of eternity. For since there was a certain unquiet 
power of the soul, wishing always to transfer what it there 
saw to something else, it was not willing that an at-once- 
collected all should be present with it. But as reason [i.e. 
a productive principle] evolving itself from a quiet seed, 
l>roduces as it fancies an abundant progression, abolishing 
the abundant by division, and instead of the one subsisting 
in itself, consuming the one which is not in itself, and thus 
l>roceeds into a more imbecile length ; in a similar manner, 
this nature of soul, producing the sensible through the 
imitation of the intelligible world, and being moved not 
with the motion which is there, but with a motion resem- 
bling it, and wishing to be its image, in the first place 
indeed, renders itself temporal, producing this instead of 
eternity. In the next place, it causes that which is gene- 
rated to be subservient to time, making the whole of it to 
be in time, and comprehending all the progressions of it 
in time. For the world is moved in the nature of soul ; 
since there is not any other place of this universe than soul, 
and in the time of soul it is moved. For soul exhibiting its 
energy successively, generates together with its energy that 
which is successive, and proceeds in conjunction with 
another reasoning process after that energy, which was not 
before ; since, neither was the discursive energy of reason 
effective, nor the present life of soul similar to that which 
preceded it. Hence, at the same time, there is another life, 
and this other life will have another time. Distance of life, 
therefore [or the interval between one life and another], 
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will be attended with time. The perpetual extension of 
life also to the anterior part, will have perpetual time : 
and the past life will be accompanied with past time. If, 
therefore, some one should say that time is the energy ^ of 
soul, proceeding in a transitive motion from one life to 
another, will he not appear to say something to the pur- 
pose ? ^ For if eternity is life consisting in permanency, 
and in an invariable sameness of subsistence, and which is 
now infinite, but it is necessary that time should be the 
image of eternity, just as this universe is the image of the 
intelligible world ; — ^if this be the case, instead of the life 
which is there, it is necessary there should be another life 
of the discursive power of the mundane soul, homonymous 
as it were to the life of eternity ; and instead of intellectual 
motion, that there should be the motion of a certain part of 
the soul. It is also necessary, that instead of an invariable 
sameness and permanency of subsistence, there should be 
that which does not abide in the same, but always has 
another and another energy. Likewise, that instead of an 
essence which is without interval and one, there should be 
an image of the one, and which possesses unity in continuity 
of succession. That instead of that which is now infinite, 
and a whole, there should be that which proceeds ad 

^ The word ivkfrfEia is omitted in the original. 

^ Time, however, according to Proclus, is a medium between 
that which is alone the cause of motion, as soul, and that which is 
alone immoveable, as intellect. Hence time is truly, so far as it is 
considered in itself, immoveable, but so far as it is in its partici- 
pants, it is moveable, and subsists together with them, unfolding 
itself into them. He adds, hence it is a certain proceeding intel- 
lect, established indeed in eternity, but proceeding and abundantly 
flowing into the things which are guarded by it. This definition 
of time by Proclus, appears to me to be uncommonly beautiful 
and accurate. See the whole of the passage from which it is 
taken, in the Additional Notes to my translation of the " Timoeus " 
of Plato. 
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infinitum, according to what is perpetually successive. 
And that instead of an at-once-coUected whole, there should 
be that which is a whole according to parts, and is always 
about to be a whole. For thus it will imitate that which 
is now wholly what it is, and which is at-once-coUected, 
and infinite, if it wishes its being to consist in perpetual 
acquisition ; since it will thus also imitate the being of 
eternity. It is necessary, however, not to assume time 
externally to soul, as neither is eternity in the intelligible 
world external to being. Nor again, must it be considered 
as any thing consecutive, or posterior to soul, as neither is 
eternity to being. But it must be beheld within, and sub- 
sisting together with soul, in the same manner as eternity 
with being. 

XI. Here, however, it is necessary to understand, that 
this is the nature of time, viz. that it is the length of such 
a life as we have before mentioned, proceeding in equable 
and similar mutations, which themselves proceed in a 
silent course ; this length also possessing a continuity of 
energy. If, therefore, we again in words make this power 
to revert, and the life of it to cease which it now possesses, 
and which is unceasing, and will never end, because it is 
the energy of a certain ever-existing soul, not directed to 
itself, nor in itself, but employed in producing and gene- 
rating; — if, therefore, we suppose this power no longer 
energizing, but ceasing from this energy, and also this 
part, of the soul converted to real being and eternity, and 
abiding in quiet, what will there any further be besides 
eternity ? What will any longer be another and another, 
where all things abide in one ? And what will be prior 
or posterior, or more extended ? Where, likewise, will the 
soul any further betake itseK to any other thing than that 
in which it is ? Or rather, neither will it betake itself to 
this. For in this case, it must have first departed from 
it, in order that it may accede to it ; since neither is it the 
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sphere itself [of the universe] which had not an existence 
prior to time. For this sphere exists, and is moved in 
time. And though time should stop, this sphere still con- 
tinuing to energize, we should nevertheless measure the 
duration of its permanency, as long as the permanency 
of eternity is* external to it. If, therefore, this sphere 
becoming quiescent and united, time is taken away, it is 
evident that the commencement of its motion, round the 
earth, and this its life, generate time. Hence, also, it is 
said [in the " Timseus " of Plato], that time was generated 
together with the universe, because soul produced it in 
conjunction with the universe. For in an energy of this 
kind, this world was generated. And this energy indeed 
is time, but the universe is in time. If, however, some 
one should say, that the circulations of the stars are also 
denominated by Plato times, he should recollect that he 
says these were generated for the purpose of rendering 
time manifest and distinct, and that the measure of it 
might be conspicuous to us. For since it was not possible 
for time itself to be bounded by soul, nor for each part of 
it to be measured by us, since it is invisible and incom- 
prehensible, and especially since this is impossible to those 
who do not know how to numerate, — hence the Demiurgus 
made day and night, through which mankind were enabled 
to apprehend two things by their difference ; from which, 
as Plato says, they arrived at the conception of number. 
Afterwards receiving the interval produced by the motion 
of the sun from the east to the east again, they apprehended 
what was the quantity of time, the form of the motion 
being equable ; adhering to which, we use a thing of this 
kind as a measure of time. For time itself is not a 
measure. For how could it measure ; and what would it 
say if it measured ? Will it say this thing is as much in 
quantity as I am ? Who therefore is it that says I ? Is 
it that according to which the measure subsists ? Has it 
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not therefore an existence in order that it may measure, 
but is not a measure ? Hence the measiu*ed motion of the 
universe will be according to time. And time will not be 
the measure of motion, according to that which it is, but 
according to accident, so that being something else prior 
to this, it renders the quantity of the motion manifest. 
One motion also being assumed in so much time, and 
being frequently enumerated, leads to a conception of the 
quantity of time that is past. So that if some one should 
say that motion and circulation, after a certain manner, 
measure time as much as possible, as manifesting in their 
quantity the quantity of time, which cannot in any other 
way be assumed or understood, he indeed will not adduce 
an absurd manifestation of time. Hence, that which is 
measured by circulation, viz, which is manifested, and not 
generated by it, will be time. And thus the measure of 
motion is that which is measured by a definite motion, and 
is measured by it, as being different from it. For if that 
which measures was one thing, and that which is measured 
another, but is measured accidentally ; in this case, it would 
be just as if some one should say that what is measured 
by a cubit is magnitude, but should not say what that is 
which defines the magnitude. It would also be just as if 
some one not being able to render motion itself manifest 
on account of its indefinite nature, should say that motion 
is that which is measured by place. For assuming the 
place which motion passes through, he will say that the 
quantity of the motion is equal to the quantity of the 
place. 

XII. Circulation, therefore, renders time in which it is 
performed manifest. It is necessary, however, that time 
should no longer alone be that in which something is per- 
formed, but that prior to this it should be what it is, 
namely, that in which other things are moved and at rest^ 
in an equable and orderly manner ; and that from a certain 
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thing of an orderly nature, it should become apparent, and 
shine forth to our conceptions, yet not be generated by this 
thing, whether it is at rest, or in motion. It becomes, how- 
ever, more apparent when this thing is in motion. For 
motion contributes more to the knowledge, and transition 
to the nature of time than rest. And the quantity of the 
motion of a thing is more known than the quantity of its 
rest. Hence [some philosophers] have been induced to 
say that time is the measure of motion, instead of saying 
that it is measured by motion. In the next place, it is 
requisite to add what that is which is measured by motion, 
and not to adduce that which accidentally takes place about 
it, and this alternately. Perhaps, however, they do not 
intend to say that this takes place alternately, and we do 
not understand their meaning ; but they clearly asserting 
that time is a measure according to that which is measured, 
we do not apprehend their conceptions on this subject. The 
cause, however, why we do not, is because they have not 
clearly shown in their writings what time is, whether it is 
a measure, or that which is measured, as if they were 
writing to those who were acquainted with their opinions, 
and to their auditors. Plato, indeed, does not say that 
the essence of time is either a measure, or that which is 
measured by something, but asserts in order to render it 
manifest, that the circulation [of the universe] is allotted 
something which is the smallest [i.e. the centre,] for the 
purpose of unfolding the smallest part of time; so that 
from hence both the quality and quantity of time may be 
known. Wishing, however, to manifest the essence of 
time, he says that it was generated together with the 
universe, and that it is a moveable image of its paradigm 
eternity ; because neither does time remain, life not re- 
maining, in conjunction with which it runs and is con- 
volved. But he says, it was generated together with the 
universe, because such a life as this produced the universe, 
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and one life fabricated both tbe world and time. If, there- 
fore, this life could be converted into one, time which exists 
in this life would immediately cease, and also the universe, 
in consequence of no longer possessing this life. 

If, however, some one assuming the prior and posterior 
of the life which is here, should assert this to be time, 
because this is something, but that the more tnie motion 
which has prior and posterior is not any thing, his assertion 
would be most absurd. For he would ascribe to inanimate 
motion the prior and posterior, and also time together with 
it, but he would not grant this to the motion through the 
imitation of which the inferior motion exists ; though from 
this superior motion prior and posterior primarily subsist, 
since it is a self -operative motion. As, likewise, it generates 
its several energies, thus too it produces that which is suc- 
cessive, and together with the generation a transition of 
energies. Why, therefore, do we refer this motion of the 
universe to the comprehension of the more true motion, 
and assert that it is in time, but do not refer to this the 
motion of soul which subsists in itself, and proceeds in a 
perpetual course ? Shall we say it is because that which 
is prior to it is eternity, which neither runs in conjunction, 
nor is co-extended with this motion ? This first motion, 
therefore, is referred to time which also it generates, and 
which together with its own energy it possesses. How, 
therefore, is time every where ? Because this life and 
motion are not absent from any part of the world, as 
neither does the life which is in us desert any part of us. 
If, however, some one should say that time consists in a 
non-hypo stasis, or non-hyparxis, for we are deceived about 
its essence, in the same manner as when we say of G-od 
that he was or will he ; for thus he will he and was in the 
same manner as that in which it is said he will he [^.e. in 
the same manner as time] ; to assertions of this kind there 
belongs another mode of discussion. With respect to all 
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that has been said, however, it is necessary to observe, that 
when any one assumes the quantity of space passed over 
by a man that is moved, he also assumes the quantity of 
the motion, and when he assumes the quantity of the 
motion, such for instance as is produced in walking, he 
directs his attention to the boundary ^ of motion existing 
in the man prior to this motion, in order that he may 
judge whether he has walked to the full extent of this 
boundary. And the body, indeed, which has been moved 
in so much time, he refers to so much motion ; for this is 
the cause of its being moved ; and to the time of this 
motion. But he refers this motion of the body to the 
motion of the soul which produced an equality of interval. 
To what, therefore, will he refer the motion of the soul ? 
For that whatever it may be to which he may wish to 
refer it, will be now without interval. Hence, this subsists 
primarily, and is that in which the rest are contained ; but 
it is itseK no longer contained in any thing else. For there 
is not any thing by which it can be contained. This, there- 
fore, is primarily ; and the like takes place in the soul of 
the imiverse. Is then time in us also ? May we not say 
that it is in every such soul, that it subsists uniformly in 
every similar soul, and that all of them are [in a certain 
respect] one? Hence, time will not be divulsed, since 
neither is eternity, which according to another charac- 
teristic is in all uniform natures. 

^ The word used by Plotinus here is Kivrifm, which signifies in 
the Physics of Aristotle, the boundary of motioru 



VII. 
ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

IV. viL 

I. Whether each [part] of us is immortal, or the whole 
perishes, or one part of us is dissipated and corrupted, but 
another part perpetually remains, which part is the man 
himself, may be . learnt by considering conformably to 
nature as follows : Man, indeed, is not something simple, 
but there is in him a soul, and he has also a body, whether 
it is annexed to us as an instrument, or after some other 
manner. However this may be, it must be admitted, that 
the nature and essence of each of these must be thus 
divided. Since the body, therefore, is itself a composite, 
reason shows that it cannot remain [perpetually the same] ; 
and sense likewise sees that it is dissolved and wastes 
away, and receives all- various destructions ; since each of 
the things inherent in it tends to its own [i.e. to the whole 
form from which it was derived], and one thing belonging 
to it corrupts another, and changes and perishes into 
something else. ' This, too, is especially the case when the 
soul, which causes the parts to be in friendly union with 
each other, is not present with the corporeal masses. If 
each body, likewise, is left by itself, it will not be one, 
since it is capable of being dissolved into form and matter, 
from which it is also necessary that simple bodies should 
have their composition. Moreover, as being bodies they 
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have magnitude, and consequently may be cut and broken 
into the smallest parts, and through this are the recipients 
of corruption. Hence, if body is a part of us, we are not 
wholly immortal. But if it is an instrument [of the soul] 
it is necessary that being given for a certain time, it should 
be naturally a thing of this kind. That, however, which 
is the most principal thing, and the man himseK, will be 
that with reference to the body which form is with reference 
to matter, since this according to form is as body to matter ; 
or according to that which uses, the body has the relation 
to it of an instrument. But in each way soul is the man 
himseK. 

II. What, therefore, is the nature of this thing [soul] ? 
If indeed it is a body, it is in every respect capable of being 
analyzed. For every body is a composite. But if it is 
not a body, but of another nature, that also must be con- 
sidered either after the same, or after another manner. 
In the first place, however, it must be considered into 
what body this body which they call soul ought to be 
analyzed. For since life is necessarily present with soul, 
it is also necessary that this body which is supposed to be 
soul, if it consists of two or more bodies, should have a 
connascent life in both, or in each of them ; or that one of 
these should have life, but the other not, or that neither 
should be vital. If, therefore, life is present with one of 
them only, this very thing will be soul. Hence, what body 
will this be which has life from itself ? For fire, air, water 
and earth, are of themselves inanimate ; and with which- 
ever of these soul is present, the life which it uses is adven- 
titious. There are not, however, any other bodies besides 
these. And those to whom it appears that there are other 
bodies the elements of these, do not assert that they are 
souls, or that they have life. But if it should be said, that 
though no one of these bodies possesses life, yet the con- 
gress of them produces life, he who says this would speak 
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absurdly. And if each of them has life, one will be sufi* 
cient. Or rather, it is impossible that a coacervation of 
bodies should produce life, and things void of intellect 
generate intellect. Moreover, neither will these, in what- 
ever manner they may say they are mixed, generate either 
intellect or soul.^ Hence, it is necessary there should be 
that which arranges, and which is the cause of the mixture ; 
so that this will have the order of soul. For that which is 
compounded will not be that which arranges and produces 
the mixture. But neither will there be a simple body in 
the series of things, without the existence of soul in the 
universe ; if reason [or a productive principle] acceding to 
matter, produces body. For reason cannot proceed from 
any thing else than from souL 

III. If some one, however, should say that an assemblage 
of atoms or impartibles produce soul by their union, such 
a one will be confuted by similitude of passion, and by 
apposition; since one thing will not thus be generated 
through the whole, nor will that which is co- passive be 
produced from bodies which are without passion and in- 
capable of being united. But soul is co-passive with itself. 
And of impartibles neither body nor magnitude can consist. 
Moreover, with respect to a simple body, they will not say 
that it has hfe from itself so far as it is material. For 
matter is void of quality. But they will rather say that 
what is arranged in body according to form possesses life. 
Hence, if they say that this form is essence, soul will not 
be both, but one of these ; and this will no longer be body. 
For this will not also consist of matter ; since if it did, we 
must again analyze it after the same manner. But if they 
assert that this form is a passion of matter and not essence, 
they must inform us what that is from which this passion 

^ The words ?/ vovv, ?/ yp^x^^'y *re omitted in the original ; but 
from the version of Ficinus it appears that they ought to be 
inserted. 
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and life are derived into matter. For matter will not give 
form to itself, nor insert soul in itseK. Hence, it is neces- 
sary tliat there should be something which is the supplier 
of life, whether the supply is to matter, or to a certain 
body, this supplier being external to, and beyond every 
corporeal nature. Indeed, neither will there be any body, 
if there is no psychical power. For body [perpetually] 
flows, and its nature is in [continual] motion. The universe ^ 
also would rapidly perish if all things were bodies ; though 
some one of them should be denominated soul. For it 
would suffer the same things as other bodies, since there 
would be one matter in all of them. Or rather, nothing 
would be generated, but all things would stop in matter, 
as there would not be any thing to invest it with form. 
Perhaps, too, neither would matter have any subsistence 
whatever. This universe also will be dissolved, if it is 
committed to the connexion of body, and the order of soul 
is given to body, as far as to names, viz. to air and a dis- 
sipable spirit, and which has not from itself any oneness. 
For how is it possible, since all bodies are divisible, that 
this universe if it is committed to any one of them, should 
not be borne along in a foolish and casual manner ? For 
what order is there, or reason or intellect, in a pneumatic 
substance, which is in want of order from soul? But if 
soul, indeed, has a subsistence, all these will be subservient 
to it in order to the composition of the world, and the 
existence of every animal, a different power contributing 
from a different thing to [the perfection of] the whole. If 
soul, however, is not present to the whole of things, these 
will neither have a subsistence, nor any arrangement. 

rV*. Compelled by truth, the authors of the above men- 
tioned hypothesis also testify, that it is necessary there 
should be a certain form of soul prior to and more excellent 
than bodies. For they introduce a spirit endued with 

^ rb irav is omitted in the original. 

L 
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intellect, and an intellectual fire, as if it was not possible 
there could be a better condition among beings without 
fire and spirit, and without a place in which it might be 
established, though thej ought to have investigated where 
bodies are to be placed; for it is necessary that these 
should be established in the powers of soul. But if they 
assert that life and soul are nothing else than a spirit or 
wind, we must enquire what this celebrated spirit intro- 
duced by them is, and how it subsists. For they are com- 
pelled to fly to this when they admit that there is another 
efficacious nature besides bodies. If therefore not every 
spirit is soul, because there are myriads of inanimate 
spirits, but a spirit subsisting after a certain manner is 
according to them soul, we ask them whether they say that 
such a spirit and this habitude is something belonging to 
beings, or nothing. But if indeed it is nothing, it will be 
a name alone. And its subsistence after a certain manner 
will be also merely a name, and thus it will be an accident 
to beings. Hence, according to them nothing but matter 
will have an existence, and soul, deity, and every thing 
[except matter] will be merely names. If, however, habi- 
tude is something pertaining to beings, and different from 
a subject and from matter, and subsists indeed in matter, 
but is itself immaterial, because it is not again composed 
from matter; — if this be the case, it will be a certain 
reason [or productive principle] and will not be body, but 
of another nature. Farther still, from the following con- 
siderations it will be no less manifest that it is impossible 
for soul to be any body whatever. For it would either be 
hot or cold, or hard, or soft, or moist, or firm, or black, or 
white, and all such different qualities as are in different 
bodies. And if indeed it is hot alone, it will alone heat ; 
if cold alone, it will alone refrigerate. If also it is alone 
light, it will by its presence cause things to be light ; if 
heavy, it will alone render them heavy ; if black, it will 
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blacken ; and if white, will cause them to be white. For 
it is not the province of fire to refrigerate, nor of cold to 
produce heat. But soul produces different effects in 
different animals, and contrary effects in the same animal ; 
fixing some things, but diffusing others. And some things 
indeed it causes to be dense, but others rare, black, white, 
light and heavy ; though from the nature of one body it 
ought to produce one quality only, and not different 
qualities. But now it produces many qualities. 

V. With respect to motions also, why are different 
motions produced by the soul, and not one only, there 
being but one [natural] motion of every body? But if 
they assign deliberate choice as the cause of some motions, 
and reasons [or productive principles] as the causes of 
others, these indeed are rightly assigned. Deliberate 
choice, however, does not pertain to body, nor reasons, 
since they are different, but an elementary body is one and 
simple. Nor can such a body be full of productive power, 
except so far as this is imparted to it by that which makes 
it to be hot or cold. But how can it belong to body to 
increase at certain times, and to a certain extent, since it 
is naturally adapted to be increased, except so far as the 
power of augmenting is assumed in the bulk of matter, 
and is subservient to that which through it produces the 
increase ? For if soul being body increases, it is necessary 
that it should also be increased, viz. by the addition of a 
similar body, in order that it may be of an equal bulk with 
that which is increased by it. And that which is added 
wiU either be soul, or an inanimate body. And if indeed 
it is soul, whence and how is it introduced, and how is it 
added ? But if that which is added is inanimate, how is 
this animated, how does it accord with the preceding soul, 
and become one with it, and how does it entertain the 
same opinions with the former soul ? Will not this added 
soul, as being foreign, be ignorant of what the other 
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knows ? And in the same manner as witli another mass 
belonging to our frame, there vvM be an efflux from, and 
an influx into it, and nothing will continue the same. 
How, therefore, shall we remember ? And how shall we 
recognize such things as are appropriate to us, since we 
shall never employ the same soul ? Moreover, if soul is 
bod J, since the nature of body is divided into many parts, 
each of the parts will not be the same with the whole. 
If, therefore, soul was a magnitude of a certain quantity, 
if this quantity should become less, it would no longer be 
soul ; just as the being of every quantity is changed by 
ablation, from what it was before. But if some one of 
those things which have magnitude, being diminished in 
bulk, should remain the same in quality, so far indeed as 
it is body, and so far as it is quantity, it is different from 
what it was ; but through quality which is different from 
quantity it is able to preserve itself the same. What, 
therefore, wiU those say who contend that the soul is 
body? In the first place, indeed, with respect to each 
part of the soul which is in the same body, is each part 
soul in the same manner as the whole soul ? And again, 
is this the case with the part of a part ? For if this is 
admitted, magnitude will contribute nothing to the essence 
of the soul ; though it is necessary that it should if soul is 
a certain quantity. The whole soul, likewise, is every 
where present with the body ; but it is impossible for the 
same corporeal whole to be in many things at the same 
time, or for a part of it to be the same as the whole. And 
if they say that each of the parts is not soul, then accord- 
ing to them, soul will consist of things inanimate. 
Besides, if the magnitude of each soul is definite, it will 
no longer be soul, if it is either extended or diminished. 
When, therefore, from one copulation and one seed, twins 
are begotten, or as in other animals many offspring are 
produced, most of the seed being distributed into many 
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places, where also each part of the seed is a whole, how is 
it possible this should not teach those who are willing to 
learn, that where the part is the same with the whole, this 
in the very essence of itself transcends the nature of quan- 
tity; and ought from necessity to be without quantity. 
For thus alone it can remain the same, quantity being 
withdrawn, since it has no need of either quantity or bulk, 
its essence being something different from either. Hence soul 
and reasons [or productive principles] are void of quantity. 
VI. But that if soul is body, it will not be possible to 
perceive either sensibly or intellectually, or to know 
scientifically, and that there will neither be virtue, nor any 
thing beautiful [in humaii conduct,] will be manifest from 
the following considerations. Whatever is able to have a 
sensible perception of any thing, ought itself to be one, 
and to apprehend every thing by one and the same power. 
This will also be the case, if many things enter through 
many organs of sense, or there are many qualities about 
one thing, and likewise when there is a variegated appear- 
ance such as that of the face, through one thing. For one 
thing does not perceive the nose, and another the eyes, but 
the same thing perceives at once all the parts of the face. 
And though one thing proceeds through the eyes, but 
another through the ears, yet it is necessary there should 
be one thing at which both these arrive. Or how could 
the soul say that these are different, unless the percep- 
tions of sense at once terminated in the same thing ? It is 
necessary, therefore, that this should be as it were a 
centre, that the senses should on all sides be extended to 
this, like lines from the circumference of a circle, and that 
a thing of this kind which apprehends the perceptions of 
sense should be truly one. For if it were any thing 
divisible, and the informations of the senses arrived at 
this as at the two extremities of a line, they must either 
again concur in one and the same thing as a middle, or 
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there would be another thing there and another, and each 
would have a sensible perception of each; just as if I 
should perceive one thing, but you another, even though 
the object of sense should be one thing, such as the face ; 
or they must be collected into one. And this indeed 
appears to be the case. For visible forms are collected in 
the pupils of the eyes ; or how through these could the 
greatest things be seen ? Hence, in a still greater degree 
the forms which arrive at the ruling part of the soul, 
become as it were conceptions ; and therefore this part also 
must be impartible. For if it had magnitude, it would be 
co-divided with the object of sensible perception. Hence, 
one part of it would perceive a part of the sensible object, 
and nothing in us would have the apprehension of the 
whole of a sensible thing. But the whole is one thing. 
For how can it be divided? For in the division, equal 
cannot be adapted to equal, because the ruling part is not 
equal to every sensible thing. Into how many parts, 
therefore, must the division of it be made ? Must it be 
divided into as many parts, as the sensible perception 
which is introduced to it, is divided into ? And will each 
of the parts of the soul, therefore, perceive the parts of 
the sensible object ? Or shall we say that the parts of the 
soul wiU not have a sensation of the parts of the thing 
perceived ? This however is impossible. But if any part 
whatever perceives the whole of the sensible object, since 
magnitude is adapted to be divided infinitely, it will 
happen that infinite sensible perceptions will be produced 
about each part ; so that, for instance, there will be infinite 
images of the same thing in our ruling part. Moreover, 
if that which perceives is body, it will not be able to per- 
ceive in any other way, than as if certain images were 
impressed from wax in a seal ; whether the sensible forms 
are impressed in blood, or in air. And if, indeed, they are 
impressed as in moist bodies, which it is reasonable to 
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suppose they will be, if as in water, they will be con- 
founded, and there will be no memory. But if the impres- 
sions remain, either it will not be possible for others to be 
impressed while they remain, so that there will be no other 
sensible perceptions, or if others are produced, the former 
will be destroyed, so that there will not be a remembrance of 
any thing. But if it is possible to remember, and to have a sen- 
sible perception of other things after others, the former not 
impeding the latter, it is impossible for the soul to be body. 
VII. The same thing also may be seen from pain and 
the sensation of pain ; when a man is said to have a pain 
in his finger or about his finger. For then it is manifest 
that the sensation of pain is produced about the principal 
or ruling part ; a portion of the spirit being pained, but 
the ruling part having a perception of the pain, and the 
whole soul in consequence of this suffering the same thing. 
How, therefore, does this happen ? They will say by suc- 
cession, the psychical spirit about the finger suffering in 
the first place, but imparting the passion to that which is 
next to it, and afterwards to something else, until the pas- 
sion arrives at the ruling part. Hence, it is necessary if 
that which is primarily pained perceives, that there should 
be another sensation of that which is second, if sensation is 
produced according to succession. And likewise, that there 
should be another sensation of that which is the third in 
order ; that there should be many and infinite sensible per- 
ceptions of one and the same pain ; and that afterwards all 
these should be perceived by the ruling part, and besides 
these, that it should have a perception of its own passion. In 
reality, however, each of these does not perceive the pain 
that is in the finger ; but one sensation perceives that the 
part of the palm of the hand which is next to the finger is 
pained, and another more remote sensation perceives the pain 
which is in a more remote part. There will also be many 
pains, the ruling part not perceiving the passion which is 
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in the finger, but that which is present with itself. And 
this it will alone know, but will bid farewell to the others, 
not perceiving that the finger is pained. If, therefore, it is 
not possible that sensible peroeption of a thing of this 
kind should subsist according to succession, and it does 
not belong to body, since it is a bulk, that one part of it 
suffering, another part should recognize the suffering ; for 
in every magnitude this is one thing, and that another ; — 
if this be the case, it is necessary that the power which 
perceives should be a thing of such a kind, as to be every 
where itself the same with itself. But this pertains to any 
thing else rather than to body. 

VIII. Moreover, that neither wiU it be possible to per- 
ceive intellectually if the soul is body, may be demonstrated 
as follows. For if to perceive sensibly is, for the soul 
using the body to apprehend sensibles, intellectual percep- 
tion will not be an apprehension of the objects of such 
perception, through body. For unless this is admitted, 
intellectual will be the same with sensible perception. 
Hence, if to perceive intellectually is to apprehend without 
body, by a much greater priority it is necessary that the 
nature which thus perceives should not be body. Farther 
still, if sense indeed is the perception of sensibles, intellec- 
tion is the perception of intelligibles. If, however, they 
are not willing to admit this, yet there will be in us intel- 
lections of certain intelligibles, and apprehensions of things 
without magnitude. How, therefore, will intellect if it is 
magnitude, understand that which is not magnitude, and 
by that which is partible that which is impartible ? Shall 
we say it will understand it by a certain impartible part 
of itself ? But if this be the case, that which understands 
will not be body. For there is no need of the whole in 
order to come into contact with the object of its intellec- 
tion ; since contact according to one certain thing is suffi- 
cient. If, therefore, they admit that the first intellections, 
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which is true, are entirely liberated from body, it is neces- 
sary that the nature which intellectually perceives the form 
separate from body of each thing, should know either real 
being, or that which is becoming to be. But if they say that 
intellections are of forms inherent in matter, yet they are 
then only apprehended when by intellect they are separated 
from body. For the separation [i.e, abstraction] of a 
circle and triangle, of a line and a point, is not effected in 
conjunction with flesh, or in short, with matter. Hence it 
is necessary that the soul also, in a sej)aration of this kind, 
should separate itself from the body. And therefore it is 
necessary that it should not be itself body. I think, like- 
wise, that the beautiful and the just are without magnitude, 
and consequently the intellection of these is unattended 
with magnitude. Hence, these approaching to us are 
apprehended by that which is impartible in the soul, and 
in the soul they reside in the impartible. How also, if the 
soul is body, can temperance and justice be the virtues of 
it, which are its saviours, so far as they are received 
by it? 

IX. There must, therefore, be another nature which 
possesses existence from itself, and such is every thing 
which is truly being, and which is neither generated, nor 
destroyed. For without the subsistence of this, all things 
would vanish into non-entity, and this perishing, would 
not afterwards be generated ; since this imparts safety to 
all other things, and also to the universe which through 
soul is preserved and adorned. For soul is the principle 
of motion, with which it supplies other things, itself 
moving itself, and imparting life to the animated body. 
But it possesses life from itself, which it will never lose, 
because it is derived from itself. For all things do not use 
an adventitious life, or there would be a progression of life 
to infinity. But it is necessary there should be a certain 
nature primarily vital, which is also necessarily indestruc- 
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tible and immortal, as being the principle of life to other 
things. Here, likewise, it is requisite that every thing 
divine and blessed should be established, living from itself, 
and existing primarily being, and primarily vital, void of 
essential mutation, and being neither generated nor de- 
stroyed. For whence could it be generated, or into what 
could it perish ? If, likewise, it is necessary that the appel- 
lation of being should truly belong to this nature, it is 
requisite that it should not at one time exist, and at 
another not ; just as a colour which is of itself white, is 
not at one time white, and at another not white. If, how- 
ever, whiteness was [real] being, together with being 
white, it would likewise always be. But now it possesses 
whiteness alone. That, however, to which being is present 
which is from itself, and is primarily being, will always 
have a subsistence. Hence, this which is primarily and 
perpetually being, ought not to be destitute of life, like a 
stone, or a piece of wood, but to be vital, and enjoy a pure 
life, in that part of itself which is alone permanent. But 
that part of it which is mingled with a subordinate nature 
is an impediment to its possession of the best of things, yet 
it does not through this lose its nature, but resumes its 
ancient condition, when it recurs to things which are 
[truly] its own. 

X. That soul, however, is allied to a more divine and 
eternal nature, is evident from its not being body as we 
have demonstrated, and also because it has neither figuriB 
nor colour. Moreover, this likewise may be shown from 
the following considerations. It is acknowledged by all of 
us, that every divine nature, and which is truly being, 
enjoys an excellent and wise life. This, therefore, being 
admitted, it is necessary to consider in the next place, what 
the nature is of our soul. We must assume the soul, how- 
ever, not receiving in the body irrational desires and 
angers, and other passions, but as abolishing all these, and 
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as mucli as possible haying no communication with the 
body. For such a soul as this will perspicuously show 
that evils are an addition to the soul, and are externally 
derived ; and that the most excellent things are inherent 
in it when it is purified, viz. wisdom and every other 
virtue, which are its proper possessions. If, therefore, the 
soul is such when it returns to itseK, how is it possible it 
should not belong to that nature which we say is possessed 
by every thing eternal and divine ? For wisdom and true 
virtue being divine, cannot be inherent in any vile and 
mortal thing ; but that which is of this kind is necessarily 
divine, as being full of divine goods, through an alliance 
and similitude of essence to a divine nature. Hence, who- 
ever of us resembles a soul of this description, will in soul 
itself differ but little from superior beings ; in this alone 
being inferior to them, that he is in body. On which 
account, also, if every man was such, or if the multitude 
employed souls of this kind, no one would be so incredulous 
as not to believe that our soul is entirely immortal. Now, 
however, men perceiving that the soul of the greater part 
of the human race is defiled with vice, they do not reason 
about it, either as a divine or an immortal thing. But it 
is necessary, in considering the nature of every thing, to direct 
our attention to the purity of it ; since whatever is added, is 
always an impediment to the knowledge of that to which 
it is added. Consider the soul, therefore, by taking away 
[that which is extraneous] ; or rather, let him who takes 
this away survey himself, and he will believe himself to be 
immortal, when he beholds himself in the intelligible 
world, and situated in a pure abode. For he will perceive 
intellect seeing not any thing sensible, nor any of these 
mortal objects, but by an eternal power contemplating that 
which is eternal ; every thing in the intelligible world, and 
itself also being then luminous, in consequence of being 
enlightened by the truth proceeding from the good, which 
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illuminates all intelligibles with reality. By sucli a soul 
as this, therefore, it may be properly said, 

Farewell, a God immortal now am I,^ 

haying ascended to divinity, and earnestly striving to be- 
come similar to him. If, however, purification causes the 
soul to have a knowledge of the most excellent things, the 
sciences also which are inwardly latent will then shine 
forth, and which are truly sciences. For the soul does not 
by running to externals behold temperance and justice, but 
perceives them herself by herself, in the intellection of her- 
self, and of that which she formerly was, and views them 
like statues established in herself, which through time have 
become covered with rust. These she then purifies, just as 
if gold were animated, and in consequence of being in- 
crusted with earth, and not perceiving itself to be gold, 
should be ignorant of itself ; but afterwards shaking off 
the earth which adheres to it, should be filled with admira- 
tion on beholding itself pure and alone. Then, also, it 
would perceive that it has no need of adventitious beauty, 
and would consider with itself that it is then in the best 
condition when it is permitted to be wholly by itself. 

XI. Who, therefore, endued with intellect will doubt 
that a thing of this kind is not immortal, to which in- 
destructible life is present from itself? For how is it 
possible it should perish, since it is not adventitious, and 
is not possessed in the same way as heat is present with 
fire ? I do not mean by this, that heat is adventitious to 
fire, but that it is so to the subject matter of fire, though it 
is not to fire itself. For through this fire is dissolved. 
Soul, however, does not possess life in such a way, as that 
matter is the subject of it, but life acceding, demonstrates 
the presence of soul. For either life is essence, and is an 
essence of such a kind as to live from itself, which is soul, 

^ A celebrated line of Empedocles* 
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the object of our investigation, and this they acknowledge 
to be immortal ; or they must analyze it as a composite* 
This, also, they must analyze, till they arrive at that which 
is immortal, and moved from itself, and to which it is not 
lawful to receive the destiny of death. Or if they say that 
life is a passion adventitious to matter, they are compelled 
to acknowledge that nature to be immortal from which 
this passion was imparted to matter, and which is incapable 
of receiving the contrary to that which it imparts. For it 
is one nature living in energy. 

XII. Farther still, if they say that every soul is corrup- 
tible, it would be requisite that all things should have long 
since perished. But if they assert that one soul is corrup- 
tible, and another not, as for instance, that the soul of the 
universe is immortal, but ours not, it is necessary that they 
should assign the cause of this difference. For each is the 
cause of motion, and each lives from itself. Each, like- 
wise, comes into contact with the same things by the same 
power, intellectually perceiving the natures in the heavens, 
and also those that are beyond the heavens, investigating 
everything which has an essential subsistence, and ascend- 
ing as far as to the first principle of things. To which may 
be added, that it is evident the soul gave being to itself 
prior to the body, from its ability of apprehending what 
each thing is, by itself, from its own inherent spectacles, 
and from reminiscence. And from its employing eternal 
sciences, it is manifest that it is itself perpetual. Besides, 
since everything which can be dissolved receives composi- 
tion, hence, so far as a thing is a composite, it is naturally 
adapted to be dissolved. But soul being one simple energy, 
and a nature characterized by life, cannot be corrupted as 
a composite. Will it, therefore, through being divided 
and distributed into minute parts, perish ? Soul, however, 
is not, as we have demonstrated, a certain bulk or quantity. 
May it not, therefore, through being changed in quality. 
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be corrupted ? Change in quality however which corrupts 
takes away form, but leaves the subject matter. But this 
is the passion of a composite. Hence, if it is not possible 
for the soul to be corrupted according to any of these 
modes, it is necessarily incorruptible. 

XI IT. How, therefore, since the intelligible is separate, 
does the soul descend into body ? ^ Because so far as in- 

^ Souls fall into bodies, (says Proclns in Tim. p. 343.) because 
they wish to imitate the providential energies of the Gods, and 
on this account proceed into generation, and leave the contem- 
plation of true being. For as divine perfection is twofold, one 
kind being intellectual and the other providential, and one kind 
consisting in an abiding energy, but the other in motion, hence 
souls imitate the prolific, intellectual, and immutable energy of 
the Gods by contemplation, but their providential and motive 
characteristic, through a life conversant with generation. As the 
intelligence too, of the human soul is partial, so likewdse is her 
providence ; but being partial it associates with a partial body. 
But still further, the descent of the soul contributes to the per- 
fection of the universe. For it is necessary that there should not 
only be immortal and intellectual animals, such as are the per- 
petual attendants of the Gods, nor yet mortal and irrational 
animals only, such as are the last progeny of the Demiurgus of 
the universe, but likewise such as subsist between these, and 
which are by no means [wholly] immortal, but are capable of par- 
ticipating reason and intellect. And in many parts of the universe, 
there are many animals of this kind. For man is not the only 
rational and mortal animal, but there are other such-like species, 
some of which are more daemoniacal, and others approximate 
nearer to our essence. But the descents of a partial soul con- 
tribute to the perfect composition of all animals, which are at the 
same time mortal and rational. 

Should it be again asked, Why, therefore, are partial souls 
descending into generation filled with such material perturbation, 
and such numerous evils ? We reply, that this takes place through 
the inclination arising from their free will ; through their vehe- 
ment familiaritj' with body ; through their sympathy with the 
image of soul, or that divisible life which is distributed about the 
body ; through their abundant mutation from an intelligible to a 
sensible nature, and from a quiet energy to one entirely convter- 
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tellect alone is impassive in intelligibles, having an intellec- 
tual life alone, it abides there eternally. For it has not 
any impulse, or appetite. But that which receives appetite, 
and is next in order to that intellect, by the addition of appe- 
tite proceeds as it were to a greater extent, and being de- 
sirous to adorn, in imitation of the forms which it sees in 
intellect, it becomes as it were pregnant from them. 
Hence, becoming parturient, it hastens to make and fabri- 
cate, and through this f estination becoming extended about 
a sensible nature, when it subsists in conjunction with the 
soul of the universe, it transcends the subject of its govern- 
ment, by being external to it, and thus together with the 
mundane soul presides over the universe with a providen- 
tial care. But when it wishes to govern a part of the 
world, it then governs alone, and becomes [merged] in that 
in which it is ; yet not so as to be wholly absorbed by 
body, but even then it possesses something external to 
body. Hence, neither is the intellect of this soul passive. 
But this soul is at one time in body, and at another ex- 

sant with motion ; and through a disordered condition of being, 
naturally arising from the composition of dissimilar natures, viz. 
of the immortal and mortal, of the intellectual and that which is 
deprived of intellect, of the indivisible and that which is endured 
with interval. For all these become the cause to the soul of this 
mighty tumult and labour in the realms of generation ; since we 
pursue a flying mockery which is ever in motion. And the soul, 
indeed, by verging to a material life, kindles a light in her dark 
tenement the body, but she herself becomes situated in obscurity ; 
and by giving life to the body, she destroys herself and her own 
intellect, in as great a degree as these are capable of receivinjr 
destruction. For thus the mortal nature participates of intel- 
lect, but the intellectual part of death, and the whole becomes a 
prodigy, as Plato beautifully observes in his Laws, composed of 
the mortal and immortal, of the intellectual and that which is 
deprived of intellect. For this physical law, which binds the 
soul to the body, is the death of the immortal life, but is the cause 
of vivification to the mortal body." 
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ternal to it. And being impelled, indeed, to descend from 
first natures, it proceeds as far as to such as rank in the 
third degree, and to those with which we are conyersant, 
by a certain energy of intellect ; intellect at the same time 
abiding in itself, and through soul filling every thing with 
all that is beautiful, being an immortal adorner through an 
immortal soul. For intellect itself also exists eternally, 
through unceasing energy. 

XIV. With respect to the souls of other animals, such 
among these as have fallen from a better condition, and 
have proceeded as far as to brutal bodies, these likewise 
are necessarily immortal. But if there is another species 
of soul, it is necessary that this also should not be derived 
from any other source than a vital nature, since this like- 
wise is the cause of life to animals, and besides this, of the 
life which is in plants. For all these proceeding from the 
same principle, have an appropriate life of their own. And 
these souls also are incorporeal, impartible, and essences. 
If, however, it is requisite that the soul of man being tri- 
partite should be dissolved with the composite, we must 
say that pure souls which are liberated from the body, dis- 
miss that which adhered to them in generation ; but that 
this is accomplished by others in long periods of time. 
That also which is dismissed, is the worst part, nor will 
this be destroyed, as long as that subsists from whence it 
originates. For nothing which is comprehended in being 
perishes. 

XV. And thus much has been said by us to those who 
require demonstration on this subject. But such things 
as should be adduced to those who stand in need of the 
evidence arising from faith mingled with sensible informa- 
tion, may be selected from history, which abounds with in- 
stances in confirmation of the immortality of the soul. It 
may also be obtained from what the Grods have delivered 
in Oracles, when they order the anger of souls that have 
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been injured, to be appeased ; and likewise bonours to be 
paid to tbe dead, as being still sentient, wbicb honours all 
men pay to departed souls. Many souls also who once 
ranked among men, do not cease when liberated from 
bodies to benefit mankind. And these by employing 
divination benefit us in other respects, and demon- 
strate through themselves, that other souls also do not 
perish. 



M 



VIII. 

ON THE THREE HYPOSTASES, THAT 

RANK AS THE PRINCIPLES 

OF THINGS. 

V. i. 

I. What is the reason tliat souls become oblivious of 
divinity, being ignorant both of themselves and him, 
though their allotment is from thence, and they in short 
partake of Q-od ? The principle therefore of evil to them 
is audacity, generation, the first difference,^ and the wish 
to exercise an unrestrained freedom of the will. When, 
therefore, they began to be delighted with this unbounded 
liberty, abundantly employing the power of being moved 
from themselves, they ran in a direction contrary [to their 
first course], and thus becoming most distant from their 
source, they were at length ignorant that they were thence 
derived. Just as children who are immediately torn from 
their parents, and have for a long time been nurtured at a 
great distance from them, become ignorant both of them- 
selves and their parents. Hence, souls neither seeing their 
father, nor themselves, despise themselves through ignor- 
ance of their race, but honour other things, and admiring 

* The five genera of being are, essence, sameness, difference, 
motion and permanency. This difference, therefore, which ranks 
as the first, and which is the source of all diversity, causes souls 
by predominating in them to be forgetful of deity, and themselves. 
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every thing rather than themselves, being vehemently 
astonished about, and adhering to sensible natures, thej 
as much as possible hurl themselves [from their true 
parents], and thus despise the beings from which thej 
have become elongated. Hence, the honour which they 
pay to sensible objects, and the contempt of themselves, 
happen to be the causes of their all-perfect ignorance. For 
at the same time they pursue and admire something else, 
and acknowledge themselves to be inferior to that which 
they admire and pursue. But the soul admitting that it 
is something subordinate to things which are generated, 
and corrupted, and apprehending that it is the most 
ignoble and mortal of every thing which it honours, 
neither believes in the nature nor power of God. Hence, 
it is necessary that there should be a twofold discourse to 
those who are thus affected, in order to convert them to the 
contraries [to the things they admire], and to first natures, 
and to elevate them as far as to that which is highest, and 
one, and the first. What, therefore, is each of these dis- 
courses ? One of them, indeed, is that which shows the 
cause why the soul honours these sensible objects, which 
we have elsewhere largely discussed ; but the other teaches 
and reminds the soul of the greatness of its origin, and its 
true dignity ; which discussion is prior to the former, and 
when manifested will render that manifest. Of this, there- 
fore, we must now speak. For this is proximate and con- 
ducive to the object of enquiry. For that which is investi- 
gated is soul ; and what it investigates should be known by 
it, in order that it may in the first place learn whether it 
has the power of investigating things of this kind ; and 
also whether it has such an eye as is able to see them, and 
whether they are properly objects of its enquiry. For if 
they are foreign to its nature, why should it investigate 
them ? But if they are allied to it, it is expedient and 
possible to discover them. 
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II. Every soul, therefore, ought to consider in the first 
place, that soul produced all animals, and inspired them 
with life; viz. those animals which the earth and sea 
nourish, those which live in the air, and the divine stars 
contained in the heavens. Soul also made the sun ; soul 
made and adorned this mighty heaven. Soul, too, circum- 
volves it in an orderly course, being of a nature different 
from the things which it adorns, which it moves, and 
causes to live, and is necessarily more honourable than 
these. For these are corrupted when soul deserts them, 
and generated when it supplies them with life. But soul 
always exists, because it never deserts itself. What the 
mode is, however, by which life is supplied to the universe, 
and to each of its parts, may be considered to be as follows : 
Let a certain other soul whose dignity in contemplating is 
not small, being liberated from deception, and the allure- 
ments which fascinate other souls, be established in a 
quiet condition and survey a mighty soul. And let not 
only the surrounding body and the storms of body be at 
rest with respect to it, but the whole of that by which it is 
surrounded. Let the earth, therefore, be still; let the 
sea be still, the air, and the heavens themselves which are 
more excellent than the elements.^ Afterwards, let this 

' Proclus had evidently this beautiful passage in view, when, in 
his second book ** On the Theology of Plato," he celebrates the 
ineffable principles of things, with the following matchless magni- 
ficence of diction. 

" Let us now, if ever, remove from ourselves multiform know- 
ledge, exterminate all the variety of life, and in perfect quiet 
approach near to the cause of all things. For this purpose, let not 
only opinion and phantasy be at rest, nor the passions alone which 
impede our anagogic impulse to the first be at peace ; but let the 
air be still, and the universe itself be still. And let all things 
extend us with a tranquil power to communion with the inefifable. 
Let us also, standing there, having transcended the intelligible (if 
we contain any thing of this kind), and with nearly closed eyes 
adoring as it were the rising sun since it is not lawful for any 
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quiet soul behold that other mighty soul, externally as it 
were, on all sides flowing and infused into, penetrating and 
illuminating the quiescent mass. For just as the rays of 
the sun darting on a dark cloud cause *it to become 
splendid, and golden to the view, thus also, soul entering 
into the body of heaven gave it life, gave it immortality, 
and excited it from its torpid state. But heaven being 
moved with a perpetual motion, through the guidance of 
a wise soul, became a blessed animal. It also acquired 
dignity through soul becoming ^*® inhabitant, since, prior 
to soul, it was a dead body, viz. earth and water, or rather 
the darkness of matter and non-entity ; and, as some one 
says, that which the Gods abhor. The power, however, 
and nature of soul will become still more apparent and 
manifest, if any one directs his attention to the manner in 
which it comprehends and leads heaven by its will. For it 
gives itself to the whole of this vast magnitude ; and 
every interval, both great and small, is animated by it: 
one body indeed, being situated differently from another, 
and some bodies being opposite, but others being sus- 
pended from each other. This, however, is not the case 

being whatever intiently to behold him — let us survey the sun 
whence the light of the intelligible gods proceeds, emerging, as 
the poets say, from the bosom of the ocean ; and again, from this 
divine tranquillity descending into intellect, and from intellect, 
employing the reasonings of the soul, let us relate to ourselves 
what the natures are, from which, in this progression, we shall 
consider the first god as exempt. And let us as it were celebrate 
him, not as establishing the earth and the heavens, nor as giving 
subsistence to souls, and the generations of all animals ; for he 
produced these indeed, but among the last of things. But, prior 
to these, let us celebrate him, as unfolding into light the whole 
intelligible and intellectual genus of gods, together with all the 
supermundane and mundane divinities — as the god of all gods, the 
unity of all unities, and beyond the first adyta, — as more ineffable 
than all sUence, and more unknown than all essence, — as holy 
among the holies, and concealed in the intelligible gods." 
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with soul. For it does not give life to individuals, througli 
a division of itself into minute parts, but it vivifies all 
things with the whole of itself; and the whole of it is 
present every where, in a manner similar to its generator, 
both according to oneness and ubiquity. Heaven, also, 
though it is ample, and different parts of it have a dif- 
ferent situation, yet is one through the power of souL And 
through this the sensible world is a Gk>d. The sun, like- 
wise, is a God, because it is animated. And this is also 
the case with the other starfi^J► Whatever we too possess, 
we possess on account of this. For dead bodies are more 
worthless than dunghills. It is necessary, however, that 
soul, which is the cause to Gods [i.e. to the mundane 
Gods] of their being Gods, should be itself a more ancient 
God. Similar to this likewise is our soul. And when it 
is surveyed in a pure condition, without any thing ex- 
traneous adhering to it, this same thing which is soul will 
be found to be a venerable thing, and more honourable 
than every corporeal nature. For [perhaps without soul ^] 
all things would be earth. And though fire should then 
exist, what would there be [venerable] in its burning 
power, or in the composites from fire and earth, even 
though you should add to these, water and air ? But if 
body is ian object of pursuit because it is animated, why 
does any one, neglecting himself, pursue another thing? 
Since, therefore, you admire soul in another thing, admire 
yourself. 

III. Hence, as the soul is so honourable and divine a 
thing, now confiding in a cause of this kind, ascend with it 
to divinity. For you will not be very distant from him ; 
nor are the intermediate natures many. In this, therefore, 
which is divine, receive that part which is more divine, viz. 
the vicinity of the soul to that which is supernal, to which 

^ It appears from the version of Ficinus, that the words itrutg dvtv 
^^xnCi ought to be suppUed in this place. 
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the soul is posterior, and from which it proceeds. For 
though it is 80 great a thing as we hare demon atrated it 
to be, yet it is a. certain image of intellect. And, just as 
external discourse is an image of the discursive energy 
within the soul, after the same manner, soul, and the 
whole of its energy, are the diBcourse of intellect, and a life 
which it emits in order to the hypostasis of another thing ; 
just as in fire, the inherent heat of it is one thing, and the 
heat which it imparts another. It is necessary, however, 
) assume there, not a, life flowing forth, but partly abiding 
1 intellect, and partly giving subsistence to another life. 
Hence, since bouI is derived from intellect, it is intellectual, 
and the intellect of soul is conversant with discursive 
energies. And again, the perfection of soul is from in- 
tellect, as from a father that nourishes it, who generat-ed 
soul, as with reference to himself, not perfect. This 
hypostasis, therefore, is from intellect, and is also reason 
a energy when it perceives intellect. For when it looks to 
intellect, it poaseases internally, and appropriately, the 
things which it understands, and the energies which it 
performs. And it is necessary to call those enei^es alone 
the enei^ea of the soul, which are intellectual and dwell 
with it. But its subordinate energies have an external 
source, and are the passions of a soul of this kind, 
fiitellect, therefore, causes the soul to be more divine, both 
because it is the father of it, and because it is present with 
For there is nothing between them, except the differ- 
ence of one with i-eterence to the other, soul being auc- 
aive to, and the recipient of intellect; but intellect 
subsisting as form. The matter also of intellect is beauti- 
ful, since it has the form of intellect, and is simple. The 
great excellence, however, of intellect, is manifest from 
this, that though sou! is such as we have described it to 
be. yet it is surpassed by intellect. 

IV. This also will be evident to him who admires this 
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sensible world ; who surveys its magnitude and beauty, 
and the order of its perpetual motion; the Gods it con- 
tains, some of whom are visible, and others invisible ; and 
the daemons, animals and plants, with which it is replete ; 
and who ascends from these to its archetype, and the more 
true world [of which this is the image]. For there he will 
behold all intelligibles, which together with the intelligible 
world are eternal, and subsist in an appropriate intelli- 
gence and life. An undecaying intellect, likewise, and 
immense wisdom preside over this intelligible world; 
and a life which is in reality under Saturn, flourishes 
there ; Saturn being a God, and a pure intellect. For he 
comprehends in himself all immortal natures, every intel- 
lect, every God, and every soul, all which subsist in him 
with invariable stability. For why should he seek after 
change, since he possesses an excellent condition of being ? 
Or whither should he transfer himself, since he possesses 
all things with himself ? But neither, being most perfect, 
will he seek to be increased. Hence, all things that are 
with him are perfect, in order that he may be entirely 
perfect, having nothing which does not partake of perfec- 
tion ; and possessing nothing in himself which he does not 
intellectually perceive. But he intellectually perceives, 
not investigating, but possessing.' Its blessedness, also, is 
not adventitious to it, but it possesses all things in eternity. 
And it is itself truly eternity, which time running round 
soul imitates, omitting some things, but applying itself to 
others. For other and again other things are about soul ; 
since at one time the form of Socrates, and at another the 
form of horse present themselves to its view ; and always 
one certain thing among the number of beings. But 
intellect has all things. Hence, it possesses in the same 
all things established in the same. It likewise alone is, 

^ Conformably to this, Aristotle also, in his Metaphysics, says 
of intellect, " that it energizes possessing," Ivi/wyci dk cxwv. 
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and is always, but is never future ; for when the future 
arrives, it then also is ; nor is it the 'past. For nothing 
there has passed away, but all things abide in the present 
now ; since they are things of such a kind, as to be satis- 
fied with themselves thus subsisting. But each of them is 
intellect and being. And the whole is every intellect, and 
every being. Intellect, therefore, derives its subsistence 
as intellect, from the intellection of being. ^ But being 
subsists as being, through becoming the object of in- 
tellectual perception to intellect, and through imparting 
to it, intellection and existence. There is, however, 
another cause of intellection, which is also the cause of 
existence to being. Of both therefore at once, there is 
another cause. For both these are con-subsistent, and 
never desert each other. But being two, this one thing 
[resulting from both] is at once intellect ; and is being, 
intellective, and intelligible. It is intellect, indeed, so far 
as it is intellective; but being, so far as it is intelligible 
[or the object of perception to intellect]. For intellectual 
perception could not subsist, difference and sameness not 
existing. Intellect, therefore, being, difference and same- 
ness, are the first of things. But it is likewise necessary to 
assume together with these, motion and permanency. And 
motion, indeed, is necessary if being intellectually per- 
ceives ; but permanency in order that it may remain the 
same ; and difference, in order that it may be intellective 
and intelligible. For if you take away difference from it, 
then becoming one it will be perfectly silent. It is neces- 
sary, however, that intellective natures should be different 
from each other ; and that they should also be the same 
with each other, since they subsist in the same thing, and 
there is something common in all of them. Diversity, 

^ Instead of 6 nkv ovv vovq, Kard rb voiiv v^pitrrdgy rb bv, it is 
necessary to read as in the above translation, 6 fiiv ovv vovg, icard 
rb i%€ti/ v^ierrdg rb bv. 
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likewise, is otherness. But these becoming many produce 
number and quantity. And the peculiarity of each of 
these produces quality, from all which, as principles, other 
things proceed. 

V. This exuberant God, therefore, exists in the soul 
which is here, being conjoined to him by things of this 
kind, unless it wishes to depart from him. Approaching 
therefore to, and as it were becoming one with him, it en- 
quires as follows : Who is he that, being simple and prior 
to a multitude of this kind, generated this God ? Who is 
the cause of his existence, and of his being exuberant, and 
by whom number was produced ? For number is not the 
first of things ; since the one is prior to the duad. But the 
duad is the second thing, and being generated by the one, is 
defined by it. The duad, however, is of itself indefinite. 
But when it is defined, it is now number. And it is 
number as essence. Soul also is number. For neither 
corporeal masses nor magnitudes are the first of things. 
For these gross substance.which sense fancies to be beings, 
are things of a posterior nature. Nor is the moisture 
which is in seeds honourable, but that contained in them, 
which is not visible. But this is number and reason [or a 
productive principle]. What are said therefore to be 
number and the duad in the intelUgible world, are reasons 
and intellect. But the duad indeed is indefinite, when it 
is assumed as analogous to a subject. Number, however, 
which proceeds from it and the one, is each form of things ; 
intellect being as it were formed by the species of things 
which are generated it it. But it is formed in one manner 
from the one, and in another from itself, in the same 
manner as sight which is in energy. For intelligence is 
sight perceiving, both being one. 

VI. How, therefore, does intelligence see ; what does it see ; 
and, in short, how does it subsist ; and how is it generated from 
the one, so that it may see ? For now indeed the soul perceives 
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the necessity of the existence of these things. It desires, how- 
ever, to understand this which is so much spoken of by the 
wise men of antiquity, viz. how from the one being such as 
we have said it is, each thing has its subsistence, whether 
it be multitude, or the duad, or number ; and why the one 
did not abide in itseK, but so great a multitude flowed from 
it, as is seen to have an existence, and which we think 
should be referred to the one. We must say, therefore, as 
follows, invoking God himself, not with external speech, hut 
with the soul itself, extending ourselves in prayer to him, since 
we shall then he ahle to pray to him properly, when we 
approach hy ourselves alone to the alone. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the beholder of him, being in himself as if 
in the interior part of a temple, and quietly abiding in an 
eminence beyond all things, should survey the statues as 
it were which are established outwardly, or rather that 
statue which first shines forth to the view, and after 
the following manner behold that which is naturally 
adapted to be beheld. With respect to every thing that is 
moved,^ it is necessary there should be something to which 
it is moved. For if there is nothing of this kind, we 
should not admit that it is moved. But if any thing 
is generated posterior to that to which the moveable nature 
tends, it is necessary that it should always be generated in 
consequence of that prior cause being converted to itself. 
Let, however, the generation which is in time be now 
removed from us who are discoursing about eternal beings. 
And if in the course of the discussion we attribute genera- 
tion to things which exist eternally, let it be considered as 
indicative of cause and order. Hence, that which is from 
thence generated, must be said to be generated, the cause 
not being moved. For if something was generated in con- 
sequence of that cause being moved, the thing generated 

^ Instead of iravra rtp Kipovfiiv(i» in this place, it is necessary to 
read Itti TraiTt rf Kivovfifvtf}. 
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after the motion would be the third, and not the second from 
the cause. It is necessary, therefore, the cause being 
immoveable, that if anj thing secondary subsists after 
it, this second nature should be produced, without the 
cause either verging to it, or consulting,^ or in short being 
moved. How, therefore, and what is it necessary to con- 
ceive about that abiding cause ? We must conceive a sur- 
rounding splendour, proceeding indeed from this cause, 
but from it in a permanent state, like a light from the sun 
shining, and as it were running round it, and being gene- 
rated from it, the cause itself always abiding in the same 
immoveable condition. All beings, likewise, as long as 
they remain, necessarily produce from their own essence, 
about themselves, and externally from the power which is 
present with them, a nature whose hypostasis is suspended 
from them, and which is as it were an image of the arche- 
type from which it proceeded. Thus fire emits from itself 
indeed heat, and snow not only retains cold within itself 
[but imparts it to other things]. This, however, such 
things as are fragrant especially testify. For as long 
as they exist, something proceeds from them, of which 
whatever is near them partakes. All such things, like- 
wise, as are now perfect generate ; but that which is always 
perfect, always generates, and that which it produces is per- 
petual. It also generates something less than itself. What, 
therefore, is it requisite to say of that which is most per- 
fect? Shall we say that nothing proceeds from it; or 
rather that the greatest things posterior to it are its pro- 
geny ? But the greatest thing posterior to it, and the 
second, is intellect. For intellect sees it, and is in want of 
it alone. But this most perfect nature is not in want of 
intellect. It is also necessary that the thing generated 
from that which is better than intellect, should be intellect. 

^ For jSovXriOsi'Tog here, it is requisite to read ftovXivBivrog. 
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And intellect is superior to all tilings after the first, because 
other things are posterior to it. Thus, for instance, soul is 
the reason of intellect, and a certain energy of it, just as 
intellect of that first God [who is beyond intellect]. But 
the reason of soul is indeed obscure. For as it is the image 
of intellect, on this account it is necessary that it should 
look to intellect. After the same manner also, it is neces- 
sary that intellect should look to the highest God, in order 
that it may be intellect. It sees him, however, not 
* separated from him, but because it is after him, and there 
is nothing between ; as neither is there any thing between 
soul and intellect. But every thing desires its generator. 
This also it loves, and especially when that which is gene- 
rated and the generator are alone. When, however, that 
which generates is the most excellent of things, the thing 
begotten is necessarily present with it in such a manner, as 
to be separated by otherness ^ alone. 

VII. But we say that intellect is the image of this most 
excellent nature. For it is necessary to speak more clearly. 
In the first place, indeed, it is necessary that intellect 
should in a certain respect be generated, and preserve [in 
itself] much of its generator ; and also that it should have 
such a similitude to it, as light has to the sun. Its gene- 
rator, however, is not intellect. How therefore did he 
generate intellect [so far as it is intellect'] ? May we not 
say, because intellect, by conversion, looks to him? But 
the vision itself is intellect. For that which apprehends 
another thing, is either sense or intellect. And sense 
indeed may be compared to a line, but the other gnostic 

^ In the original hepdrtiTi, which is derived from lirspog another. 
And this word is properly used when we speak of two things only. 
Hence, irsporrjQ must not be considered in this place as merely 
signifying difference ; for universally one thing is separated from 
another by diflference, but as denoting the greatest proximity and 
alliance. 
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powers of the soul to a circle. A circle, however, of this 
kind is as it were partible. But this is not the case with 
intellect. Or may we not say that this also is one ? But 
the one here is the power of all things. Hence intelligence 
surveys those things of which it is the power, divided as it 
were from the power ; for otherwise it would not be intel- 
lect. For intellect now possesses from itself a co-sensation 
as it were of the great extent of its power ; in which power, 
its essence, consists. Intellect, therefore, through itself 
defines its own being, by a power derived from him [i.c, 
from the first God,] and perceives that essence is as it were 
one of the parts of and from him, and that it is corrobo- 
rated by him, and perfected by and from him into essence. 
It sees, however, itself derived from thence, as something 
which is as it were partible from that which is impartible ; 
and not only itself, but life, and intellection, and all things, 
because the first God is nothing of all things. For on this 
account all things are from him, because he is not detained 
by a certain form. For he is one alone. And intellect, in- 
deed, in the order of beings is all things. But he on this 
account is none of the things which are in intellect ; and all 
things which have a subsistence among beings are derived 
from him. Hence also these are essences. For they are 
now definite, and each possesses as it were a form. Being, 
however, ought not to be surveyed in that which is as 
it were indefinite, but as fixed by bound and permanency. 
But permanency in intelligibles is circumscription and 
form, in which also they receive their hypostasis. This 
intellect, therefore, which deserves the appellation of the 
most pure intellect, and which is of the genus of intelli- 
gibles, originates from no other source than the first prin- 
ciple. And being now generated, it generates together 
with itself beings, all the beauty of ideas, and all the intel- 
ligible Gods. Being, likewise, full of the things which it 
generates, and as it were absorbing its progeny, it again con- 
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tains them in itself, and does not suffer tliem to fall into 
matter, nor to be nourished by Ehea, as the mysteries and 
the fables about the Gods obscurely indicate. For they say 
that Saturn the most wise God was born prior to Jupiter, 
and that he again contains the things which he generates, 
in himself, so far as he is fuU, and an intellect charac- 
terized by purity. But after this they say that he gene- 
rated Jupiter, who was now a boy [i.e., pure and full]. 
For intellect, being a perfect intellect, generates soul. For 
being perfect it is requisite that it should generate, 
and since it is so great a power that it should not be un- 
prolific. Neither here, however, is it possible that the 
thing generated should be more excellent than the gene- 
rator ; but being inferior, it is necessary that it should be 
an image of it. In a similar manner it is requisite that it 
should be indefinite, but bounded, and as it were invested 
with form by its generator. But the progeny of intellect 
is a certain reason, and an hypostasis which energizes 
dianoetically. This, however, is that which is moved about 
intellect, is the light of intellect,* and a vestigie suspended 
from it. Hence, according to one part of itself it is con- 
joined with it, and on this account it is replete with 
and enjoys it, participates of, and intellectually perceives 
it ; but according to another part, it comes into contact 
with things posterior to itself, or rather, generates them, 
and which are necessarily inferior to soul. About these, 
however, we shall speak hereafter. And as far as to these 
is the progression of divine natures. 

VIII. On this account all things are distributed by 
Plato in a triple order about the king of all. For he says, 
" that all things are about the king of all ; '* * second 

^ i.e. Is a light emanating from intellect. 

* There is evidently a defect here in the original ; for there i^ 
nothing more than 0»ycri yap irpCjTa, But'the words of Plato in his 
second Epistle are irtfA rbv iravriav ^aaiXka vavr' iarif xal Ubivov 
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things about that which ia second, and such as are th 
about that which ranke as the third." He also says t 
this kin^ is the father ' of ca.uee, denominating intellec 
cause. For with Plato, intellect ia the demiurgua, T 
he says that this cause produced soul in that Crater [m 
tioned by him in the TimEeus]. The cause, however, 1 
intellect, he says that the father' ia the good, and t 
which IB beyond intellect, and beyond essence. In n 
places, also, he calls being and intellect idea ; so that f 
Plato we may know that intellect and idea are from ti 
ijood, but soul from intellect. These aaaertiona, howevw 
iire not new, nor of the present time, but were delivere 
by the ancients, though not explicitly, and what has uoi 
been said by us is an interpretation of them. That thee 
opinions also are ancient, is testified and confirmed by tl 
writings of Plato. Parmenides, therefore, prior to I 
adopted this opinion, so far as he collects into one 
the aame thing being and intellect. Being, Ukewise, 1 
does not place among senaibles. For he says, that I 
perceive intellectualh/, and to be, are the same thing. 
also says, that thia is immoveable, though he adds, iht 
perceives intellectually, removing from it all corpore 
motion in order that it may abide invariably the b 
And he assimilates it to the bulk of a sphere, be< 
it contains all things involved in itself, and hecaaae i 
intellection ia not external to but in its own 
When, likewise, in hia writings he calla it one, he alludt 
to the cause of it, as if this one [of intellect] was found ti 
he many. The Parmenides, however, in Plato, speaki 
more accurately, divides from each other this and the fi 
one, which is more principally one. He also calls 1 

'ivira jrriiTQ, mi itfivo euTtnv am'irrviv tuiv taXHv, Sivripoii dl mpi r 
livTipa, tai rpirov nip! ril rpi'rfl. 

' wapi here is erroneoualy printed for raripa. 

'' There is the same error in the original here as alxive. 
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second one many, and the third, one and mauy. And after 
this manner, he likewise accords with the doctrine of the 
three [above mentioned] natures. ' 

IX. But Anaxagoras, when he aajs that there is a. piu-e 
&nd uumingled Intellect, adniits also that the first [principle 
of things] is Biinple,andtliatiieowe is separate. On account 
of antiquity, however, he omits the accurate diacnsaion of 
these things- Heraclitus, also, knew an eternal and Latelli- 
gible one. For he says, that bodies are alwayg riaing into 
exUience, or becoming to be,andJlo7oing. With Empedocles, 
strife' indeed divides, but friendship is the one; and this 
according to him is incorporeal. But the elements are 
arranged by him analogous to matter. Aristotle, however, 
afterwards asseii^s that the first principle is separate and 
intelligible. But when he says that it intellectually per- 
ceives itself, again he makes it not to be the first.' When 
also he introduces many other iutelligibles, and as many 
as there are spheres in the heavens, in order that each of 
these may move each of the spheres, he speaks of iutelli- 
gibles in a way different from Plato, and not being able 
to assign probable reasons, adducea necessity. It may also 
be opportunely observed, that it is more reasonable to refer 
all the spheres to one co-ordination, and to assert that they 
look to one thing, and the first cause of all. Moreover, it 
may likewise be asked, whether according to him the many 
iutelligibles are from one first cause, or whether there are 
many principles in inteUigibles ? And if indeed they are 
from one first, they wUl be analogously arranged, like 



' In the ori};inal, (Icai; instead of I'eiKuc. 

'' Aristotle in his writings ascended no higher tlian the intel- 
ligible, and thia with him is the first principle. And perliaps this 
was becaase he knew that the nature which is beyond the intel- 
ligible is perfectly ineffable and nnknown, and therefore accurately 
speaking, is even beyond jirinciple. See my translation of liLi 
Metaphyaica. 
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the spheres in the sensible universe, one comprehending 
another, but one external to them ruling over all of them. 
So that the first will there comprehend the rest, and there 
will be an intelligible world. As here, likewise, the spheres 
are not empty, but the first is full of stars, and all the 
rest have stars ; so there also the moving causes will 
contain many things in themselves, and what is there con- 
tained will have a more true subsistence. But if each is a 
principle, the principles will subsist fortuitously. And it 
may be asked, why they subsist and accord in accomplish- 
ing one work, viz. the concord of all heaven. How, like- 
wise, are the sensible natures in the heavens equal to the 
intelligible and motive causes. And how are they thus 
many being incorporeal, since matter does not separate 
them from each other. Hence, those ancients who especially 
embraced the doctrines of Pythagoras and his followers, 
and of Pherecydes, were investigators of this intelligible 
essence. Some of them, however, committed discussions 
of these things to writing, but others delivered them not 
in writing, but unfolded them in unwritten discourses, or 
wholly dismissed the consideration of them. 

X. It has been shown, however, as far as it is possible 
to demonstrate about things of this kind, that it is requisite 
to think that beyond being there is the one, such as reason 
wishes to unfold ; that next to this, being and intellect 
subsist ; and that, in the third place, follows the nature of 
soul. But, as in the nature of things there are these three 
hypostases, so likewise it is proper to think, that the above 
mentioned three subsist with us. I do not mean to assert 
that they are to be found in sensibles ; for they have a sepa- 
rate subsistence ; but that they are external to sensibles, and 
external after the same manner in man also, as the three 
which we have been considering are external to all heaven. 
This, however, is such a man as Plato calls the inward 
man. Our soul, therefore, is likewise something divine, 
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and of a nature different from sensibles, sucli as is the 
whole nature of soul. But the soul is perfect which pos- 
sesses intellect. With respect to intellect, however, one 
kind is a reasoning intellect, but another imparts the 
power of reasoning. He, therefore, will not err who places 
in the intelligible order of things this reasoning intellect 
of the soul, which is not in want of any corporeal organ 
to the subsistence of its discursive energy, but which pos- 
sesses the energy of itself in purity, in order that it may 
reason purely, in as great perfection as possible. For we 
must not inquire after a place where we may establish it, 
but it must be arranged external to all place. For thus 
that which is from itself, the external, and the immaterial 
subsist, when they are alone, and have nothing from a 
corporeal nature. On this account, also, Plato in the 
TimBBus says, " that the Demiui^us surrounded the body 
of the universe with soul," indicating that part of the 
mundane soul which abides in the intelligible. Concerning 
our soul, likewise, concealing his meaning, he says, in the 
Phsedrus, that it sometimes hides its head in the heavens, 
and sometimes elevates it beyond them.^ The exhortation, 
too, in the Phsedo, to separate the soul from the body, does 
not relate to a local separation, which is effected by nature, 
but insinuates that the soul should not verge to imagina- 
tions, and to an alienation from itself, by a tendency to 
body. He also indicates that we should elevate the remain- 
ing [i.e. the irrational] form of the soul, and lead it on 
high together with the superior part of it ; and that the 
part which is established in the sensible region, and is 
alone the fabricator and plastic maker of body, should like- 
wise be engaged in an employment of this kind. 

XI. Since, therefore, the soul reasons about things just 

^ I have followed the version of Ficinus in this place, as the 
original is obviously defective: for there is nothing more than, 
kiri dk rifiiov in Kpvirrcjv, tTr* oKpa eipi^icc ry irc^aXy. 
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and beautiful, and inquires bj a reasoning process whether 
this thing is just, and that is beautiful, it is necessary there 
should be something stably just, from which the reasoning 
of the soul originates ; or how could it reason ? And if 
the soul at one time reasons about these things, but at 
another time not, it is necessary there should be an intel- 
lect in us, which does not reason about, but always pos- 
sesses the just. It is likewise necessary that we should 
contain the principle and cause of intellect, and G-od ; the 
latter of these not being divisible, but abiding, yet not in 
place, [but in himself,] and again being surveyed in each 
of the multitude of things that are able to receive him. 
They receive him, however, as something different from 
themselves ; just as the centre of a circle is in itself, but 
each of the lines in the circle has its summit terminating 
in the centre, and the several lines tend with their pecu- 
liarity to this. For by a thing of this kind which is in 
us,^ we also touch, associate with, and are suspended from 
deity. But we are established in it more or less according 
as we converge to it in a greater or less degree. 

XII. How, therefore, does it happen, since we possess 
things of such great dignity, that we do not apprehend 
them, but for the most part are sluggish with respect to 
such like energies ? And there are some who do not 
energize about them at all. Intellect, indeed, and that 
which, prior to intellect, is always in itself, are always 
employed in their own energies. Soul, likewise, is thus 
that which is always moved. For not every thing which 
is in the soul is now sensible ; but it arrives to us when it 
proceeds as far as to sense. When, however, each thing in 
lis energizing, does not impart itself to the sensitive power, 
it does not yet proceed through the whole soul. Hence we 
have not yet any knowledge of the energy, because we 

^ This is called by Proclus, the one, flower, and summit of the 
soul, and is that in \yhich our truest being consists. 
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exist in conjunction with the sensitive power, and are not 
a part of the soul, but the whole soul. And farther still, 
each of the psychical animals in us, always energizes 
essentially according to its peculiarity ; but we then only 
recognize the energy, when there is a participation and 
apprehension of it. It is necessary, therefore, in order that 
there may be an apprehension of things which are thus 
present, that the animadversive power should be converted 
to the interior of the soul, and there fix its attention. Just 
as if some one waiting to hear a voice which is pleasing to 
him, should separate himself from other voices, and excite 
his hearing to the pereception of the more excellent sound, 
when it approaches. Thus, also, here it is necessary to 
dismiss sensible auditions, except so far as is necessary, 
and to preserve the animadversive power of the soul pure, 
and prepared to hear supernal sounds. 



IX. 

ON INTELLECT, IDEAS/ AND [REAL] 

BEING. 

V. xi. 

I. Since all men from their birth employ sense prior to 
intellect, and are necessarily first conversant with sensibles, 
some proceeding no farther pass through life, considering 
these as the first and last of things, and apprehending 
that whatever is painful among these is evil, and whatever 
is pleasant is good ; thus thinking it sufficient to pursue 
the one and avoid the other. Those too among them, who 
pretend to a greater share of reason than others, esteem 
this to be wisdom, being afEected in a manner similar to 
more heavy birds, who collecting many things from the 
earth, and being oppressed with the weight, are unable to 
fly on high, though they have received wings for this pur- 
pose from nature. But others are in a small degree elevated 
from things subordinate, the more excellent part of the 
soul recalling them from pleasure to a more worthy pursuit. 
As they are, however, unable to look on high, and as not 
possessing any thing else which can afEord them rest, they 
betake themselves together with the name of virtue to 

^ For a more ample discussion of Ideas than is contained in this 
treatise of Plotinus, see the Introduction and Notes to my trans- 
lation of the ** Parmenides of Plato," and the notes to my transla- 
tion of Aristotle's ** Metaphysics," in which the reader will fincf 
treasures of antiquity on this subject unfolded. 
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actions and the election of things inferior, from which they 
at first endeavoured to raise themselves, though in vain. In 
the third class is the race of divine men, who through a 
more excellent power, and with piercing eyes, acutely per- 
ceive supernal light, to the vision of which they raise them- 
selves above the clouds and darkness as it were of this 
lower world, and there abiding despise every thing in 
these regions of sense ; being no otherwise delighted with 
the place which is truly and properly their own, than he 
who after many wanderings is at length restored to his 
lawful country. 

II. What then is this place ? And how may some one 
arrive at it? He, indeed, will arrive thither, who is by • 
nature amatory, and who is truly a philosopher in dis- '% 
position from the beginning. For as being amatory, he*^ 
will be parturient about the beautiful, yet will not be ^ ^ 
satisfied with the beauty which is in body, but will fly from ^^a^^^v^' 
thence to the beauty of soul, to virtues and sciences, studies 
and laws, and will again from these ascend to the cause of 
the beauty contained in soul. If, also, there is a beauty 
prior to this, he will ascend to it, till he at length arrives 
at that which is first, and which is beautiful from itself. 
Having likewise arrived hither, he will be liberated from 
his parturiency, but not before. But how will he ascend, 
whence does he derive the power of ascending, and what 
is the reasoning which will conduct this love [to the 
desired end ?] Is it the following ? This beauty which is 
in bodies, is adventitious to bodies. For the morjphce, or 
forms themselves of bodies, are in them as in matter. The 
subject, therefore, is changed, and from being beautiful 
becomes deformed. Hence reason says that body is beautiful 
by participation. What is it then which causes body to 
be beautiful 't This, indeed, is effected in one way by the 
presence of beauty, but in another by soul, which fashions 
body, and inserts in it a morjphe, or form of such a kind. 
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What then ? Is soul of itself beautiful or not ? Certainly 
not ; since if it were, one soul would not be wise and 
beautiful, but another unwise and base. Hence, the beauty 
which is~in soul is derived from wisdom. Who is it, there- 
lore, that imparts wisdom to the soul? Is it not neces- 
sarily intellect ? But it is an intellect, which is not at one 
time intellect, and at another deprived of it : for it is true 
intellect, and which is therefore beautiful from itself. Is 
it then necessary to stop here as at that which is first, 
or is it requisite to pass beyond intellect? Intellect, 
indeed, as with reference to us precedes the first principle 
of things, announcing as it were in the vestibules of the 
goody that all things subsist in itself ; as being a multi- 
tudinous impression of the good which entirely. abides in 
unity. 

III. This nature, however, of intellect must be con- 
sidered, which reason announces to be truly being, and 
true essence, previously confirming, by proceeding in 
another way, [what we have before asserted] that it is 
necessary there should be a certain nature of this kind. 
Perhaps, therefore, it is ridiculous to investigate whether 
intellect ranks in the order of beings; though perhaps 
some persons may be dubious concerning this. And they 
may be in a still greater degree dubious whether there is 
such an intellect as we have maintained there is, and 
which is separate ^ [from soul]. Likewise, whether this 
intellect is [real] beings, and whether it contains the nature 
of forms, about which we now propose to speak. We see, 
therefore, that all the things which are said to exist are 
composites, and that no one of them is simple, whether 
they are fashioned by art, or constituted by nature. For 
artificial substances consist of brass, or wood, or stone, and 
do not yet obtain perfection from these, till they are 

^ For iJxwp«<"'oc here, it is necessary to read xtapitrroQ, 
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elaborated by the several arts, one of which produces 
a statue, another a bed, and another a house, and each 
effects this by the insertion of the form which it contains. 
Moreover, with respect to the things which are constituted 
by nature, such of them as are composed of many parti- 
culars, and which are said to be co-mingled, may be 
analyzed into the form which is inherent in all substances 
that are mingled together. Thus man may be analyzed 
into soul and body; and body into the four elements. 
But finding that each of these is a composite, consisting of 
matter and that which gives it form (for the matter of the 
elements is of itself formless) you will again also investi- 
gate respecting the soul, whether it now ranks among 
simple natures, or whether one thing in it has the relation 
of matter, but another, viz. the intellect which it contains, 
the relation of form ; one indeed being analogous to the 
morphe in brass, but the other to the artist who produces 
that morphe. He, likewise, who transfers these very same 
things to the universe, will also here ascend to intellect, 
and will admit that it is truly the maker and demiurgus 
[of all things]. He will, likewise, say that the subject 
matter receiving forms, becomes either fire or water, or 
air, or earth ; but that these forms proceed from another 
cause, and that this is souL Again, also, he will assert, 
that soul imparts morphe to the four elements of the 
world; but that intellect becomes the supplier of pro- 
ductive principles to soul; just as pfoductivfe principles 
being inserted from the arts in the souls of artists enable 
them to energize [according to art]. With respect to 
intellect, also, one which is as the form of the soul is 
analogous to morphe^ but another which imparts this form, 
is analogous to the maker of the statue, in whom all things 
are inherent which he imparts. The things, however, 
which body receives, are now nothing more than images 
and imitations. 
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IV. Why, therefore, is it necessary to ascend to soul, and 
yet not admit that it is the first of things P Is it not be- 
cause in the first place, indeed, intellect is different from, 
and more excellent than soul? But that which is more 
excellent is prior by nature. For soul when perfect, does 
not, as some fancy it does, generate intellect. For whence 
will that which is in capacity become in energy, unless 
there -is a cause which leads into energy? Since if it 
becomes in energy casually, it is possible that it may 
not proceed into energy. Hence, it is necessary that first 
natures should be established in energy, and that they 
should be unindigent and perfect. But imperfect natures 
are posterior to them. The progeny also of imperfect, are 
perfected by first natures, who after the manner of fathers 
give perfection to what posterior natures generated imper- 
fect from the beginning. That, likewise, which is gene- 
rated, has at first the relation of matter to the maker of it, 
Ifbut is afterwards rendered perfect by the participation of 
jfform. But if it is necessary that soul should be connected 
with passion, and if it is likewise necessary that there 
should be something impassive, or all things would perish 
in time ; it is necessary that there should be something 
prior to soul. And, if soul is in the world, but it is neces- 
sary there should be something beyond the world, on this 
acccount also it is necessary that there should be some- 
thing prior to soul. For if that which is in the world, is in 
body and matter, nothing would remain the same [if that 
which is mundane only existed]. So that man, and all 
productive principles, would not be perpetual, nor always 
the same. Hence, that it is necessary intellect should be 
prior to soul, may be surveyed from these and many other 
arguments. 

V. It is necessary, however, to consider intellect truly so 
called neither as intellect in capacity, nor as proceeding 
from the privation to the possession of intellect. For if 
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we do not, we must again investigate another intellect 
prior to this. But we must assume intellect in energy, and 
and which is always intellect. K such an intellect, how- 
ever, has not an adventitious intellection, whatever it intel- 
lectually perceives, it perceives from itself. And whatever 
it possesses, it possesses from itself. But if it perceives 
intellectually by and from itself, it is itself that which it 
perceives. For if the essence of it was one thing, but the 
objects of its perception different from it, its very essence 
would be destitute of intellection ; and again, it would be 
intellect in capacity, but not in energy. Neither of these, 
therefore, must be separated from the other. With us, 
however, it is usual, from the things with which we are 
conversant, to separate in our conceptions intellect, and the 
objects of its perception. What therefore is its energy, 
and what does it intellectually perceive, in order that we 
may admit it to be those things which it perceives ? Is it 
not evident, that being intellect, it intellectually perceives 
in reality, and gives subsistence to beings? Hence it is 
itseK beings. For it either intellectually perceives them 
existing elsewhere, or it perceives them in itself as being it- 
self. It is impossible, therefore, that it can perceive them 
existing elsewhere. For in what other place can they 
exist ? Hence it intellectually sees itself, and perceives 
them in itself. For it does not perceive these, as some 
fancy, in sensibles. For each of the things which have a 
primary subsistence, is not a sensible object. For the 
form which is in sensibles is in matter, and is truly an 
image. Every form, also, which is in another thing, is 
derived from another thing, proceeds to it, and is the 
image of it. If, likewise, it is necessary that intellect 
should be the maker of this universe, it will not intellec- 
tually perceive things in that which does not yet exist, 
in order that it may produce it. Hence, it is necessary 
that these things should be prior to the world, not as im- 
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pressions from other things, but as archetypes, and primary 
natures, and the essence of intellect. If, however, some 
should say that [seminal] productive principles are suffi- 
cient, it is evident that these must be perpetual. But 
if they are perpetual and impassive, it is necessary that 
they should subsist in intellect, and in such an intellect as 
is prior to habit, and nature and soul. For these are 
in capacity. Intellect, therefore, is truly beings, not intel- 
lectually perceiving such things as are situated out of itself. 
For the objects of its perception are not external to itself. 
But it is as it were the first legislator, or rather the law 
itseK of existence. Hence it is rightly said, that it is the 
same thing to perceive intellectually and to be, and that 
the science of things without matter, is the same with the 
things themselves. I have also investigated myself as one 
among the number of beings. And the same thing is 
testified by reminiscence. For no one of [real] beings sub- 
sists out of intellect, nor is in place ; but they always abide 
in themselves, neither receiving mutation nor corruption. 
Hence, also, they are truly beings ; since if they were gene- 
rated and corrupted, they would have an adventitious 
existence ; and they would no longer be [real] beings, but 
that which is adventitious to them would be being- 
Sensibles, therefore, are indeed by participation that which 
they are said to be, the subject nature [i.e. matter] receiv- 
ing form externally derived ; as for instance, brass receiv- 
ing form from the art of the statuary, and wood from the 
tectonic art ; in consequence of art proceeding into these 
materials through an image. Art itself, however, abides 
in sameness, external to matter, and possesses in itself the 
true statue, and the true bed. Thus also in bodies, this 
universe which participates of images, evinces that real 
beings are different from bodies; since the former are 
immutable, but the latter mutable. The former, like- 
wise, are established in themselves, and are not in 
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want of place. For they are not magnitudes, but have 
an hypostasis intellectual, and sufficient to themselves. 
For the nature of bodies is indebted to something else 
for its preservation. But intellect, since it sustains through 
an admirable nature things which are of themselves in a 
perishable condition, does not seek where it may be itself 
established. 

VI. Let, therefore, intellect be [real] beings, and possess 
all things in itself, not as in place but as itself, and as 
being one with them. But all things there subsist collec- 
tively at once, and yet nevertheless they are separated 
from each other; since the soul also which has many 
sciences in itself simultaneous, possesses them without any 
confusion. Each also, when it is requisite, performs what 
pertains to it, without the co-operation of the rest. And 
each conception energizes with a purity unmingled with 
the other inward conceptions. Thus, therefore, and in 
a still greater degree, intellect is at once all things ; and 
again, not at once, because each is a peculiar power. 
Every intellect however, comprehends all things,^ in the 
same manner as genus comprehends species, and as whole 
comprehends parts. The powers of seeds, likewise, bring 
with them an image of what we have said. For in the 
whole seed, all things are without separation, and the 
reasons [or productive principles] are as it were in one 
centre. That there is one productive principle likewise of 
the eye, and another of the hand, is known from what 
is sensibly generated from them. With respect, therefore, 
to the powers in seeds, each of them is one whole produc- 
tive principle, together with the parts comprehended in it. 
And that which is corporeal indeed in the seeds, possesses 
a certain quantity of matter which is as it were moist ; but 
the productive principle itself is according to the whole of 

^ irdvra is omitted in the original. 
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its form, and the same thing is also reason, generating 
a certain thing by the form of a soul, and which is the 
image of another more excellent soul. Some, however, 
denominate this principle which is inserted in the seeds, 
nature ; which being thence excited from things prior 
to itself, in the same manner as light from fire, changes 
and gives form to matter ; effecting this, not by impulsion, 
nor by employing levers [or any other mechanical power], 
but by imparting seminal productive principles. 

VII. The sciences, however, of sensibles, which are in 
the rational soul, if it is proper to say that there are 
sciences of these, since the appellation adapted to them is 
that of opinion, in consequence of being posterior to 
sensible things, are the images of them. But the sciences 
of intelligibles, which are truly sciences, and which descend 
from intellect into the rational soul, understand indeed 
nothing sensible ; but so far as they are sciences, are each 
of the things which are the objects of their perception ; and 
possess internally the intelligible and intelligence. This, 
however, is because intellect is inward, which is primary 
natures themselves, is eternally present with itself, and 
exists in energy. It likewise does not extend itself to the 
objects of its perception as if it did not possess them, or as 
if it acquired them externally, or obtained them by a dis- 
cursive process, as if they were not already present with it 
(for these are the passions of soul) ; but it stands firmly in 
itself, being at once all things, and does not energize intel- 
lectually in order that it may give subsistence to every 
thing. For it does not, when it intellectually perceives 
G-od, become G-od, nor when it understands motion does it 
become motion. Hence, if the assertion that forms are 
intellections signifies, that when intellect understands this 
particular form it then becomes that form, it is not true. 
For it is necessary that the object of intellection should be 
prior to this intellectual perception. Or how would intelli- 
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gence arrive at the perception of it? For it cannot be 
fortuitously, nor does intelligence extend itself towards the 
intelligible in vain. 

Vin. If, therefore, intelligence is truly one, that form 
which is the object of its perception and idea itself are 
one. What therefore is this ? Intellect and an intellectual 
essence, each idea not being different from intellect, but 
each is intellect. And, in short, intellect is all forms ; but 
each form is each intellect ; just as the science which 
ranks as a whole is all the theorems [of the several sciences] 
Each theorem, however, is a part of whole science, not as 
separated by place ; but each possesses power in the whole. 
This intellect, therefore, is in itself, and possesses itself in 
quiet, being always exuberantly full. Hence, if intellect 
were conceived to subsist prior to being, it would be 
requisite to say that intellect, by energizing and intellec- 
tually perceiving, generated and perfected beings. But 
since it is necessary to conceive being to be prior to intel- 
lect, it is requisite to admit that beings are established in 
that which is intellective, but that energy and intelligence 
are posterior to beings; just as the energy of fire is 
posterior to fire. Hence, since beings are established in 
intellect, they possess in themselves their. own energy. 
Being, likewise, is energy; or rather, both are one. 
Hence, too, both being and intellect are one nature ; and 
on this account also, beings, the energy of being, and an 
intellect of this kind, are one. Such intellections, also, are 
form, and the morphe and energy of being. In conse- 
quence, however, of these being divided by us, we conceive 
some of them to be prior to others. For the intellect 
which makes this division, is different from them. But 
impartible intellect and which does not divide, is being and 
all things. 

IX. What then are the things in this one intellect, which 
we divide in our conceptions of it ? For it is necessary to 
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exliibit them quiescent, and to survey them proce 
from thence, as if froia science Bubaisting in unity, 
world, therefore, being an animal comprehending in 
aJl animals, and possessing its exiutenue, and the qualit; 
its existence from something different from itself, that all 
from which it is derived being referred to intellect — ttu 
being the case, it is net-essary that the archetypal uni 
should be in intellect ; and that this intellect should t 
intelligible world, which Plato [in the Timteus] says e; 
in that which iE animal itself. For as where there is 
[or a productive principle] which is a certain animi 
where also there is at the same time matter which n 
the spermatic reason, it is necessary that an animal ehodj 
be generated; after the same manner, an iuteliec 
nature being present, which is all- powerful, and 1 
thing to impede its energy, (nothing existing b 
this, and that which is able to receive it) it is necesa 
that the recipient should be adorned, and that i 
should adorn. And that, indeed, which is i 
possesses distributed forms, here man, and there tlW! t 
But in the adorning cause all things are in odo. 

X. Such things, therefore, as are forma in thi< i 
world, are derived fi-om the iiifolli./ih!" "."iH'l : '" 
things as are not forme du i-^ 
Hence, nothing preternatuml i^ ' 
ill the arts anv ihiuir wliii'li 
lameness in ' i ' 

feet which ii' 
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intelligible world. Instead of time, however, eternity is 
there. But place is there intellectually, being the [im- 
partible] subsistence of one thing in another. Hence, 
since all things there exist simultaneously, whichever of 
them you assume is essence, is intellectual, and participates 
of life. Sameness, also, and difference, motion and per- 
manency, that which is moved, and that which is stable, 
essence and quality, are there, and all things there are 
essence. For each thing is being in energy, and not in 
capacity ; so that quality is not separated from each 
essence. Are, therefore, those things alone these which 
the sensible world contains, or are there likewise many 
other things ? Prior to the discussion of this, however, 
the things pertaining to art must be considered. For there 
is no paradigm of evil there. For evil here happens from 
indigence, privation, and defect. And evil is the passion 
of matter frustrated of form, and of that which is assimi- 
lated to matter. 

XI. With respect, therefore, to things pertaining to the 
arts, and the arts themselves, the arts that are imitative, 
such as painting, statuary, dancing and pantomine, since 
they derive their subsistence from sensibles, and employ 
and imitate a sensible paradigm, and also transfer [to their 
originals] the forms, motions and symmetries which they 
perceive, cannot properly be referred to intelligibles, except 
so far as the forms in the human soul may be called in- 
telligible. If any one, however, considers the habit in all 
animals arising from the symmetry of their formation, this 
will be a part of the power which in the intelligible world 
surveys and contemplates the symmetry of all things that 
are there. Moreover, with respect to all music which is 
conversant with harmony and rythm, so far as its concep- 
tions are employed about rythm and harmony, it will sub- 
sist after the same manner as the music which is conver- 
sant with intelligible rythm. With respect to such arts as 

o 
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are productive of sensible things conformably to art, as the 
builder's and the carpenter's art, — ^these, so far as they 
employ symmetry, will derive their principles from intelli- 
gibles, and from the wisdom which is there. But as they 
mingle these with a sensible nature, the whole of them will 
not be in intelligibles, except so far as they subsist in man 
[i.e. in the human soul]. Neither will the agriculture be 
there which is conversant with a sensible plant ; nor the 
medicine which surveys the health of the body, or which 
contributes to strength and a good corporeal habit. For 
there is another power, and another health there, through 
which all animals are sufficiently corroborated. With 
respect to rhetoric also, and the military art, economics, 
and the art pertaining to regal government, if some of 
these partake in actions of the beautiful, and make it the 
object of their contemplation, — in this case, they have 
a scientific allotment from the science which is there. But 
geometry, which is conversant with intelligibles, must be 
arranged in the intelligible world; as likewise must the 
highest wisdom which is conversant with real being. And 
thus much concerning the arts, and things pertaining to 
the arts. 

XII. If, however, the idea of man is there, the ideas of 
the rational and the artificial are also there, and likewise 
the arts which are the progeny of intellect. It is also 
requisite to assert, that the forms of universals are there, 
i.e, not of Socrates, but of man ; though it must be con- 
sidered with respect to man, whether the form of a parti- 
cular man is there, not because he is the same with another 
man, but because one man has a flat, and another an 
aquiline nose. These nasal differences, however, must be 
placed in the form of man [as certain differences of forms], 
just as there are differences of animals. But that one noau 
has an aquiline nose of this, and another of that kind, 
originates from matter. With respect to the differences of 
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colours, also, some of them exist in their productive prin- 
ciples, but others are produced by matter and difference of 
place. 

XIII. It remains to consider whether what the sensible 
world alone contains is in the intelligible world, or whether 
as man himself is different from the sensible man, so with 
respect to soul, soul itself is different from the soul which 
is here, and intellect itself from the human intellect. In 
the first place, therefore, it must be said, that it is not 
proper to think that all things which are here, are images 
of archetypes; or that the human soul is the image of 
soul itself, but that here also one soul differs from another 
in dignity. Perhaps, however, soul, so far as it is here, is 
not soul itself. But since each [rational] soul has a real 
subsistence, as likewise have justice and temperance, there 
is also in our souls true science and not images only, nor 
merely Ihe similitudes of intelligibles, as in the sensible 
region. For true science, justice, and temperance them- 
selves exist here, though after another manner than in the 
intelligible world. For they are defined in a certain place. 
So that where the soul emerges from the body, there also 
these subsist. For the sensible world, indeed, is in one 
place only; but the intelligible world is every where. 
Such things, therefore, as a soul of this kind possesses 
here, these things also are there. So that if the things 
which are in the sensible world, are assumed to be those 
which are in the number of visible objects, not only the 
natures which are in the regions of sense are there, but 
also more than these. But if among the natures which 
are said to be in the world, soul, and what soul contains 
are comprehended, then all such things are here as subsist 
there. 

XrV. Is this nature, therefore, which comprehends all 
things in the intelligible, to be considered as the first prin- 
ciple of things ? But how is this possible, since that which 
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is trulj the principle is one, and entirely simple, but multi- 
tude subsists in beings ? After what manner, however, this 
all-comprehending nature subsists besides the one, how 
multitude exists, and how all these subsist, and why and 
whence intellect is all these, must be shown by beginning' 
the discussion from another principle. With respect, how- 
ever, to things generated from putre&iction, and to things 
artificial,^ whether there are forms of these, and also of 
mud and clay in the intelligible world, it must be said, 
that such things as intellect derives from the first prin- 
ciple, are all of them most excellent. But the above- 
mentioned particulars are not among the number of these, 
nor does intellect consist of the forms of such particulars. 
Soul, however, which is derived from intellect, receives 
from matter other things [besides what she receives from 
intellect], and such particulars as the above are in the 
number of these. The discussion of these, however, will 
be rendered clearer by recurring to the doubt, how multi- 
tude proceeds from the one. In the mean time it is evident 
that such composite natures as are casual are not derived 
from intellect, but from a concurrence of sensibles in them- 
selves, and do not subsist in forms. Those* things, also, 
which are produced from putrefaction, are the progeny of 
a soul which is perhaps incapable of effecting any thing 
else ; for if this were not the case, it would produce some- 
thing conformable to nature. It produces, therefore, where 
it is able. But with respect to the arts, such of them as 
are referred to things natural to man, are comprehended in 
[the soul of] man. The art also, which is universal, is 

^ Instead of x«^«'»'wv here, it is evidently necessary from what 
afterwards follows to read rcxi^ticaij/ or rsxvutv, Ficinus, from not 
seeing the necessity of this emendation, has made nonsense of the 
passage. For he translates irtpi dk r&v U <t^^6<i>c xat t&v xaXcTrc!;]^, 
** Ubi vero quseritur nunquid ibi sit species eorum etiam quae ex 
putrefactione fiunt, difficiliumque, et admodum molestorum," 
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prior to other arts, and soul itself is prior to universal art, 
or rather this must be asserted of the life which is in 
intellect, before it became soul, and which is necessary to 
the generation of soul. And this life it is requisite to 
denominate soul itself. 



ON THE ESSENCE OF SOUL. 

IV. ii 

I. In inyestigating the essence of soul, if we show that it 
is neither body, nor the harmony in incorporeal natures ; 
and likewise if we omit what is said of its being the 
entelecheia,^ or perfection of the body, as not true, as the 
words [taken literally] imply, and as not manifesting what 
the soul is ; and if also we should say that it is of an 
intelligible nature, and a divine allotment, perhaps we shall 
assert something perspicuous concerning its essence. At 
the same time, however, it will be better to proceed still 
further than this. For this purpose, therefore, we shall 
make a division into a sensible and intelligible nature, and 
place soul in the intelligible. Hence, let it be at present 
admitted that it ranks among intelligibles : and let us in 
another way investigate that which is proximate to, or the 
peculiarity of, its nature. We say, therefore, that some 
things are primarily partible, and in their own nature 
dissipable ; but these are such as have no part the same, 
either as another part, or as the whole ; and in which it is 

* The cause, according to Aristotle, by which the animal is 
vitally moved, is the rational soul, but the cause by which the 
animal thus moved is defined or bounded, is entelecheia, or form, 
which imparts to it perfection. See my Introduction to, and 
translation of, Aristotle's treatise ** On the Soul." 
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necessary that the part should be less than all and the 
whole. These, however, are sensible magnitudes and 
masses, each of which has an appropriate place, nor is it 
possible among these, that the same thing should be in 
many places at once. But there is another essence opposed 
to this, which in no respect admits of a separation into 
parts, since it is without parts, and therefore impartible. 
It likewise admits of no interval, not even in conception, 
nor is indigent of place, nor is generated in a certain 
being, either according to parts, or according to wholes, 
because it is as it were at one and the same time carried in 
all beings as in a vehicle ; not in order that it may be 
established in them, but because other things are neither 
able nor willing to exist without it. It likewise possesses 
an essence which subsists according to sameness, and is 
the foundation ^ of all following natures, being as it were 
a centre in a circle, the lines drawn from which and termi- 
nating in the circumference, nevertheless permit it to abide 
in itself. For they possess from the centre their genera- 
tion and being, participate of the point, and have for their 
principle that which is impartible. They also proceed, 
suspending themselves from the centre. This, therefore, 
[of which the centre in a circle is an image] being primarily 
impartible in intelligibles, and the leader among beings, 
and again that which is in sensibles being in every respect 
partible, — ^this being the case, prior to that which is 
sensible, but which nevertheless is something near to and 
in it, there is another certain nature, which is partible in- 
deed, yet not primarily so like bodies, but becomes partible 
in bodies. Hence, when bodies are divided, the form 
which is in them is also divided, though it still remains a 
whole in each of the divided parts ; the same thing in this 
case becoming many, each of which is perfectly distant 

^ It appears from the version of Ficinus, that the word (rrfipiyna 
is wanting in this place in the original. 
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from the other, in consequence of the form becoming 
entirely partible. Of this kind are colours, and all qualities, 
and each morjphs, which is capable of being wholly at one 
and the same time in many things, that are separated from 
each other, and which has no part suffering the same 
thing with another part. Hence this must be admitted to 
be in every respect partible. 

Again, besides the nature which is perfectly indivisible, 
there is another essence proximately suspended from it, 
and which has indeed from it the impartible, but by a 
progression from thence, hastening to another nature, is- 
established in the middle of both ; viz. in the middle of . 
that which is impartible and primary, and that which is 
divisible about bodies, and is inherent in bodies. This 
nature does not subsist after the same manner as colour 
and every quality, which are indeed every where the same 
in many masses of bodies, yet the quality which is in one 
mass, is entirely separate from the quality in another, so 
far as one mass is also separate from another. And though 
the magnitude should be one, yet that which is the same 
in each part, has no communion whatever so as to produce 
co-passivity, because this sameness is at the same time 
attended with [a predominant] difference. For the same- 
ness is passion, and is not itself also essence. That, how- 
ever, in this middle nature which accedes to an impartible 
essence, is itself essence, and is ingenerated in bodies, 
about which also it happens to be divided ; yet it does not 
suffer this, till it gives itself to bodies. When, therefore, 
it is inherent in bodies, though it should be inherent in 
the greatest body, and which is every where most extended, 
yet though it gives itself to the whole, it does not depart 
from the unity of its nature. Yet it is not one in the 
same manner as body. For body is one by continuity, but 
one part of it is different from another, and is situated in 
a different place. Nor again is it one, in the same manner 
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as one quality. The nature, however, which is at once 
partible and impartible, and which we say is soul, is not 
one like that which is continued, having another and 
another part ; but it is partible indeed, because it is in all 
the parts of that in which it subsists ; and impartible, be- 
cause the whole of it is in all the parts, and likewise in each 
of the parts. He, therefore, who perceives this, and be- 
holds the power of it, will know what a divine and 
admirable thing soul is, and that it possesses a super- 
natural essence ; not indeed having magnitude, but being 
present with all magnitude, and existing in this place, and 
again not existing in it, and this not by a different, but the 
same nature. So that it is divided into parts, and again 
not divided ; or rather, it is neither divided, nor generated 
divisible. For it remains with itself a whole. But it is 
divided about bodies, because bodies in consequence of 
their proper partibility, are not able to receive it impartibly. 
So that the distribution into parts, is the passion of bodies, 
and not of soul. 

II. That it is necessary, however, that the nature of soul 
should be a thing of this kind, and that it is not possible 
for soul to be any thing besides this, being neither alone 
impartible, nor alone partible, but that it is necessarily 
after this manner both these, is manifest from the follow- 
ing considerations. For if it was like bodies hawig 
another and another part, when one part suffered, another 
part would not be sensible of the suffering, but that soul 
for instance, which is in the finger, would have a sensation 
of the passion, as being different, and subsisting in itself. 
And, in short, there would be many souls, governing each 
of us. One soul, likewise, would not govern this universe, 
but an infinite number of souls separate from each other. 
For with respect to what is said about continuity, unless it 
contributes to unity, it is introduced in vain. For that 
which is asserted by some who deceive themselves, is not to 
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be admitted, viz. that the senses gradually arrive at the 
ruling part, by a continued succession.^ In the first place, 
therefore, to say that the senses arrive at the ruling part 
of the soul, is said without examination. For how do they 
divide, and assert this to be one thing, but that another, and 
the ruling part something else ? By how much quantity, 
also, do they divide each of these ; or by what difference, 
the quality being one, and the bulk continued ? Whether, 
likewise, is the ruling part alone sentient, or have the other 
parts also a sensible perception ? And if this is the case 
with the ruling part alone, it will then perceive, when the 
sensible passion falls on this part established in a certain 
place ; but if it falls on another part of the soul, which is 
not naturally adapted to be sentient, this part will not 
deliver the same passion to the ruling part, nor, in short, 
will there be sensation. If, also, the sensible passion falls 
on the ruling part, it will either faU on a part of it, and 
this being sentient, the remaining parts will no longer be 
sensitive ; for it would be in vain ; or there will be many 
and infinite sensible perceptions, and all of them will 
be dissimilar. Hence, one sensible perception wiU say, 
I primarily suffer, but another will say, I perceive the 
passion of another sense. Each sensation, likewise, except 
the first, wiU be ignorant where the passion was generated. 
Or .each part of the soul will be deceived, fancying that the 
passion was there generated, where it is. If, however, not 
only the ruling part, but any other part has a sensible per- 
ception, why will this part be the leader, but anothei* part 
not ? Or why is it necessary that sensation should arrive 
at the ruling part? How, likewise, will the sensations 
arising from many senses, such as the ears and eyes, know 
one particular thing? But again, if the soul is entirely 
one, so as to be perfectly impartible, and one in itself ; and 

^ For StadooBi here, it is necessary to read, conformably to the 
version of Fioinos, duidoxv» 
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if it entirely flies from the nature of multitude and parti- 
bility, no body which may participate of the soul, will be 
wholly animated ; but the soul establishing itself as it were 
about the centre of each, will leave all the bulk of the animal 
without animation. Hence it is necessary that soul should be 
thus one and many, partible and at the same time impartible : 
and we ought not to disbelieve that it is impossible for one 
and the same thing to be in many places at once. For if 
we do not admit this, there will not be a nature which con- 
nects and governs all things ; and which at once compre- 
hends all things, and conducts them by wisdom. And 
this nature is indeed multitude, because beings are many ; 
but it is also one, in order that the nature which compre- 
hends may be one. By its multitudinous one, therefore, it 
supplies all the parts of body with life ; but by its im- 
partible one it conducts all things wisely. In those things, 
however, which are deprived of wisdom, that which is the 
leading one imitates this one of the soul. Hence, this 
is the meaning of what is divinely though obscurely 
asserted by Plato, viz. that from an essence impartible and 
always subsisting according to sameness, and from an 
essence divisible about bodies, the Demiurgus mingled 
a third species of essence from both.^ Soul, therefore, 
is after this manner one and many; but the forms in 
bodies are many and one ; bodies are many only ; and that 
which is supreme is one alone. 

^ See my Introduction to, and translation of, the ''Timseus " of 
Plato. 



XI. 

A DISCUSSION OF DOUBTS EEL ATI VE 

TO THE SOUL. 

IV. iii. 

I. Is it necessary to consider such doubts as pertain to the 
soul as sufficiently solved ; or shall we say that the doubts 
themselves are accompanied with this gain, that to know 
the difficulty with which they are attended, will be a right 
discussion of the affair ? For what can any one reasonably 
more abundantly consider and discuss than this ; both on 
many other accounts, and also because it contributes to the 
knowledge of those things of which it is the principle, and 
of those from which it is derived ? By so doing, likewise, 
we shall comply with the mandate of the God who calls 
upon us to know ourselves. And since we wish to investi- 
gate and discover other things, it is but just to enquire 
what this is which investigates, especially since we desire 
to apprehend that which is lovely in the objects of contem- 
plation. For in every intellect there is that which is two- 
fold ; ^ so that in partial intellects it is reasonable to admit 
that one has [the intelligible] in a greater, but another in 
a less degree. It is likewise requisite to consider, how 
souls become the receptacles of the Gods ; but this, indeed, 
we shall discuss when we investigate how soul subsists in 

* viz. The intelligible and the intellectual. 
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body. Now, therefore, again, let us return to those who 
assert that our souls also are derived from the soul of the 
universe. For perhaps they will say it is not sufficient [in 
order to establish this hypothesis,] that our souls extend 
as far as the soul of the ' universe, nor that they are 
similarly intellectual with it ; since parts are of a similar 
species with their wholes. They will, likewise, adduce 
Plato ^ as the patron of this opinion, when proving that the 
universe is animated, he says : "As our body is a part of 
the body of the universe, thus also our soul is a part of the 
soul of the universe." This, too, is confirmed by the asser- 
tion, that we follow the circulation of the universe. And 
it is clearly asserted and demonstated that our manners 
and fortimes are thence derived ; and that as we are gene- 
rated within the world, we receive our soul from the 
universe in which we are comprehended. Farther still, as 
each part of us partakes of our soul, so likewise we for the 
same reason, since we have the relation of parts to the 
whole, participate as parts of the soul of the universe. 
The assertion [of Plato ^] likewise, that every soul pays 
a guardian attention to every thing inanimate, has the 
same signification, and does not leave any thing else 
externally of soul, after the soul of the universe. For 
it is this soul which "p&js attention to every thing 
inanimate. 

II. In answer to these things, therefore, in the first 
place it must be said, that those who admit souls to be of 
a similar species, because it is granted that they come into 
contact with the same things, and ascribe to them a common 
genus, exclude them from ranking as parts of one soul, and 
will rather make one and the same soul, and each to- 
be every soul. But making one sotQ, they will also sus- 
pend it from something else, which no longer being some- 

1 See his " Philebus " and " Timseus." 

2 Inthe^Phsedrus.^' 
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thing pertaining to this thing or that, but neither belong- 
ing to the world, or to any other thing, will effect the veiy 
same thing, as is effected by [the life] of the world, and of 
any animated being whatever. For it rightly happens that 
not every soul is something belonging to another thing, 
since soul is an essence ; but that there should be a certain 
soul which is wholly exempt from a subordinate nature ; 
and that such souls as belong to something else, are from 
accident at certain times connected with that which is 
inferior to themselves. Perhaps, however, it is necessary 
to show more clearly how a part in such souls is to be con- 
sidered. Part, therefore, belonging to bodies, whether the 
body is of the same or of a different species, must be dis- 
missed; observing thus much alone, that when part is 
asserted of bodies consisting of similar parts, the part 
is according to bulk, and not according to form ; such for 
instance as whiteness. For the whiteness which is in a 
part of milk, is not a part of the whiteness of all the milk ; 
but it is the whiteness indeed of a part, and not a part of 
the whiteness. For whiteness is entirely without magni- 
tude, and is void of quantity. This, therefore, thus sub- 
sists. When, however, in things which are not bodies we 
speak of a part, we either assume it in such a way as 
in numbers, as when we say that two is a part of ten ; (but 
let this be considered as asserted in mere numbers alone) 
or as when we speak of the part of a circle and a line ; or 
as a theorem is a part of science. In monads and figures, 
indeed, it is necessary in the same manner as in bodies, that 
the whole should be diminished, by a division into parts, 
and that the several parts should be less than the wholes 
[of which they are the parts]. For being quantities, and 
having their existence in quantity, and also not being the 
same quantity, they necessarily become greater and less. A 
part, therefore, cannot after this manner be asserted of 
i»oul. For it is not quantity in such a way as the decad is 
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the whole, but the monad a part of the decad. Many other 
absurdities also will happen [from admitting that the soul 
is quantity] ; nor are ten things one certain thing. Either, 
likewise, each of the monads will be soul, or soul will con- 
sist of all inanimate things. Besides, the part of. the whole 
soul is admitted to be of the same kind with the whole ; 
but it is not necessary in continued quantity, that the part 
should be such as the whole. Thus, for instance, the parts 
of a circle are not of the same species with the circle, nor 
the parts of a triangle with the triangle ; at least, all the 
parts in these, in which a part may be assumed, are not 
similar [to the whole]. For all the parts of a triangle are 
not triangles ; [and so in other figures] but there will be a 
difference between the form of some of the parts and that 
of the whole. Soul, however, is acknowledged to be of a 
similar form. In a line, likewise, a part of it is still a line, 
but here also there is a difference in magnitude. But in 
soul, if the difference between that soul which is partial, 
and that which ranks as a whole, should be considered as a 
difference in magnitude, soul wotQd be a certain quantity 
and a body ; since in this case, it would receive the 
difference so far as it is sotQ, from quantity. All souls, 
however, are admitted to be similar and wholes. It 
appears, likewise, that neither is soul divided after the 
same manner as magnitudes ; nor do even our opponents 
admit that the whole of the soul can be divided into parts ; 
since if this were the case, the whole would be destroyed. 
And unless the first soul was every soul, it would be a 
name alone ; just as if it should be said, when wine is dis- 
tributed into many amphorse, that the portion of it in 
each amphora, is a part of the whole wine. Shall we say, 
therefore, that part is to be assumed in the soul, in the 
same manner as a theorem is a part of science P the whole 
science, indeed, nevertheless remaining ; but the separation 
into parts, being as it were the utterance and energy of 
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each. In a thing of this kind, however, each possesses the 
whole science in capacity, but the whole nevertheless con- 
tinues to be the whole. If, therefore, a part in the whole 
soul and other souls is to be thus assumed, the whole soul, 
of which things of this kind are parts, will not be the soul 
of a certain thing, but will itself subsist from itself. Neither, 
therefore, will it be the soul of the world, but will be a 
certain soul, and will rank among those that are of a partial 
nature : hence aU the parts being of a similar species, are 
the parts of one soul. But how is one the soul of the 
world, and another the soul of a part of the world ? 

III. Are parts, therefore, so to be assumed, as if some 
one should say, that the soul which is in the finger of a 
certain animal, is a part of the whole soul which is in the 
whole animal? This assertion, however, either leaves no 
soul independent of body, or admits every soul not to be 
in body, and contends that what is called the soul of the 
universe is external to the body of the world. But this 
must be considered ; and now must be investigated by an 
image. For if the soul of the universe imparts itself to all 
partial animals, and thus each soul is a part [of the whole 
soul] ; for if this soul were divided, it would not impart 
itself to each ; in this case, in consequence of imparting 
itseK wholly, it will be every where the same, being one 
and the same at once in many animals. After this manner, 
however, one soul will no longer rank as a whole, and 
another as a part, and especially in those things in which 
the same power is present. For where the employment of 
one thing is different from the employment of- another, as 
in the eyes and ears, there it must not be said that one 
part of the soul is present to the sight, and another to the 
ears (for such a division as this belongs to other things), 
but the same part, though a different power energizes in 
each. For all the powers of the soul are in both the parts ; 
but the apprehensions are different in consequence of the 
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organs being different- Nevertheless, all the powers rank 
among forms, and are reduced to a form which is capable 
of being fashioned according to all things. This is evident 
from the necessity that all things should arrive at one 
thing [and concur in it] ; but the nature of the instru- 
ments through which the concurrence is effected, is not 
able to receive all things, and the passions become different 
in the different instruments of sensation. The judgment, 
however, is from the same thing, as from a judge directing 
his attention to what is said and done. But it has been 
shown, that it is every where one thing which energizes 
in different actions. And if the apprehensions are as 
sensations, it is not possible for each of the senses to under- 
stand, but the whole soul. But if intelligence is appro- 
priate, each intellectual perception subsists through itself. 
And when the soul is rational, and is rational in such a 
way as to be denominated wholly so, then that which is 
called a part is the same with the whole, and is not a part 
of it. 

IV. What, therefore, shall we say, if it is thus one, 
when any one inquires, in the first place doubting, whether 
soul can after this manner be at once one in all things ? 
And m the next place, when one soul is in body, but 
another not, [how this takes place ?] For perhaps it follows 
that every soul is always in body, and especially the soul 
of the universe. For this soul does not, as ours is said to 
do, leave the body ; though some say iihat even this soul 
abandons its body, and yet is not entirely out of the body. 
But if the soul of the universe is entirely out of the body, 
how is it that one soul leaves the body, but another does 
not, though both are [essentially] the same ? In intellect, 
therefore, which is separated from itself by difference, 
according to parts especially distinguished from each other, 
but which always subsist together at once, the essence of 

intellect being impartible, no such doubt can arise. But 

p 



■» 
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in the soul which is said to be divisible about bodies, how 
this which is one certain thing can be all souls, is attended 
with many doubts ; unless that which is one is established 
in itself, without falling into body, and afterwards all souls 
proceed from it, both the soul of the universe, and others 
to a certain extent ; existing as it were together with it, and 
being one in consequence of not belonging to any thing 
else [i.e. of not being consubsistent with something of a 
nature subordinate to themselves]. They must, likewise, 
be suspended from their boundaries, and conspire with 
«ach other in their tendencies to supernal natures, by the 
projecting energies of intellect ; like a light which is now 
on the earth, and is distributed in different habitations, 
yet is not divided into parts separated from the whole, but 
is nevertheless one. Hence, the soul of the universe is 
always transcendent, because it does not belong to it to 
descend, and be converted to these inferior realms. But 
our souls are subordinate, because a certain part of their 
essence is limited to this terrene abode, and to a conversion 
to body which requires solicitude and care. The soul of 
the world, therefore, in its most inferior part, resembles a 
great vegetable soul, which without labour and silently 
governs the plant of which it is the soul [i.e. in the same 
manner as worms are generated in wounds]. But the 
government of the inferior part of our soul, resembles the 
worms that are generated in the putrified part of a plant. 
For thus the animated body of the universe subsists. 
Another soul, however, which is similar in species to the 
superior part of the soul of the world, resembles in its 
government the husbandman whose attention is directed 
to the worms that are generated from putrefaction in a 
plant, and who is solicitously employed in the cultivation 
of the plant. Or as if some one should say that a man 
who is well, and is with other men that are in health, is 
oee persons with whom he co-operates either in 
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acting or contemplating; but that a diseased man, and 
who is employed in procuring remedies for the body, is 
with the body, and becomes corporeal through his attention 
to it. 

V. How, therefore, any longer will this be your soul, 
that the soul of some other person, and that again of 
another ? Shall we say that it is the soul of this person 
according to its inferior part, but not of this according to 
its supreme part, but of some other person ? Thus, however, 
Socrates will indeed exist, when the soul of Socrates is in 
body ; but he will perish when he is especially in the most ex- 
cellent condition {i,e, when he is in the intelligible world]. 
But no being perishes, since the intellects which are in the 
intelligible do not perish, because they are not corporeally 
distributed into one thing, but each remains possessing in 
difference a sameness of subsistence, in which its very 
being consists. After this manner, therefore, souls also 
being successively suspended according to each intellect, 
being likewise reasons of intellects, though more evolved 
than an intellectual essence, and becoming as it were much 
from that which is few, and being in contact with it, they 
are now willing to be divided by each of those more im- 
partible essences, yet are not able to proceed to the very 
extremity of division. For they preserve their sameness 
and difference, and each remains one, and at the same time 
all are one. We have, however, summarily shown, that all 
souls are from one soul, and that all of them are divisible 
and at the same time indivisible. The soul, also, which 
abides *[on high], is the one reason of intellect, and from 
this soul partial and immaterial reasons are derived, in 
the same manner as there [t.e. in the same manner as 
partial intellects are derived from one intellect which ranks 
as a whole]. 

VI. Why, however, did the soul of the world being of a 
uniform nature make the world, but not the soul of each 
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individual, though it likewise contains all things in itself ? 
For we have before shown that productive powet may exist 
at one and the same time in many things^ Now, however, 
the reason of this must be assigned. For perhaps the 
manner may be known by us in which the same thing 
in different subjects either does or suffers a certain thing, 
or is with respect to it both an agent and a patient. Or 
rather let us consider how and why the soul of the universe 
made the world, but other souls govern a certain part of 
the world. Perhaps, however, it is not at all wonderful, 
that of those who possess the same science, some should 
rule over many, but others over few. But why, it may be 
said, is this the case ? To this it may be answered, that the 
difference of souls is greater, so far as one of them does not 
depart from the soul of the universe, but abiding there has 
a body surrounding it ; but other souls, body now existing, 
and their sister soul having dominion, are alloted an appro- 
priate destiny, this soul preparing for them proper habita- 
tions. It may also be said, that the soul of the universe 
beholds that intellect which ranks as a whole, but that 
other souls rather behold their own intellects which are of 
a partial nature. Perhaps, however, these souls also are 
able to make the universe ; but the soul of the world 
having made it, this is no longer possible to other souls, 
productive energy having commenced from the first soul. 
But the same doubt will arise if any other soul first began 
to fabricate. It is better, however, to say that the soul of 
the world rather than other souls fabricated the universe, 
because it in a greater degree adheres to intelligibles. For 
the power of those souls is greater that more vigorously 
tend to the intelligible world. For, preserving themselves 
in that secure region, they fabricate with facility; since it 
is the property of a greater power, not to suffer in the 
things which it produces. But power remains suspended 
from the supernal region. Abiding, therefore, in itself, it 
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produces [other things] acceding. But other souls which 
proceed from the one soul, depart from it into the pro- 
fundity [of a material nature]. Perhaps, also, that which 
is most abundant in them, being drawn downward, draws 
them likewise into an inferior condition, their own decisions 
conspiring with the downward impulse. What, however, 
is said in the " Timseus " of mixture in a second and third 
degree, must be considered as signif jing that some souls 
are nearer to, but others more remote from the soul of the 
world ; just as in oUr souls, all of them are not similarly 
disposed with reference to supernal natures, but some are 
united to them, others through [ardent] desire accede near, 
and others accomplish this in a less degree, because they do 
not energize with the same powers. For some, indeed, 
energize with a first, others with a second, and others 
with a third power, all souls nevertheless possessing all 
powers. 

VII. And thus much concerning these particulars. What 
is said in the " Philebus," however, may lead us to suspect 
that other souls are parts of the soul of the universe. But 
the meaning of what is ther^ asserted, is not what some one 
may fancy, but was useful to Plato in demonstrating that 
the world is animated. This, therefore, he renders credible 
by saying that it is absurd to assert that the universe is 
inanimate, and that we who have a part of the body of the 
universe, have a soul. For how can a part have a soul, if 
the universe is inanimate ? The opinion of Plato, however, is 
especially manifest in the " Timseus ; " where the Demiurgus 
having generated the soul of the universe, afterwards pro- 
duces other souls, mingling them in the same crater in 
which he had mingled the soul of the world, and making 
them to be of a similar species with it, but assigning them 
a difference in a second and third degree. Nor is what he 
asserts in the " Phsedrus " wonderful, that every soul pays 
a guardian attention to that which is inanimate. For 
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what is it except soul which governs, fashions, arranges, 
and produces the nature of body ? Nor must it be said, 
that one soul is naturally adapted to do this, but another 
not. The perfect soul, therefore, says he, revolves on high, 
not verging downward, but fabricates, riding in the world 
as it were as in a vehicle. Every other perfect soul, also 
governs the universe in a similar manner. But when he 
speaks of the soul whose wings suffer a defluxion, he 
evidently makes a difference between such a soul as this, 
and that of the universe. And when he adds, that souls 
follow the circulation of the universe, derive their manners 
from thence, and suffer from it, this does not at all indicate 
that our souls are parts of the soul of the world. For soul 
is sufficiently able to represent many things in itself, from 
the nature of places, and water, and air. And to this 
ability, the habitations of different cities, and the tempera- 
ture of bodies, also contribute. And if we should grant 
that since we are in the universe we have something from 
the soul of the world, and that we suffer from the celestial 
circulation, yet we shall oppose to these things another 
soul [i.e„ the rational soul], and which by its resistance 
especially demonstrates itself to be a different soul. To the 
assertion, also, that we are generated within the world, we 
reply that the foetus in the womb of the mother has a soul 
different from that of the mother, and which accedes to it 
externally.^ 

VIII. Such, therefore, is the solution of these particulars ; 
the sympathy of souls being no impediment to our argu- 
ments. For since all of them originate from the same 

^ i.e. It has a rational soul different from that of the mother. 

It is better, however, to say with Proclus, that as nature does 

nothing in vain, the presence of the rational soul to the foetus in 

the womb would be useless, as it could not then energize ; but 

* I* becomes united to the irrational soul in the very moment 

"^ infant leaves the womb. 
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source as the soul of the universe, they are co-passive. 
For it has been already asserted by us that there is one 
[first] soul, and many souls. And we have likewise shown 
what the difference is between part and whole ; and have 
in short spoken concerning the difference of souls. Now, 
also, we shall summarily observe, that besides bodies souls 
differ, especially in their manners, in the operations of the 
reasoning power, and from a pre-existent Ufe. For in the 
" Republic" of Plato it is said, that the choice of souls is made 
conformably to their antecedent lives. But if any one 
in short assumes the nature of soul, he will assert that 
there are differences in the souls in which it is admitted 
there are second and third degrees. It has, likewise, been 
said by us, that all souls are all things; and that each 
is characterized by that which energizes in each. This, 
however, is the same thing as to assert, that one soul indeed 
is united in energy, another in knowledge, and another in 
appetite. Different souls also behold different objects, and 
are and become the very objects which they behold. 
Plenitude, likewise, and perfection pertain to souls, yet all 
of them have not the same of either of these ; but the whole 
co-ordination of them is various. For every reason [or 
productive principle] is one, abundant, and various, in the 
same manner as a psychical animal, which has many forms. 
But if this be the case, there is co-ordination, and beings 
are not, in short, divulsed from each other. Nor is there 
any where that which is casual in beings ; not even among 
bodies. Hence it follows, that the number of things 
is definite. For again, it is necessary that beings should 
stop [in their progression], that intelligibles should con- 
tinue the same, and that each thing should be one in 
number ; for thus it will be this particular thing. For 
every body being naturally in a continual flux, in conse- 
quence of having an adventitious form, the perpetual 
existence of bodies according to form takes place through 
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an imitation of [real] beings. The essence of the latter, 
however, as not subsisting from composition, consists 
in that which is one in number, which exists from the 
beginning, and neither becomes that which it was not, nor 
will be that which it is not ; since if there were anj thing 
in some future time which could produce them, it would 
not produce them from matter. But if this be the case, it 
is necessary to add something which is of itself essential ; 
so that there will be a mutation about this very thing, if it 
now produces more or less. Why, likewise, should it pro- 
duce now, and not always after the same manner ? That, 
likewise, which is generated will not be perpetual, if it 
admits of the more and the less. But soul is supposed to 
be a thing of this kind. How, therefore, is it infinite if it 
is stopped [in its progression] ? May we not say, that it is 
infinite in power, because power is infinite; since God him- 
self is not bounded. With respect to souls, therefore, each 
is not that which it is, as if it were so much in quantity, 
through a foreign boundary ; but it is as great as it wishes 
to be. Nor will it ever proceed out of itself, but will per- 
vade every where, to bodies and through bodies, as it 
is naturally adapted to do; yet it is not divulsed from 
itself, when it is in a finger and a foot. Thus also in the 
universe, soul remains entire, into whatever it may proceed, 
and in another and another part of a plant. Hence, when 
any part of a plant is cut off, it is both in the plant as it 
was at first, and in the part which is separated from 
it. For soul is every where in the body of the universe, as 
in the one of it, this body being one. But when an animal 
becomes putrid, if many animals are generated from it, 
soul is then no longer the soul of the whole animal in the 
body ; for it has not then a proper receptacle of itself ; nor 
yet does it perish. But the putrified matter being adapted 
to the generation of animals, has partly the soul of these, 
and partly the soul of those animals, soul never being 
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absent from any thing, though one thing is adapted to re- 
ceive it, and another is not. The parts of matter, however, 
which thus become animated, are not the cause of there 
being many souls. For these [spontaneously generated] 
animals are suspended from one soul, so far as it remains 
one ; in the same manner as in us, when certain parts of 
the body are amputated, and others grow instead of them, 
the soul indeed is absent from [i.e, is not participated by] 
the former, but is present with the latter, so long as 
it remains one. In the universe, however, it always 
remains one. But of the natures within the universe, some 
indeed have soul, but others not, the same psychical 
[powers] still remaining. 

IX. The manner, however, in which the soul is in gene- 
rated in the body, must be considered. For this is no less 
admirable, and no less deserves to be investigated. The 
mode, therefore, in which the soul enters into the body is 
twofold. For one of these modes takes place, when the 
soul being in one body changes it for another, and from an 
aerial [or fiery], becomes situated in a terrestrial body; 
which some do not call a transmigration, because that from 
which the insertion originates is immanifest. But the 
other mode is a transition from an incorporeal essence to 
any body whatever ; which also will be the first communion 
of the soul with the body. It will be right, therefore, to 
consider respecting this communion, what the passion 
arising from this conjunction then is, when the soul being 
entirely pure from body, becomes surrounded with the 
nature of body. Let us, however, first consider how this 
is effected in the soul of the universe ; for perhaps it is 
proper, or rather is necessary, to begin from hence. For 
it is requisite that we should explain its ingress into and 
animation of the body, for the sake of doctrine and per- 
spicuity. Though there never was a time, therefore, in 
which this universe was not animated, and it is not 
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possible for body to subsist if soul is absent, nor "was 
matter ever unadorned, yet it is possible in conception and 
in words to separate these from each other. For by these 
we may analyze every composition. The truth then is as 
follows : If body had no existence, there would be no pro- 
gressions of soul ; since there is not any other place, where 
it is naturally adapted to be. If, however, soul intends to 
proceed, it will generate for itself a place, so that it will 
generate body. The stability of soul, however, being as it 
were corroborated in permanency itself, and soul also re- 
sembling the effulgence of a great light, a darkness was in 
the mean time generated in the very extremity of the light, 
which soul perceiving, gave form to it, since it was likewise 
the cause of its subsistence. For it was not lavHhil for any 
thing proximate to soul, to be destitute of form. Hence, 
by this obscure nature which was generated by soul, that 
which is called obscure was received. [The universe] there- 
fore, being generated like a certain beautiful and various 
edifice, is not separated from its maker [soul], nor yet is 
mingled with it ; but the whole of it is every where con- 
sidered by its artificer as deserving a providential attention. 
It is advantageous, therefore, both to its existence and its 
beauty, to participate as much as possible of its maker ; 
and to the latter this participation is not injurious. For 
it governs, abiding on high. And the world is animated 
after such a manner, that it cannot with so much propriety 
be said to have a soul of its own, as to have a soul presid- 
ing over it ; being subdued by, and not subduing it, and 
being possessed, and not possessing. For it lies ^ in soul 

* Similar to this, one of the Chaldaean Oracles, speaking of 
human souls, says, 

'Ev Sk 9{(f Kiivrai, irvpooi^g sXKOVffai uKfiaiovgf 
*E/c TrarpoOev Kariovrag, a(p' a>v ypvxf) KariovTiav 
'Efnrvpiu)v Speinrcu Kapirutv \l/vx6rpo(pov dvOog, 

i.e. **But they lie in God, drawing vigorous torches [i.e. unities. 
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which sustains it, and no part of it is destitute of soul ; 
being moistened with life, like a net in water. It is not, 
however, able to become that in which it lies ; but the sea 
[of soul] being now extended, the net is also co-extended 
with it, as far as it is able. For each of the parts is in- 
capable of existing in any other situation than where each 
is placed. But soul is naturally so great, because it is 
without quantity. Hence every body is comprehended by 
one and the same thing. And wherever body is extended, 
there also soul is. Unless, however, body existed, the 
attention of soul would not be at all directed to magnitude. 
For it is of itself that which it is. For the world is so 
greatly extended, through soul being present with the 
whole of it. And the extension of the world is bounded, 
so far as in its progression it has soul for its saviour. The 
magnitude of the shadow, likewise, is as great as the 
reason [or productive principle] which is suspended from 
soul. But the reason was of such a kind as to be able to 
produce as great a magnitude as the form of it wished 
might be produced. 

X. Thus conceiving, therefore, it is requisite that again 
betaking ourselves to that which always subsists invariably 
the same, we should assume all things existing at once, 
such as the air, light, the sun, and the moon. And, like- 
wise, that we should again consider light and the sun as 
at once all things, but having the order of things first, 
second, and third. Here, also, we must consider soul as 
being always established ; and in the next place, we must 
assume the natures which are first, and those that are in a 
consequent order, as the extremity of fire in that which is 
posterior ; from the shadow of that fire which subsists at 

images of the one\ descending from the father ; and from these 
descending, the soul plucks of empyrean fruits, the soul-nourishing 
flower." See my Collection of these Oracles, in the " Old Monthly 
Magazine." 
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the extremity of things, forming a conception of the fire 
which ranks as the first. In the next place, we must con- 
ceive this ultimate fire to be at the same time illuminated, 
so as to resemble form running into that nature which is 
hurled towards it, which was first generated, and is entirely 
obscure. It is, however, adorned accoi'ding to reason by 
the power of soul, which possesses in itself wholly a power 
of adorning by reasons [or productive principles] ; just as 
the reasons in seeds fashion and give form to animals, as if 
they were certain little worlds. For whatever comes into 
contact with soul, is made to be such as the essence of soul 
is naturally adapted to make it. Soul, however, makes, 
not by an adventitious decision, nor by waiting for counsel 
and consideration ; for thus it would make not according 
to nature, but according to adscititious art. For art is 
posterior to, and imitates soul ; producing obscure and im- 
becile imitations, which are things of a ludicrous nature, 
and not of much worth, and employing many machines in 
the formation of images. But soul by the power of essence 
has dominion over bodies in such a way, that they are 
generated and subsist, just as she leads them, since they 
are unable from the first to oppose her will. For in things 
of a posterior nature which impede each other, matter ^ is 
frequently deprived of the attainment of the appropriate 
form which the productive principle [latent] in the seed 
wished it to have. There, however [i.e., in the universe], 
the whole form being generated by soul, and the generated 
natures having at the same time an arrangement, that 
which is produced becomes beautiful without labour, and 
without impediment. But in the universe are fabricated, 
some things indeed which are statues of the Grods, others 
which are the habitations of men, and others which are 
adapted to other things. For what else ought to be gene- 

^ From the version of Ficinus, it is necessary here to supply the 
word 7) vXt], 
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rated about soul, except those things which it possesses the 
power of producing ? For the property of fire is to pro- 
duce heat, and of another thing [cold] to refrigerate. But 
the peculiarity of soul is, partly to produce something from 
itself into another thing, and partly to produce something 
in itself. For in inanimate natures, indeed, that which is 
from themselves, lies in them as it were in a dormant state ; 
but that which tends to another thing, endeavours to assi- 
milate to itself that which is able to be passive to it. And 
this is common to each of them, to lead other things to a 
similitude to itself. That which energizes, however, in 
soul is something of a vigilant nature, and this is also the 
case with that which tends from it to another thing. 
Hence, it causes other things to live which do not live 
from themselves* and confers on them such a life as it lives 
itself. The life of soul, therefore, being essentialized in 
reason, imparts reason to body, as an image of that which 
it possesses itself. For that which it imparts to body is an 
image of life. Body, also, receives from soul corporeal 
morphcBf of which soul contains the productive principles. 
Soul, likewise, comprehends in itself the productive prin- 
ciples of Gods,^ and of all things. Hence, the world also 
contains all things in itself. 

XI. Those ancient wise men, likewise, who wishing that 
the Gods should be present with them, fabricated temples 
and statues, appear to me to have directed their attention 
to the nature of the universe, and to have intellectually 
perceived, that the nature of soul is every where tractable ; 
and that it may be received the most easily of all things, 
if any thing is fashioned so as to be passive to it, and io 
able to receive a certain portion of it. But every thing is 
disposed to be passive which is in any way imitative, so as 

^ i.e. Of divine souls, each of which is a God according to partici- 
pation. See the first book of my translation of Proclus *' On the 
Theology of Plato." 
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to be able like a mirror to seize a certain form. For the 
nature of the universe has fashioned all things most arti- 
ficially in imitation of those forms the participations of 
which it contains in itself. And since every thii^ is thus 
generated, the reason [or productive principle] in matter, 
which was fashioned according to a reason prior to matter, 
is conjoined to that God, conformably to whom it was 
generated, and which the soul looks to, and possesses while 
it fabricates. Hence it was not possible for any thing to be 
generated destitute of this God ; nor again, is it possible for 
him to descend hither ; since this Gtod is intellect, the sun 
of the intellectual world. Let this, therefore, be assumed 
by us as the paradigm of reason. But next to this soul 
follows, suspended from permanently abiding intellect, and 
being also itseK permanent. Soul, therefore, imparts the 
terminations of itself which are prior to this visible sun, to 
this sun ; and causes it through itself as a medium to be 
conjoined to intellect, becoming as it were an interpreter of 
the things derived from intellect to the sun, and also of 
those which revert from the sun to intellect, so far as the 
former recurs through soul to the latter. For no one thing 
is very remote from another ; and yet again, it is remote 
through difference and mixture. But every thing [in the 
intellectual region] is in itseK, not locally, and each is 
united to each, and is at the same time separate from 
each. These, however, [i.e. the mundane spheres] are 
Gods, because they are never deserted by intellect and 
soul ; and are suspended from the primordial soul, which 
is as it were departing [from mundane natures]. These, 
therefore, so far as they are what they are, and so far 
as they are said to look to intellect [are divine] ; the 
vision of soul itself being directed no where else than to 
intellect.^ 

^ The latter part of this sentence in the original is as follows : 
ovdafiov 4'^x^C cLvrfjg ri atii^iarog Ikh ft\nrovai\Q ; but both the sense 
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Xn. The souls of men, however, beholding the images 
of themselves, like that of Bacchus in a mirror,^ were from 
thence impelled to descend ; yet were not cut off from their 
principle and from intellect. For they did not descend in 
conjunction with intellect, but proceeded as far as to the 
earth, their heads being at the same time established above 
the heavens. It happened, however, that their descent 
was more extended, because that which subsists in them 
as a medium, is compelled to exercise a guardian care, in 
consequence of the nature into which it amves requir- 
ing solicitous attention. But the father Jupiter, com- 
miserating laborious souls, made the bonds about which 

and the version of Flcinus require that the word awfiarog should be 
expunged. 

^ The meaning of what is here said by Plotinus, will be illus- 
trated by the following remarkable passage from the MS. Com- 
mentary of Olympiodorus "On the Phaedo." "In order," (says 
he) "to the soul's descent, it is necessary that she should first 
establish an image of herself in the body ; and in the second place, 
that she should sympathize with the image according to a simili- 
tude of form. For every form hastens into a sameness with itself, 
through an innate convergency to itself. In the third place, 
becoming situated in a divisible nature, it is necessary that she 
should be lacerated and scattered together with such a nature, and 
that she should fall into an ultin^te distribution, till through a 
cathartic life, she raises herself from the extreme dispersion, 
loosens the bond of sympathy through which she is united to the 
body, and energizing without the image, becomes established 
according to her primary life. And we may behold a resemblance 
of all this, in the fable respecting Bacchus the paradigm of our 
intellect. For it is said that Dionysius, establishing his image 
in a mirror, pursued it, and thus become distributed into tlie 
universe. But Apollo excited and elevated Bacchus, this God 
being a cathartic deity, and the true saviour of Dionysius. And 
on this account he is celebrated as Dionysoter. (Siovvcytornpy for so 
it is requisite to read, and not diovvaoTrji;. ) " See more on this 
subject in the second edition of my treatise, " On the Eleusinian 
and Bacchic Mysteries," in Number 16 of the "Pamphleteer," for 
November, 1816. 
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they labour mortal, causiuj them to have periodical CCBbB^ 
tions of their toil, aDd a liberation from bodj, that they a 
may become situated there where the soul of the u 
alwaya resides, without any conversion to these inferi 
realm.s, For what the world now possesses is sufficient t 
it, and will be perpetually through all the following rev* 
jutions and periodic restitutions of time, and this establ 
lished in measures of definite lives, in which these an 
to an harmonious agreement with those. At the t 
time, hkewiae, all things are arranged by one reason, witfl 
reference to the aacent and descent of sonls, and evev 
other particular. The eymphony, however, of gouh Kith ti 
order of the univeree, which neverth^legg are not 
from the uniuerse, but co-adapt themeelves in their detcen 
and make one concord wUh the mundane circulation, t 
tijied by thie, that their fortunes, lives, and deliberate electioni 
are signified by ihe figures of the stars. That the uuivei 
likewise, utters as it were one voice harmonicaUy i 
aptly, is asserted by the ancients ntore than any thing elH 
though obscurely. But this would not be the case, i 
the universe was both active and passive through its j 
ticipation of intellectual forms, in the measi 
periods, orders, and lives ; souls evolving themselves a 
cording to the genera of discursive progressions, at ( 
time in the intelligible world, at another in the heavei 
and at another being converted to these inferior real 
Every intellect, however, is always in the intelligibS 
world, and never departing from its own proper habitll 
tion, hut established on high, sends through soul thet 
objects of sensible inspection. But soul from its prosim" 
to intellect, ia in a greater degree disposed according i 
the form which flourieheB there, and to some of the natuii 
posterior to itself imparts a sameness of subsistence, 1 
to others a subsisteuce which ia different at different timfl| 
and a wandering which proceeds in an orderly coun 
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Souls, however, do not always equally descend, but some- 
times more, and at other times less, though they may 
belong to the same genus. But each soul descends to 
that which is prepared for its reception, according to 
similitude of disposition. For it tends to that to which 
it has become similar ; one soul indeed to man, but 
another to some other animal. 

XIII. For justice, which is said to be inevitable, subsists 
in such a manner in a ruling nature, that every thing pro- 
ceeds in that order with reference to which it was generated 
an image of archetypal pre-election and disposition. And 
that whole form of the soul, is similar to that to which it 
has in itself a disposition, and which then sends and intro- 
duces it where it is proper for it to be situated ; not that 
it may then descend into body, or into this particular 
body ; but that when the prescribed period arrives, souls 
may as it were spontaneously descend, and enter into that 
receptacle in which it is necessary for them to reside. A 
different soul, also, has a different time of descent ; which 
when it arrives, souls descend, as if called by a cryer, enter 
into an appropriate body, and are similarly affected with 
those who are moved and borne along by the powers and 
strong attractions of magicians. They, likewise, resemble 
the administration which takes place in one animal, which, 
moves each in a certain time, and generates hair, the 
beard, and the nature of horns, and now impels them to, 
and causes them to be efflorescent in things of this kind, 
which they did not possess before. They are also similar 
to the administration in the growth of trees which vegetate 
in orderly pre-established periods of time. Souls, however, 
proceed neither voluntarily, nor from compulsion. For that 
which is voluntary in them [when they descend] is not 
as if it were deliberate choice, but resembles a physical 
leaping, or the natural tendencies to wedlock, or the im- 
pulses to certain beautiful actions, to which we are not 
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excited by a reasoning process. A certain particular thing, 
however, is always accompanied with a certain destiny. 
And to this thing the present time, but to another the 
future pertains [as to the accomplishment of the decrees 
of fate]. The destiny, indeed, of the intellect which is 
prior to the world, is to remain in the intelligible region, 
and from thence to impart something [to the sensible 
universe]. And particulars, falling under the universal 
law, are from thence sent hither. For in each, that which 
is universal is inherent. This law, also, does not receive 
its perfective power externally, but is imparted so as to be 
in the natures that use it, and to be carried about with 
them. When the time, likewise, arrives [which the law 
decreed], then that is effected which it wished to be 
effected, by those who possess this law. Hence, they 
themselves accomplish the law which surrounds them, 
and becomes strong through being established in them ; 
oppressing them as it were with its weight, and producing 
in them a promptitude and vehement desire of arriving at 
that place, to which the law within them announces they 
should come. 

XrV. These things, therefore, thus subsisting, this world 

having many lights, and being illustrated by souls, is 

adorned by other prior worlds, deriving a different gift 

from a different world ; both from those Gods themselves, 

and from other intellects, through whom souls are imparted 

to the universe. And it is probable, that this is obscurely 

indicated by the fable, in which it is said that Prometheus 

n^ &8hioned a woman, the other Gods also contributed 

embellishment. It is likewise said, that he mingled 

with water, and inserted the human voice ; that he 

^ her a form resembling that of the Goddesses ; that 

dnus and the Graces imparted something to her; and 

"■ lat a different divinity bestowed on her a different gift. 
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And lastly, that from the gift, and all the givers, she was 
called Pandora. For all the Gods gave something to this 
figment, which was produced by a certain jprovidence,^ But 
what else is signified by Prometheus warning his brother 

^ The recondite meaning of this fable, is thus beautifully un- 
folded by Olympiodorus in his MS. Scholia, " On the Gorgias of 
Plato : " " Prometheus is the inspective guardian of the descent of 
rational souls : for to exert a providential energy is the employ- 
ment of the rational soul, and prior to any thing else to know 
itself. Irrational natures, indeed, perceive through percussion, 
and prior to impulsion know nothing ; but the rational nature is 
able, prior to information from another, to know what is useful. 
Hence, Epimetheus is the inspective guardian of the irrational 
soul, because it knows through percussion, and not prior to it. 
Prometheus, therefore, is that power which presides over the 
descent of rational souls. But the^re which he stole from heaven, 
signifies the rational soul itself ; because as fire tends upward, so 
the rational soul pursues things on high. But you will say, why 
is this fire said to have been stolen? I answer, that which is 
stolen is transferred from its proper place to one that is foreign. 
Since, therefore, the rational soul is sent from its proper place of 
abode on high, to earth as to a foreign region, on this account the 
fire is said to be stolen. But why was it concealed in a reed? 
Because a reed is cavernous, and therefore signifies the fluid body 
in which the soul is carried. Why, however, was the fire stolen, 
contrary to the will of Jupiter? Again, the fable speaks as a 
fable. For both Prometheus and Jupiter are willing that the 
soul should abide on high ; but as it is requisite that she should 
descend, the fable fabricates particulars accommodated to the 
persons. And it represents, indeed, the superior character, which 
is Jupiter, as unwiUing ; for he wishes the soul always to abide 
on high: but the inferior character, Prometheus, obliges her to 
descend. Jupiter, therefore, ordered Pandora to be made. And 
what else is this than the irrational soul, which is of a feminine 
characteristic? For as it was necessary that the soul should 
descend to these lower regions, but being incorporeal and divine, 
it was impossible for her to be conjoined with body without a 
medium ; hence she becomes united with it through the irrational 
soul. But this irrational soul was called Pandora, because each of 
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EpimetheuB, not to accept the gift' [Pandora], than t 
the choice of that which is in the intelligible, is 
excellent [than of that which is in the sensible worldfl 
The maker, however, Prometheus, was afterwards boun^ 
because in a certain respect he comes into contact with t 
thing generated by him. A bond, also, of this kind 1 
eitemal, and the solution of it is by Hercules ; tecause fi 
posseaaes a liberating power. Of these things, howev^ 
any one may form whatever opinion he pleases. But] 
is evident that the gifts imparted t-o the world are indicate 
by this fable, and that it accords with what has ; 

XV. Souls, therefore, fall from the intelligible world, S 
the first plaJ3e indeed, into the heavens, and there receivi 
a body, they now proceed through it into ni( 
bodies, so far as their progressions are more extended I 
length. And some of them indeed, proceed from i 
heavens into inferior bodies, but others pass from cert 
bodies into others ; these being such as have not s 
sufficient to raise themselves from hence, on account of tl 
great weight and oblivion which tbey have attracted, ( 
which draw them downward by their oppressive influei 

tlie Gods bestowed on it some particular gift. And this s 
that the iUnminations which terrestrial natures receive, take jd 
through the celential bodies." * 

' FicinQH, in what is here Baid of Prometheun, appears U 
entirely imstaken the meaning of Plotinu», and also not U 
attended to what ia asserted in the fahle itself. For the train 
tion of Ficinus is : " Qnod antem Epimetheus ei donam i 
nnllum." But the Greek is : 6 f £ sTpo/itiQiii; ajrairmoifu 
airoii. See the Works and Dajs of Hesiod. 

" For the irrational soul is an immateriol body, 
words, vitalised exteiisioii, such as tlie matlieniatical iMMlies wtd 
we frame in the phantasy or imagination ; and the celestial Ix 
are 01' this kind. 
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But aoTils become diSerent from each other, either tlirough 
tlie diversity into whicli they are introduced, or through 
the difference of their fortunes and educatione ; or again, 
they have a difference from themselvea; or they differ in 
all these respects, or in some of them. And some of th' 
indeed, entirely fall under the dominion of the fate which 
is here ; but others, at one time are subject to fate, and at 
another are dependent only on themselves. Others again 
grant that such things as are neceesary must indeed be 
endured, but that such things as are their own worts 
belong to themselves, and that living according to another 
legislation which comprehends in itself all beings, they 
give themselves to another more sacred law. This legisla- 
tion, however, is a contexture consisting of all the reasons 
and causes that are here, of psychical motions and the 
laws derived from thence. It also accords with these, 
thence receives its principles, and weaves together with 
them whatever is of a conBe<iueut nature. And such 
things indeed, as are able to save themselves according to 
their proper habit, it preserves unshaken ; but it conducts 
other things to that condition of being to which they are 
naturally, adapted, so aa to be the cause in their descent of 
the different situations of different things, 

XVI. The punishments, therefore, which are inflicted 
with justice on the vricked, it is proper to refer to the 
order which leads every thing in a becoming manner. 
Such things, however, aa happen to the good without 
justice, as punishments, or poverty, or disease, may be said 
to take place through offences committed in a former hfe, 
Por these things are woven together, and are pre-signified, 
so that they are also produced according to reason. Or 
shall we aay that these are not effected according to 
physical reasons, nor to be ranked among things which 
have a precedaneoua subsistence, but among such as are 
consequent to theui ? As if some edifice should fall, the 
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animal upon which it falls would be killed, whatever 
might be. Or as if two certain things moving with 
orderlj motion, or even one thing thus moving, that whiuH 
happens to fall at the time, shoiold be broken or tramplfed 
on. Or it may be said, that this unjust circumstance Is 
not an evil to him who suffers it, and is useful to the con- 
nexion of the whole of things. Or that neither is it 
unjust, things having a just retribution from antecedent 
transactions. For it ia not proper to think that some 
things are co-ordinated, but that others are to be referred 
to the impulse of arbitrary will. For if it ia necessary 
that things should be generated according to causes and 
physical conaeciuences, and according to one reason and 
one order, it is also necessary to think that the smallest 
things are co-ordinated, and woven together. Hence the 
unjust conduct of one man towards another, ia indeed 
unjust to the doer, and the a^ent is not without blame, yet 
being co-ordinated in the universe, it is not unjust with 
reference to it, nor to him who auffere the injury, but it 
was thus fit that it should take place. But if he who is 
injured is a worthy man, the end of these things is good 
to him.' For it is necessary to think, that thia co-ordi- 
nation of things is not without divinity, and is not 
unjuat, but is a^xurate in the retribution of that which 
is appropriate ; but that it has immanifest causea, and 
on this account is the occasion of blame to the 
ignorant. 

' Conformably to thif, it is divinely raid by Plato in the 
Republic : "Whatever ooiues from the Goda to the man who la 
beloved by the GoAb, will all be the heal [xHsible, uulesa be hoe 
some necesBary ill from former miscarriRgB. Hence, if the just 
man happena to be in poverty, or diseaae, or iu any other of tho«e 
aeeming evils, these things issue to him in sotiiettiiiii; good either 
whilst alive or <]ea<l. For never at any time is he neglected by 
the Godf, who inclines earnestly to endeavoor to become just, and 
practises virtue, xa far as it is possible for man to resemble God.' 



I 
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XVlI. That Houls, however, first descend from the in- 
telligible into the heavens, may be rationally inferred from 
the following consideration b. If the heaven ia in the 
sensible place that which is most eseellent, it will be proxi- 
mate to the estremitiea of intelligible a. Hence, the celestial 
bodies aj-e first animated from thence, and participate of 
them, as being more adapted to participation. But a ter- 
restrial body ia the last of bodies, ia naturally adapted to 
participate of soul in a less degree, and ia more remote 
from an incorporeal nature. All the celestial souls indeed 
illuminate heaven, and impart as it were much of them- 
selves, and the first procession from themselves to it, but 
other things become fulgid through posterior natures. The 
souls, however, which descend below the heavens, illumi- 
nate another inferior nature, but their condition ia not 
ameliorated by proceeding to a greater extent. For there 
is something which is as it were a centre ; but after this is 
a circle shining from the centre ; and after this, another 
circle, which is a light emanating from a light. External 
ti> these, however, there is no longer another circle of light, 
but that which ia posterior to them is indigent of its proper 
light, through the want of a foreign splendour. But let 
this be a rhombus, or rather a sphere, of such a kind as to 
participate of the second of these circles, to which it is the 
next in order, and through proximity to which it becomes 
resplendent. The great light, therefore, [i.e. intellect] 
illuminates abiding, and the hght which emanates from it 
proceeds according to [or ia characterized by] reason. But 
the other things co-iUuminate, some indeed abiding, but 
others being abundantly attracted by the splendour of that 
which is illuminated. In the nest place, since the Olumi- 
nated natures require much guardian attention, like ships 
in a atorm at sea, the pilots of which incessantly watch 
over them, and neglecting their own conccma, forget that 
they are frequently in danger of perishing together with 
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the ships ; thus also these souls are abundantly hurried 
away from their own concerns, and afterwards are detained 
in the bonds of enchantment, being held in durance 
through their attention to nature. But if each animal was 
such as the universe, having a body sufficient and perfect, 
and free from the danger of passivity, in this case, the 
soul which is said to be present with body, would not be 
present with it, but entirely abiding on high would impart 
life to the body [which is suspended from it]. 

XVni. Again, shall we say that the soul employed the 
discursive energy of reason, before she came into body, 
and will also after her departure from it ? Or shall we 
say that a reasoning process is employed by her here, in 
consequence of her being involved in doubt and filled with 
care, through which she becomes debilitated in a greater 
degree ? For through a diminution of intellect, she 
requires the discursive energy of reason in order to be 
sufficient to herself ; just as reasoning is requisite in the 
arts, through the artists being involved in doubts. But 
when there is no difficulty, then art subdues [its subject 
matter] and operates. If, however, souls live in the intel- 
ligible world without reasoning, how can they be any 
longer rational ? In answer to this, it may be said, that 
they are still rational, because they are able to employ a 
reasoning process whenever circumstances render it neces- 
sary. It is necessary, however, to assume a ratiocination 
of this kind ; since if some one should consider the dis- 
cursive energy of reason as a disposition always subsisting 
from intellect in souls, and a stable energy which is as it 
were an evolution of intellectual light, and if in the intelli- 
gible souls also use the reasoning power, yet as it appears 
to me, we must not think that voice is employed by them 
there, so long as they entirely subsist in the intelligible 
world. But when they have bodies in the heavens, they 
do not use the dialect which they employ here through in- 
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digence or ambiguity ; but performing every thing in an 
orderly manner, and according to nature, they neither 
command any thing to be done, nor consult about it. 
They also mutually know the objects of their knowledge 
through a consciousness of perception ; since even here 
likewise we know many things through the eyes, pertaining 
to those that are silent. There, however, every body is pure, 
and each inhabitant as it were an eye. Nothing likewise is 
there concealed, or fictitious, but before one can speak to 
another, the latter knows what the former intended to say. 
But there is no absurdity in admitting that daemons and 
souls that dwell in the air use voice ; for such as these are 
animals. 

XIX. Shall we however say that the impartible and par- 
tible, are to be considered according to the same thing [in 
the soul], as if they were mingled together ; or that the 
impartible is to be assumed according to one thing, but the 
partible as something successive, and another part of the 
soul ? Just as we say the rational part is one thing, but 
the irrational another. This, however, will be known, when 
we have explained what we say each of these is. The im- 
partible, therefore, is simply assumed by Plato, but the 
partible not simply ; [for he says that the soul is a 
medium between an essence impartible] and an essence 
which is divisible about bodies, and that the soul is not on 
this account generated. It is requisite, therefore, to con- 
sider after what manner the nature of body is indigent of 
soul for the purposes of living ; and to see that it is neces- 
sary the soul should every where be present with the body, 
and also with the whole of it. Every sensitive power 
indeed, if it perceives through the whole body, amves at 
the whole by being divided. For being every where in the 
body, it may be said to be divided ; but appearing every 
where a whole, it may be said that it is not entirely distri- 
buted into parts ; but that it becomes partible about bodies. 
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If, however, some one should say that the soul is not 
divided in the other senses, but in the touch alone, to this 
we reply, that the soul is also divided in the other senses, 
since it is the body whicK receives it, but that it is less 
divided than in the touch. The physical and augmenta- 
tive powers also of the soul, are divided in a similar 
manner. And if desire dwells about the liver, but anger 
about the heart, the same thing must also be asserted of 
these. Perhaps however, these were not assumed in that 
mixture ; or perhaps they were assumed, but aftet another 
manner, and these were produced from some one of the 
assumed particulars. But the reasoning power and in- 
tellect, do not give themselves to body ; for their work is 
not effected through corporeal instruments; since these 
are an impediment when they are employed in contempla- 
tions. Hence the impartible is different from the partible, 
and they are not mingled as one thing, but as a whole con- 
sisting of parts, each of which is pure, and separate in 
power. If, however, that which becomes partible about 
bodies, has the impartible from a more sublime power, this 
very same thing may be both impartible and partible, as 
being mingled from the partible, and the power which 
proceeds into it from on high. 

XX. It is requisite, however, to consider whether these, 
and what are called the other parts of the soul are in place, 
or these in short are not, but the other parts are, and if 
they are where they are, or whether none of them is in 
place. For if we do not assign a certain place to the 
several parts of the soul, but admit that each of them is 
no where, and thus make them to be no more within, than 
without the body, we shall render the body inanimate, and 
shall not be able to show how those works are effected 
which are performed through the corporeal organs. Or if 
we admit that some of the parts of the soul are in place, 
but others not, we shall not appear to grant those parts to 
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be in US which we exclude from place, so that neither shall 
we admit that the whole of our soul is in us. In short, 
therefore, we must neither assert that any one of the parts 
of the soul, nor that the whole of it is in body. For place 
is that which comprehends, and is comprehensive of body ; 
and where each thing is that is divided, there it is situated 
in such a way that the whole is not in any thing indis- 
criminately. Soul, however, is not body, and is not rather 
that which is comprehended than that which comprehends. 
Nor yet is it in body as in a vessel ; for if it were, the body 
would become inanimate, whether it comprehended the soul 
as a vessel, or as place ; unless it should be said that the 
soul is collected in itself, and by a certain distribution 
transmits something of itself into its vessel the body, and 
thus as much as the vessel participates, so much will be 
taken away from the soul. Place, however, properly so 
called, is incorporeal, and not body. So that in what will 
it be indigent of soul ? Body also, not by itself, but by 
the boundary of itself, will approximate to soul. Many 
other objections, likewise, may be urged against him who 
asserts that soul is in place. For place will always be co- 
introduced with soul ; and [it may still be asked] what will 
that be which introduces together with itself place? If 
place also is interval, much less will soul be in the body as 
in place. For it is necessary, that interval should be a 
vacuum. Body, however, is not a vacuum, but perhaps 
that will be a vacuum in which body is ; so that body will 
be in a vacuum. Moreover, neither will soul be in the 
body as in a subject. For that which is in a subject, is a 
passion of that in which it is, as colour and figure. But 
soul is separable from the body. Nor yet, is soul in the 
body, as a part in the whole : for soul is not a part of the 
body. But if some one should say that soul is a part as in 
the whole animal, in the first place indeed, the same doubt 
will remain how it is in the whole. For it is not proper to 
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conceive that it subsists either as wine in a vessel of wine, 
or as a vessel in a vessel ; nor in the same manner as a 
thing is in itseK. Nor again, will it be in body as a whole 
in the parts. For it is ridiculous to say that the soul is a 
whole, but the body parts. Neither is it as form in matter: 
for the form which is in matter, is inseparable from matter. 
And matter now existing, form afterwards accedes to it. 
But soul produces the form in matter, being itself some- 
thing different from material form. K, however, it should 
be said that soul is not a generated, but a separate form, it 
will not yet be manifest how this form is in body ; and soul 
will be separate from body. How then is it said by aU men, 
that the soul is in the body ? Shall we say it is because 
not the soul but the body is visible ? Perceiving therefore 
the body, and conceiving it to be animated because it is 
moved and has sensible perception, we say that the body 
has the soul. Hence, therefore, we say that the soul is in 
the body. If, however, the soul were visible and sensible, 
so as to be perceived to be full of life, to comprehend 
entirely the body in life, and to extend itself equally to the 
extremities of it, we should no longer say that the soul is 
in the body, but that in the more principal nature that 
which is not such subsists, in that which contains, the 
thing contained, and that which flows in that which does 
not flow. 

XXI. What then shall we say, if some one should ask 
us how the soul is present with the body, without giving 
us any information himseK on the subject ? And also if 
he should ask us whether the whole soul is similarly pre- 
sent, or a different part is differently present with the 
body? Since, therefore, none of the above-mentioned 
modes of the subsistence of one thing in another^ is 
adapted to the subsistence of the soul in the body ; but 



* And these modes are enumerated by Aristotle in his "Physics.'* 
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the soul is said to be in the body in such a way as the 
pilot in a ship, this is well said so far as pertains to the 
power by which the soul is able to separate itself from the 
^ody ; yet it does not entirely exhibit to us the mode which 
we are now investigating. For the pilot, so far as he is a 
sailor, will be from accident a pilot in the ship. But if the 
soul is present with the body in the same manner as the 
pilot alone with the ship, how is this effected ? For the 
pilot is not in all the ship, in the same manner as the soul 
is in all the body. Shall we, therefore, say, that the soul 
is in the body, in the same way as art is in the instruments 
of art ? For instance, as art in the rudder, if the rudder 
was animated, so that the piloting art is within it, moving 
it artificially. Now, however, there is this difference be- 
tween the two, that art operates externally. If, therefore, 
we admit that the soul is in the body, conformably to the 
paradigm of the pilot within the rudder, as in a natural in- 
strument ; for he thus will move it, in whatever he wishes 
to effect ; shall we make any accession to the object of our 
investigation? Or shall we again be dubious how the 
soul is in the instrument ? And though this mode is 
different from the former modes, yet we still desire to dis- 
cover [something farther], and to accede still nearer to the 
thing proposed. 

XXII. Shall we therefore say, that when the soul i& 
present with the body, it is present in the same manner a» 
light is with the air ? For again, this v^hen present is [in 
reality] not present. And being present through the 
whole, is mingled with no part of it. It is also itself per- 
manent, but the air flows by it. And when the air becomes 
situated out of that in which there is light, it departs 
possessing nothing luminous ; but as long as it is under 
the light, iib is illuminated. Hence, here also, it may be 
rightly said, that air is in light, rather than light in air.. 
On this account, likewise, Plato [in the " Timseus "] doe» 



not place sonl in the body of the uiiiverae, but the body d 
the umverse in soul. And he says, that there ia soot 
thing of soul in which body is contained, and also a 
thing in which there is nothing of body ; meaning by ti 
latter those powers of the soul, of which the body is r 
indigent. The same thing, likewise, must be said of othl 
BOuls. Hence, we must assert, that the other powers of tf 
soul are not present with the body ; but that those powea 
are present with it of which it is indigent ; and that thoy 
are present, without being estabhshed either in the parts, 
or in the whole of the body. We must also say, that for 
the purpose of sensation indeed, the sensitive power is pre- 
sent with the whole of the sentient [oi^ans] ; but that with 
respect to energies, a different energy is present with a 
different part of the body. But my meaning is as follows : 
XXIII. Since the animated body is illuminated by the 
eoul, a different part of the body differently participates of 
it; and the power fitted to effect a certain wort, is de- 
nominated according to the aptitude of the organ to the 
work. Thus the power in the eyes is denominated visive, 
in the ears acoustic, in the tongue gustic, and in the nostrils 
olfactive ; but we say that the power of the touch is present 
with the whole body. Por in order to effect this per- 
ception, the whole body ia present as an instrument with 
the soul. Since, however, the instruments of the touch are 
in the nerves first, which also have the power of moving 
the animal, this power imparts itself from the nerves. But 
the nerves beginning from the brain, which is the principle 
of sense and impulse, and in short of the whole animal, aa 
they are derived from hence to the other parts of the body, 
that which uses these instruments is considered as sub- 
sisting there where the principles of the instruments sub- 
sist. It is better, however, to say, that the principle of 
the enei^y of the power is there; for from whence the 
instrument is to he moved, there it is requisite that the 



power of the artificer, which is adapted to the instniment, 
should be as it were firmly fixed ; or rather not the power, 
since power la every where. But the principle of energy is 
there, where the principle of the instrument exists. Since, 
therefore, the power of sensible perception, and the power 
of impulse, pertain to the sensitive soul, and the nature of 
the phantasy, which aa being nearer to that which is 
beneath, have reason situated above them;— this being 
the case, where this principle is in the supreme part, there 
reason was placed by the ancients in the summit of the 
whole animal, viz. in the head; not as being [immediately] 
situated in the brain, but in this sensitive power, through 
which [as a medium] reason is established in the brain. 
For it IB requisite to assign the sensitive power to the 
body, and to that which is especially the recipient of the 
energy of the body. But it is necessary that the form of 
the soul which is able to receive apprehensions from reason, 
should communicate with reason which has no communica- 
tion with tbe body. For the sensitive power is in a certain 
respect judicial ; and tbe fantastic power is at it were in- 
tellectual Impulse and appetite also follow the phantasy 
and reason. Hence the reasoning power is there, not as in 
place, but because that which is [locally] there, enjoys this 
power [by participation]. But how that which is there 
subsists, has been shovm in the sensitive power. Since, 
however, the vegetative, and also tbe augmentative and 
nutritive powers never fail, but each of them nourishes 
through the blood, and the blood which nourishes ja in 
the veins, but the principle of tbe veins and the blood is 
in the liver, in which these powers are firmly fixed ; — this 
being the case, the ancients assigned this place to a por- 
tion of the epithymetic soul. For that which generates, 
nourishes, and increases, must neecBsariLy desire these 
[viz. the veins and blood]. But as attenuated, light, 
acute, and pure blood, is an instrument adapted to anger. 
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the fountain of the blood, the heart, was considered by the 
ancients as a fit habitation for anger. For here a blood of 
this kind is secreted, which is adapted to the effervescence 
of anger. 

XXIV. Souls, however, still having a body undergo 
corporeal punishments. But where does the soul dwell 
on its departure from body ? It will not indeed be here, 
where there is not any thing to receive it. For it is not 
able to abide in that which is not naturally adapted to 
receive it, unless the recipient has something of an unwise 
and insane nature which attracts the soul to it. But the 
soul is in such a recipient as this, if it has something 
besides itself ; and it there follows where this recipient is 
naturally adapted to be and to be generated. Since, how- 
ever, each place is ample, it is necessary that a difference 
should be produced both from the disposition of the soul, 
and the justice which has dominion in things. For no one 
can ever fly from the punishment which it becomes him to 
suffer for unjust deeds. For the divine law is inevitable, 
containing at once in itself the power of accomplishing 
what it has now judged to be fit. In the mean time, he 
who suffers is ignorantly led to that which it is proper he 
should suffer, being every where in his wanderings con- 
ducted in a circuitous course ^ by an unstable motion, but 
at length, like one wearied by the resistance which he has 
made, falling into a place adapted to him, he undergoes an 
involuntary suffering through a voluntary motion. In the 
law, however, it is promulgated how much and how long 
it is necessary to suffer. And again, at the same time a 
remission of punishment concurs with the power of flying 
from those places [in which the punishment is inflicted] 
through a power of harmony bj which all things are de- 

^ Instead of aiwpovytvoQ in this place, it appears from the version 
of Ficinus, that we should read Trcjoiayo/tcvoc. And indeed, the 
sense of the passage requires this emendation. 
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tained. But to souls that have bodies, it also pertains to 
undergo corporeal punishments. Souls, however, that are 
pure, and attract nothing whatever to themselves of body, 
are also necessarily unconfined by the body. If^ fherefore^ 
they are not at all in body, for neither have they a body, 
they are there where essence and being, and that which is 
divine, subsist, viz, in God. Hence, a soul of this kind will 
be here, and together with these, and in deity. If, how- 
ever, you still inquire where it will be, you must also 
inquire where they are. But in exploring this, do not 
explore it with the eyes, nor as if you were investigating 
bodies. 

XXV. With respect to memory, it must be considered 
whether souls on departing from these places recollect 
[what happened to them on the earth] ; or whether this is 
the case with some souls, but not with others ; and like- 
wise, whether they have a recollection of all things, or of 
certain things only. And in a similar manner, it deserves 
to be investigated whether they always remember, or for a 
certain time near to their departure from hence. K, how- 
ever, we intend to investigate these things rightly, what 
that is which remembers must be first assumed. I do not 
mean that we must inquire what memory is, but what that 
is in which it is naturally adapted to subsist. For we have 
elsewhere shown what memory^ is, and it has been fre- 
quently mentioned ; but it must now be more accurately 
assumed what that is which is naturally adapted to re- 
member. If, therefore, the power of memory is something 
adventitious, or something belonging to discipline or passion, 
remembrance will not happen to beings which are impassive 
and superior to time. Hence, memory must not be placed 
in deity, or in being, or intellect. For to these nothing 
accedes ; nor does time, but eternity subsist about being. 

^^ Memory is summarily, stability of knowledge ; just as immor- 
tality is stability of life, and eternity is stability of being. 
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Nor is either temporal priority or tliat 'whioh. is Hucce 
there ; but each of these always eubaista a " 
neas, receiving no mutation. How, therefore, can ttat 
which is in flie same and the similar be in want of memory ? 
For it IB not at all diajioaed in futurity in a way different 
from what it waa before ; nor has it one intelligence after 
another, in order that it may abide in another, or that it 
may remember another intellection whioh it formerly pos- 
sessed. But what prevents it from knowing the mutations 
of other things, without being changed itself, such aa the 
periods of the world ? Shall we say it is beeauae it intel- 
lectually perceives one thing as prior, but another aa 
posterior which ia consequent to the mutations of that 
which is convolved ? Besides, remembrance is different 
from intellectual perception : and it must not be said that 
the intellection of itself ia recollection. For it does not 
proceed in its energy for the purpose of detaining it, lest 
it should depart ; for thus it might fear leat the essence of 
itself should depart from itself. Neither, therefore, must 
it be said that soul remembers after the same manner, as 
we say it recollects those things which it innately possessea. 
But having descended hither, it possesses these innate con- 
ceptions, yet does not [always] enei^iae according to them, 
and especially when it has profoundly descended into body. 
The ancients, however, appear to have considered memory 
and reminiacenoe to be the same thing as for the soul to 
energize according to those things which it now possesses } 
BO that this is another species of memoiy. Hence, time is 
not present with memory thus denominated. Perhaps, 
however, these things are considered by ua lightly, and 
not accurately. For perhaps it may be doubted, whether 
memory and reminiacence belong to such a soul as this 
[which we are now considering] or whether they do not 
rather pertain to another more obscure soul, or to this 
animal which is a composite of soul and body. And if 
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they belong to another soul, it may also be doubted when 
and how it received what it recollects ; and a similar doubt 
will arise if they are said to pertain to the composite of 
soul and body. Hence, that must be investigated which 
was the subject of our inquiry from the first, what that is 
which possesses in us the power of remembering. And if, 
indeed, it is the soul which remembers, it must be con- 
sidered what part or power of the soul it is ; but if it is 
the sentient power, as to some it has appeared to be, 
what the mode is of its subsistence must be investigated, 
and what ought to be called the animal. And again, 
whether it is proper to admit that the same thing appre- 
hends both sensibles and intelligibles, or that one thing 
perceives the former, but another the latter of these. 

XXYI. If, therefore, the animal is both at one and the 
same time in the senses according to energy, it is also 
necessary that sensible perception should be a thing of this 
kind. Hence, likewise, it is said to be common, in the 
same manner as to bore with an auger and to weave ; in 
order that soul may subsist comf ormably to the artificer, in 
sensible perception, but the body according to the instru- 
ment ; the body indeed suffering and being ministrant, but 
the soul receiving the impression of the body, or that 
which is effected through the body. Or the soul must 
receive the judgment arising from the passion of the 
body; where, indeed, sense may thus be said to be the 
common work, but memory will not be compelled to per- 
tain to that which is common, the soul now receiving the 
impression, and either preserving or ejecting it; tmless 
some one should infer that remembrance also is something 
common, because we acquire a good memory, and likewise 
become forgetful from the temperaments of the body. It 
may also be said, that the body either impedes or does not 
impede reminiscence, but that remembrance will neverthe- 
less be the province of the soul. And with respect to dis- 
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ciplines, how will the remembrance of tbeee pertai 
■which is common [or to the animal which is the compomB 
of soul and body], and not rather belong to the soul ? T 
if the animal is both at once in BOch a way that e 
thing is produced from both, in the first place indeedij 
will be absurd to say that the animal is neither body n 
soul. For both being changed, the aninial will not \ 
something different from both ; nor again, both beiorf 
nungled, will the soul be in the animal in capacity oold 
though even in this case, remembrance will neverthel 
belong to the soul. Just as in the mixture of honey ii 
wine, if there ia stiil something of sweetness in it, this H 
be derived from the honey. What then, if it should | 
said that the soul indeed herseK remembers, yet ii 
qaence of being in the body, and therefore not being pai 
but as it were affected with quality, she ia able to h 
in the body the types of sensiblea, and to establish a 
were a seat in it, for the purpose of receiving forms, t 
preventing them from gliding away p To this we reply, j 
the first place indeed, these types are not magnitudes ; 
in the second place, are they like impressions from a b 
or resistances, or figurations, because neither is there a 
impulsion there, nor does the same thing take place a&M 
was; but the mode even in sensibles resembles that | 
intellection. In intellection, however, what resistance q 
there be ? Or what need is there of body, or corpoM 
quality in intellectual energy ? Moreover, it is necesu 
that soul should remember its own motions, such i 
tendencies to the objects of its desire, and to things whi 
it has not obtained, and which have not arrived at i 
body. For how could the body speak of things which i 
not arrived to it ? Or how can the soul recollect in c 
junction with body, that which the body is not at all n 
rally adapted to know ? But it must be said, indeed, 1 
some things end in the soul ; and these are such as e 
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through the body; but that others pertain to the soul 
alone, if it is necessary that the soul should be something, 
and that there is a certain nature and work of it. If, 
however, this be the case, and it desires, and remembers its 
desire, it will also remember the attainment, or non-attain- 
ment of the object of its desire, since its nature does not 
rank among things of a flowing condition. For if this is 
not admitted, we must neither grant that it has a co-sensa- 
tion, nor a power of following the conceptions of intellect, 
nor a certain conspiration, and as it were consciousness of 
itself. For unless the soul naturally possessed these 
things, it would not obtain them through its union with 
the body ; but it would indeed have certain energies, the 
works of which would require the assistance of corporeal 
organs ; and of some things it would bring with itself the 
powers ; but of others it would also bring the energies. 
With respect to memory, however, the body is an impedi- 
ment to it ; since even now also oblivion is produced from 
the addition of certain things ; but through ablation and 
purification, memory frequently emerges. When the soul, 
therefore, is alone, it is necessary that the moveable and 
flowing nature of the body, should be the cause of oblivion 
and not of memory. Hence, also, body may be understood 
to be the river of Lethe. Let, therefore, this passion [i.e. 
memory] belong to the soul. 

XXVII. To what soul, however, does memory pertain ? 
Does it belong to that more divine soul according to which 
we subsist, or to the other which we derive from the 
universe ? May we not say, that memory pertains to each 
of these; but that one kind of memory is peculiar, and 
another common ? and that when they are conjoined, all 
the species of memory subsist at once; but that when 
they are separated, if both should exist and remain, each 
soul wiU preserve for a long time the remembrance of 
things pertaining to itself, but for a short time the recol- 



lection of things foreign to its natxire ? The image, t! 
fore, of Hercules, is in Hades.' For it appears to i 
requisite to think, that this image haa a recollection i 
every thing that has been tiunsacted in life. For to t 
image life especially pertained. Other souls, howei 
being both these together, have nothing more to say t 
what pertains to this life, and in consequence of being ti 
composite of soul and body, know the concerns i " 
present state of e^stence, or besides this, something 1 
longing to justic*. But we have not yet shown ■' 
Hercules himself, who is without the image, will i 
What, therefore, will the other soul aav that is liberatfl 
and alone ? For the soul, indeed, which is attracted ) 
body, wOl recollect every thing which the n; 
suffered [in the present life]. In the course of time, ho^ 
ever, after death, the recollection of other things also fi 
former lives will arise, so that some of these will be i 
missed and despised. For the soul becoming ii 
degree purified from the body, will recollect those thin) 
the remembrance of which she had lost in the present li 
But when she becomes situated in another body, she i 
then indeed departing [from aa intellectual] speak o 
concerns of an est«rual life. She will, hkewise, speak | 
the things which she has just left, and also of n 
pertaining to a superior life. But as many adventitiot 
circumstances will arise in the course of time, she ' 
always be oppressed with oblivion. Wbat, however, i 
the aonl which becomes alone remember ? Or should T 
not first consider to what power of the soul remembm 
belongs ? 

XXVlll. Do we, therefore, remember through 1 
powers by which we perceive sensibly and learn ? Or ^ 
we remember the objects of desire through the power 1 

' i.e. Tlie irrational, which is the image of the rational Honl,fl 
in the oliscnrity of the sensible life. 
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which we desire, and the objects of anger through the 
irascible power ? For it may be said, that it is not one 
thing which enjoys, and another which remembers what 
that thing enjoyed. The epithymetic power, therefore, is 
again moved through memory to the objects which it once 
enjoyed, when they present themselves to its view. For 
why is it not moved by another object, or not after the 
same manner ? What hinders us, therefore, from granting 
to it a sensation of things of this kind ? And why may 
we not, therefore, attribute desire to the sensitive power, 
and this in every respect, so that every thing may be 
named according to that which predominates? Or shall 
we say, that we ascribe sense to each thing in a different 
manner ? Thus, for instance, it is sight indeed that per- 
ceives, and not the power which desires. But the power 
which desires is moved by sense, as it were in succession ; 
yet not in such a way as that sense can tell what the 
quality is of the desire, but so as to suffer without per- 
ceiving what it is. Thus also with respect to anger, sight 
sees the author of the injury, but anger rises in opposition 
to the injurer ; just as when a shepherd sees a wolf among 
his flock, the dog, though he does not himself see the wolf, 
yet is excited by impulse, or by the noise [which this cir- 
cumstance produces]. For the power, indeed, which 
desires, possesses in itself a vestige of what it formerly 
enjoyed, not as memory, but as a disposition and passion. 
But it is another thing which perceives the enjoyment, and 
possesses in itself the remembrance of what has been done. 
That it is so, however, this is an argument, that memory 
frequently does not know what the things are of which 
desire participates, though they still reside in it. 

XXIX. Shall we, therefore, ascribe memory to the sen- 
sitive power, and will the sensitive power be the same 
thing with us as that which remembers ? If, however, the 
image of the soul remembers, as we have said, the sensitive 
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power will be twofold. And if tbe Bensitive power <i 
not remember, but something else, this aometliiog else ^ 
have the power of remembering in a twofold respc 
Farther stiU, if the aenBitive power ia capable of t 
hending diadplines, it will also apprehend the obje 
the dianoetic power [i.e. the diBCursive power of reason], 
something else will apprehend the objects of each of tl 
Shall we, therefore, by admitting that the power whi 
apprehends is common, attribute to it the remet 
both these ? If. however, one and the same thing a 
bended sensiblea and intelligiblea, something to the pm 
would perhaps be asserted. But if it is divided ii 
fold respect, there will nevertheless be two things, 
if we ascribe both to each soul, four things will be | 
duced. In short, what necesaity is there that v 
remember through the same power by which we peruer 
and that both sensible perception and recollection shoi 
be effected by the same power, and also that we b1 
remember dianoetic objects through the power by v 
we energize dianoetically ? For the same persons do i 
escel in dianoetically cKergizing and remembering, f 
those whose sensible perceptions are equally acute, d 
remember equally. Some also excel in sensible percepti 
but others in memory whose sensations are not t 
Again, however, if each is different, it will be i 
that the power also should be different which remem.b<i 
what sense had before perceived, and it will be n 
to perceive that which it is requisite to remember, 
may we not say that nothing hinders a sensible percepti 
from being a phantasm to bim who remembers, and t 
memory and retention may belong to the power of i 
phantasy, which is something different from memory. 
it is this power in which sense ends ; and when sense 1 
longer energizes, the sensible spectacle is present with t 
phantastic power. K, therefore, the imagination of i 
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absent object is present with this, it will now remember it. 
And if it remains, indeed, bnt for a little time, the remem- 
brance will be little ; but if for a long time the remem- 
brance will be greater, in consequence of this power being 
stronger, so that not being easily perverted, it will not be 
compelled to lose its remembrance. Memory, therefore, 
belongs to the power of the phantasy, and to remember 
will consist of things of this kind. We say, however, that 
souls are differently disposed with respect to memory, 
either through differently possessing the powers of it, or 
by frequently or not frequently exercising it ; or by corpo- 
real temperaments being or not being inherent, and pro- 
ducing or not producing a change in quality, and causing 
as it were perturbation. These things, however, must be 
elsewhere discussed. 

XXX. What, however, shall we say of the conceptions of 
the dianoetic power ? Does the phantastic power pertain 
also to these? If, indeed, imagination followed every 
intellection, perhaps this imagination remaining, and being 
as it were an image of the dianoetic conception, there will 
thus be a remembrance of the thing known ; but if not, 
something else must be investigated. Perhaps, however, 
memory will be a reception into the phantastic power 
of reason following the conception. For a conception is 
impartible, and not yet having proceeded as it were out- 
wardly, it latently remains within. But reason evolving 
and educing into the phantastic power from each concep- 
tion, exhibits the conception as it were in a mirror : and 
thus the apprehension, permanency, and remembrance 
of it are effected. Hence, since the soul is always moved 
to intelligence, when it perceives intellectually, then the 
apprehension of what it perceives is produced in us. For 
intelligence is one thing, and the apprehension of intelli- 
gence another. And we always indeed perceive intellec- 
tually, but we do not always apprehend that we do so. 
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This, howeyer, ie because the recipieDt not only receirSd 
intellection B, but also the senses, and this altematelj. 

XXXI. If, however, memory pertains to the phantasti 
power, but each soul is said to remember, there wi 
powers of the phantasy. The two souls, therefore, beiaj 
separate, each will iwssess a phantastic power. But eim 
they are with ua in the same thing, bow will they be twi 
and in which of them will memory be ingenerated ? For jj 
in both, there will always be twofold imaginations. For 3 
must not be said, that the remembrance of inteUigibla 
pertains to the one, but of sensibles to the other ; 
thus there will in every respect be two aoimals, havr 
nothing in common with each other. If, therefore, then 
is memory in both what will be the difference ? In tly 
next place, what should hinder ua from knowing thiafl 
Shall we aay that we are then ignorant of the difference 
when the one power is in symphony with the other j 
phantaatic powers not being separate, but that which i 
the more escellent of the two prevailing, one phantasia Ij 
produced, since the one follows the other hke a shadow, a 

is subservient to it like a less to a greater light 
however, there is a contest and dissonance between the ti 
then the one shines forth through itself ; but it is c 
cealed in the other, because in short that there e 
souls is concealed from us. For both coalesce in o: 
the one is diffused but not the other. The one, therefoz 
sees all things, and possesses some things indeed, proce 
ing from it, but dismisses others, as pertaining to theothei 
power. Just as when we have sometimes conversed ^ 
persons of a viler character, and afterwards betake om 
selves to those who are more worthy, we remember 1 
little of our conversation with the former, but much o£ ; 
with the latter. 

XXXII. What, however, ought we to say concermngt] 
remembrance of friends, and children, and wives ; and a' 
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of our country, and other things which it is not absurd to 
recollect? Shall we say that the image of the soul will 
remember each of these accompanied with passion, but 
that the superior soul will recollect these impassively? 
For passion, perhaps, was from the first in this image. 
And such of the passions as are of an elegant nature, 
are in the worthy [i.e., the superior] soul, so far as 
it communicates with the other. It is fit, however, 
that the inferior soul should also desire the recol- 
lection of the energies of the other soul, and especially 
when it has likewise become itself elegant and worthy. 
But this inferior soul may from the first become better, in 
consequence of being disciplined by the more excellent 
souL The latter, however, will gladly resign to oblivion 
the concerns of the former. For it may happen, that the 
latter soul being worthy, the former which is of an inferior 
nattire, may be forcibly restrained by the superior soul. 
And in proportion as this more excellent soul hastens 
to the intelligible, it wiU forget the concerns of this world, 
tmless the whole of its life here, has been such as to pre- 
serve the remembrance alone of things of the most exalted 
nature. For here also it is beautiful to abandon human 
pursuits : [and this is the work of perfect virtue ']. A 
forgetfulness, therefore, of such pursuits, is necessary 
in another life. Hence, he who says that the worthy soul 
is oblivious, will in such a way as we have mentioned 
speak rightly. For it will fly from the many, and will col- 
lect multitude into one, dismissing that which is infinite. 
For thus it will not associate with multitude, but expelling 
it will live by itself : since here also, when it wishes to be 
in the inteUigible world, while an inhabitant of earth, 
it dismisses all other concerns. Hence, when it is there, it 

^ It appears from the version of Ficinns, that the words kuI 
rovro TTiQ TiKiioQ dperrjc ^pyov, are wanting in the original in this 
place. 
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remembers but few things of a terrestrial nature; but 
it remembers more of tbem when it is in the heavens. 
And Hercules, indeed, [when in Hades] may speak of his 
own fortitude ; but in the intelligible world, he will con- 
sider these things as trifling, being transferred into a more 
sacred place, and strenuously engaging even above him- 
self, in those contests in which the wise wish to engage. 



xn. 

ON THE GENERATION AND ORDER. OF 
THINGS AFTER THE FIRST, 

V. ii 

I. The one is all things, and yet no one of all. For the 
principle of all is not all things ; but the one is all, because 
aU things run as it were into it, or rather do not as yet exist, 
but will be. How, therefore, [does multitude proceed] from 
the one which is simple, and in which no variety, nor any 
duplicity present themselves to the view ? Is it because 
there was nothing in it, on this account all things are from 
it ? Hence, in order that being might exist, the one is not 
being, but being is the progeny of it, and as it were its 
first-bom. For the one being perfect, in consequence of not 
seeking after, or possessing, or being in want of any thing, 
it becomes as it were overflowing, and the superplenitude 
of it produces something else. That, however, which 
is generated from it is converted to it, and is filled, and was 
generated looking to it. But this is intellect. And the 
permanency indeed of it about the one, produced being ; 
but its vision of the one, intellect. When, therefore, it is 
established about the one, in order that it may see it, then 
it becomes at once intellect and being. Hence, being in the 
same manner as the one produces things similar to itseK, 
through an effusion of abundant power. Its offspring also 
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has the form of it, in the same maimer as prior to this i| 
likewise flowed forth from the one. And this enei^y fro 
eeseoce is aoul, which was generated from intellect pern 
neatly abiding. For intellect also was generated, thtH 
which is prior to it abiding. Soul, however, does not pro 
duce abiding, but being moved generates an image of itself. 
Soul, therefore, looking thither whence it was generated, is 
filled. But proceeding into another and contrary motion, 
it generates an image of itself, viz., sense, and the nature 
which is in plants. Nothing, however, is separated or cut 
off from that which is prior to itself. Hence, also, the soul 
of man is seen to proceed as far as to plants. For after 
a certain manner it proceeds into them, because that which 
is in plants is derived from it. Nevertheless, the whole of 
the human sonl is not in plants, but it is thus ingenerated 
in plants, because it bo far proceeds into an inferior nature, 
having made another hypostasis by its progression into and 
propensity to that which is subordinate; since the soul 
which is prior to this, being suspended from intellect, per- 
mits intellect to abide in itself. 

n. The procession, therefore, of these is from the prin- 
ciple to the extremity, each thing at the same time being 
always left in its proper seat. But that which ia generated 
receivfes another order, which is subordinate. NevertheleBB, 
each thing becomes the same with that which it follows, as 
long as it follows it. When, therefore, soul [i.e. the human 
soul] is ingenerated in a plant, there is one part, viz., the 
part which is in the plant, which is most rash and iusane j 
and as far as to this soul proceeds. But when the eoxd is 
in a brute,' it is led by the sentient power, which then has 

' "When liuman souls," says SalluBt, in Lis golden treatise 
" On tbe Gods and tlie World," " transmigrate Into irrational 
animals, they follow externally, in the eame manner as our ;ire- 
siding dienions attend us in their beneficent operations, 
ratiooal part never becomes the aoul of the irrational i 
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dommion. When, however, it is ingenerated in man, then 
in short, either the motion is in the rational nature, or from 
intellect, in consequence of the soul having its proper 
intellect, and deriving from itself the power of intellection, 
or of being moved. Again, therefore, returning [whence 
we digressed], when some one cuts off either the germina- 
tions, or certain branches of a plant, whither does the soul 
that is in the plant depart? Shall we say, to that from 
whence it came ? For it is not distant by place from its 
source. It is, therefore, in its principle. But if you cut 
off or burn the root, where is the life which was in the 
root ? In soul, not proceeding to another place, but it may 
also be in the same place. It will, however, be in another 
place, if it should run back. But if not, it will be in 
another vegetable nature. For it is not contracted into a 
narrow space. But if it should run back, it will be in the 
power which is prior to it. Where, however, is this power 
situated ? In the power prior to itself. And this again in 
another, as far as to intellect. But not in place. For no 
one of these was in place. And much less is intellect in 
place ; so that neither is soul. Hence, soul being no where, 
in that which is no where it is thus also every where. But 
if soul proceedii^ to the supernal realms, should stop in 
its progression in that which is between, before it has 
entirely arrived at the summit, it wiU have a middle life, 
and will be established in that part of itself. Intellect, 
however, is all these, and yet it is not. It is, indeed, 
because they are from it; and again, it is not, because 
abiding in itself, it gave them to exist. Hence, there is 
an abundant life in the universe, which is as it were extended 
into length, and has each of its parts in a successive order. 
The whole, however, is in continuity with itself, but the 
parts are distinguished by a proper difference, that which 

This doctrine, which originated from Syrianus and Proclus, was 
universally adopted by all the succeeding Platonists. 
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is prior not being destroyed in tliat which is posterior. 
What then is the soul which is ingenerated in plants ? And 
does it generate nothing else than that in which it is ? How 
this is effected, however, must be considered by us, assuming 
for this purpose another principle. 



XIII. 

ON GNOSTIC HYPOSTASES, AND THAT 
WHICH IS BEYOND THEM, 

V. iii. 

I. Is it therefore necessary, that intellect should be in 
itself various, in order that by one of the things contained 
in itself, having surveyed the rest, it may be thus said to 
understand itself, as if it would not be able to be converted 
to, and have an intellectual perception of itself, if it was 
entirely simple ? Or is it also possible for that which is not 
a composite, to have the intellection of itseK? For that 
which is said to perceive itself intellectually because it is a 
composite, and because by one of the things in itself it 
understands the rest, just as if by sense we should appre- 
hend the form ^ of ourselves, and the other nature of the 
body, will not have a truly intellectual perception of itself. 
For in a thing of this kind, the whole will not be known, 
unless that which understands other things that are with 
itself, understands also itself; since otherwise we shall not 
have the object of investigation, viz., that which perceives 
itself, but we shall have one thing perceiving another. It 
is necessary, therefore, to admit that the intellectual per- 
ception of itself is the province of a simple nature, and how 

* The word used here by Plotinus is fiop^fi, which, as we have 
elsewhere observed, pertains to the colour, figure, and magnitude 
of superficies. 

S 
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thia is effected must, if possible, be considered ; or we n 
abandon the opinion that there ia something which tn 
intellectually perceives itself. To abandon, howeTer, tld 
opiuion is not easy, since the rejection of it is attended widS 
many absurditiea. For if we do not admit that to aesig 
this i>ower to the soul is not very absurd, yet not to ascrilN 
it to the nature of intellect is perfectly absurd ; yIz., if n ' 
grant that it has indeed a knowledge of other thi 
but has no knowledge and science of itself. For sense, a 
not intellect, will have an apprehension of things estemalS 
and if you are willing to grant it, this will also be the o 
with the dianoetic power and opinion. But whether intelJ 
lect has a knowledge of these or not, it ia fit to considerfl 
It is evident, indeed, that intellect knows such things i 
are intelligible. Does it, therefore, know these alone, i 
also itself that know these ? And does it thua far knoi 
itself, that it knows these alone, but does not km 
itself is ? Hence, it will perceive that it knows some thingj 
belonging to itself, but it will not know what itself is j 
it will both know the things which are its own, and itse 
And wha,t the mode of this knowledge ia, and how far it| 
extends, must be considered. 

II. In the first place, however, we must inquire concern 
the soul, whether the knowledge of itself ia to be attribute 
to it, what the gnostic power of it ia, and how it subsist! 
"With respect to the sensitive power, therefore, of tl 
we must immediately say that its energy is directed t 
externals alone. For though there is d co-sensation ( 
things which inwardly take place in the body, yet here thij 
apprehension is of things which are external to sense : 
then there is a sensation of the passions which are in 
body. But the power in the soul which reasons, and whuj 
forms a judgment of the phantasms adjacent from ai 
collects and divides them, surveys the impressions as ifl 
were which are derived from intellect, and poaaesBes aboiq 
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these the same power [as intellect]. It likewise assumes 
intelligence, as knowing and adapting new and recently 
acceding impressions to those in itself which are ancient. 
And this knowledge and adaptation, we say, are the remi- 
niscences of the soul. The intellect of the soul, also, stops 
as far as this in its power. [It must be investigated, there- 
fore, whether the reasoning power also,^] is converted to, 
and knows itself, or whether this must be referred to intel- 
lect. For if we attribute a knowledge of itself to this part, 
we must admit that it is intellect; and in this case, we 
must investigate in what it differs from a superior intellect. 
But if we do not grant that it has a knowledge of itself, 
by a reasoning process we must proceed to the intellect 
which is superior, and we must consider what it is for this 
to know itself. And if we grant that this is also the pro- 
vince of the reasoning power, we must investigate what the 
difference is between the two in self-knowledge. For if 
there is no difference, then this our intellect is the highest. 
This dianoetic part, therefore, of the soul, is it converted 
to itseK, or not ? Or has it [only] a knowledge of the im- 
pressions which it receives both from intellect and sense ? 
And in the first place, it must be investigated how it pos- 
sesses this knowledge. 

in. For sense, indeed, sees a man, and transmits the 
figure of him to the dianoetic part. But what does this 
part say ? Perhaps it does not yet say any thing, but only 
knows that it is a man, and there stops. Unless, indeed, 
it should consider with itself, who this is, if it happens 
that it has before met with him, and should say, employing 
memory for this purpose, that it is Socrates. If, however, 
it should also evolve the form of the man, it will then 
distribute into parts those things which it received from 

^ It appears from the version of Ficmus, that it is necessary 
here after the word dvvafin in the original, to supply and read as 
follows : Kftrrirkov apa, €i rb \oyiZ,6fiivov kcu iIq kavrhvf k, X. 
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the imagination. And if it should also say, Is he a good 
man ? it will make this inquiry from the information which 
it derived through sense. But that which it says on this 
occasion, it will now possess from it«elf , containing in itself 
a rule by which it forms a judgment of good. How then 
does it contain the good in itself ? May we not say, so far 
as it is boniform, and is corroborated to the perception of 
a thing of this kind, in consequence of intellect shining 
upon it ? For the pure part of the soul is this, and receives 
the supervening vestiges of intellect. Why, however, is not 
this intellect, but the rest beginning from the sensitive 
power is soul ? May we not say, because it is necessary 
that soul should consist in the discursive energies of reason? 
But all these are the works of the reasoning power. Why, 
however, do we not grant to this part the power of intel- 
lectually perceiving itself, and thus become liberated from 
doubt ? Is it because we assign to it the office of consider- 
ing, and being busily employed about externals; but we 
conceive it to be the province of intellect, to survey both 
itself, and the forms which it contains ? If, however, some 
one should say, what therefore prevents this part from 
considering things pertaining to itself, by another power ? 
He who says this, does not investigate either the dianoetic 
or reasoning power, but assumes a pure intellect. What 
then prevents a pure intellect from existing in the soul ? 
We reply, nothing prevents this. But farther still, it is 
necessary to inquire, whether this pure intellect is some- 
thing belonging to soul?^ We reply, it does not belong to 
the soul, and yet it is our intellect, being different from the 
dianoetic power, and proceeding on its summit. At^the 
same time, however, it is ours, though we must not con- 
numerate it with the parts of the soul. Or we may say, 

^ Both the sense of this passage, and the version of Ficinus 
require that instead of dXX' In Set Xsynv, xj/vxng tovto, we should 
read dXX* In del Xcygiv, ii ri iJ/ux^C tovto ; 
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that it is ours, and yet not ours. Hence we use, and do 
not use it ; but we always employ the dianoetic power. 
And it is ours indeed, when we use it, but not ours when 
we do not use it.^ But what is it to use a pure intellect ? Is it 

^ The intellect which is ours when we use it, and not ours when 
we do not, is a partial intellect of the Minerval series, which is 
proximately participated by dsdmoniacal souls, and illuminates 
ours when we convert ourselves to it, and render our rational part 
intellectual. This in the ** Phsedrus " is said to be the governor of 
the soul, and to be the only thing which perceives real being. But 
the soul also perceives it in conjunction with this intellect, when 
she is nourished by the summit of her reasoning power and by 
science. This intellect, likewise, is spoken of in the ** Timaeus," 
and is denominated intelligence. For it is there said, that true 
being is apprehended by intelligence in conjunction with reason. 
Hence, as Proclus beautifully obswves, " when reason intellectually 
perceives eternal being, as reason indeed, it energizes transitively, 
but as perceiving intellecttuzllyy it energizes with simplicity, under- 
standing each thing as simple, yet not understanding all things at 
once, but passing from some things to others. At the same time, 
however, it perceives each of the things which it sees transitively 
as one simple thing." 

In another part of his Commentary on the " Timaeus " (p. 321), 
he also admirably observes respecting this partial intellect as 
follows : *' What the impartible is in each partial soul {i.e, in a 
soul such as ours) is truly dubious. For it must not be admitted, 
that there is an intellect in each, and this partial. May we not 
say, therefore, that each partial soul is essentially suspended from 
a certain daemon ; and as every daemon has a dsemoniacal intel- 
lect above itself, a partial soul also has this same intellect arranged 
as an impartible essence prior to itself ? Hence, the daemoniacal 
soul participates primarily of this intellect ; but the partial souls 
that are under it, secondarily ; and which also causes them to be 
partial. For each partial soul has the partible as its peculiarity, 
but has the impartible in common with the daemons that are above 
these souls and whose peculiarity is the impartible. Hence, too, 
daemons remain on high, but partial souls at a certain time 
descend, and divide themselves about bodies, as being more adapted 
to these. For if in partial souls, the genus of difference is exu- 
berant, which is the reason why they are not always able to 
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to pronounce ourselyes as becoming either sucli an intelle 
or uontormable to it ? For we are not intellect. We Bubdfa 
therefore, conformable or accordiug to it, the first reasonia 
power being the recipient of it. Tor we are sentient throuj 
aease, and we ourselves perceive sensibly. Are we therefoS 
thua diaaoetically perceived, and do we thus dianoetica" 
energize? Or shall we say that we indeed are reasoni 
beings, and that we intellectually perceive the conceptioH 
which are in dianoia ? For we are this. But the conception 
arising from the energies of intellect, are in such a 
above us, as those arising from the energies of sense a 
beneath us. And we are this peculiarity of soul, viz., 
middle of a twofold power, the worse and the better ; seni 

energize itccording to all tbeir powers, it is necessary that tht 
should be in a. greater degree adapted to a life divisible a" 
body, and in a greater degree be separated from an impartila 
essence ; by this means preserving an analogy to each of t' 
extremes. Just as it is necessary that the most divine of si 
through their similitude to intellect, should in a greater degree p 
exempt from partible natnres, but be more united to the impartin 
essenoQs above them, and from which they are coiinascently n 
pended. They also have an intellectual arrangement among son 
And it is reasonable to suppose, that the intellect of each diemcd 
so far as it is a whole and one, is the intellect of the diemon whij ' 
proximately [Le. immediately] participates it, but tl 
prehends in itself the number of eoula that are under it, and ^ 
intellectual paradigms of them. Each partial ?oul, therefore, Wj 
liave its appropriate paradigm in this inteUect, and not simply tl 
whole of this int«Uect, in the same manner as the dromon whoa 
essentially the leader of these soula. Defining, therefore, i 
accurately, we may say, that the impartible of each partial si 
is the form that is above it, which is cumprehended in thi 
intellect that is allotted the government of the deemoniacal si 
under which each partial hodI is arranged. And thua both % 
assertions are true, viz. that the intellect alone of each of t 
souls ranks among things which are always established o 
and that every partial soul is the medium of the impartible a 
it, and the partible nature posterior to it." 
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being the worse, but intellect the better power. And with 
respect to sense, indeed, it seems that we always grant it to 
be ours ; for we are always sentient ; but this is dubious 
with respect to intellect, because we do not always use it* 
and because it is separate. But it is separate because it does 
not verge to us, but we rather looking on high, tend to it. 
Sense, however, is our messenger, but intellect is our king. 
IV. We also reign when we energize according to it. 
But we energize according to it in a twofold respect ; either 
because letters as it were, which are as laws, are inscribed 
in us by intellect ; or because we are filled with it ; or when 
it is present, are able to see and be sentient of it. We also 
know by such a spectacle, that we are able to learn 
other things through a thing of this kind; so that we 
either learn the nature of the power which knows such an 
object as this, learning by the power itself ; or we become 
a thing of this kind.'* Hence, that which knows itself is 
twofold ; one indeed being the dianoetic part of the soul, 
but the other being superior to this. And, therefore, that 
which knows itself has a subsistence conformable to pure 
intellect itseK. It also intellectually perceives itself through 
this, not as any longer man, but as having entirely become 
something else ; and hastily withdrawing itself to that 
which is on high, it alone draws upward together with it- 
self, the more excellent part of the soul, which . is alone 
able to be winged with intelligence, in order that he who 
possesses it may there deposit what he knew. Does not 
the dianoetic part, therefore, know that it is dianoetic, and 
that it receives the knowledge of things external ; that it 
forms a judgment also of the things which it investigates, 
and this by the rules in itself which it derives from in- 
tellect ? Does it not also know that there is something 

* Instead of kuI ore firj ahrb ati in this place, it is necessary to 
read koI on. firi avrf xpu}fihQa aei. 
^ I.e. We become intellect. 
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better than itself which does not ' investigate, bat poEW 
every thing in itself? If, therefore, it aays that it ii 
intellect, and is the second after, and the image of ii 
leet, having all things aa it were written in itself, as t 
he who writes and has written, will be, who thus ki 
himself, atop as far as to those things? Shall we, howerel 
employing another power, survey intellect knowing i 
or shall we aasumiug it, since it also is ours, and we a 
it, thus both know intellect, and ourselves ? Or is no 
latter of these necessary, if we are to know what that ii 
intellect, for itself to know itself? Then, however,! 
one becomes himself intellect, when dismissing other thi 
pertaining to himself, he beholds intellect through iii4 
lect, and by it also surveys himself, just aa intellect I 
wise beholds itself. 

V. Does intellect, therefore, by one part of itself t 
another part ? In this case, however, one part will 1 
that which sees, but another, that which is seen. Andti 
is not for the same thing to see itself. What then ? 
the whole is a thing of such a kind as to consist o 
parts, so that the perceiver differs in uo respect 
tiling perceived, in this case, the perceiver seeiug that p 
which is the same with itself, will also see itself. For ti 
perceiver does not at all differ from the thing perceiye 
Or may we not indeed in the first place say that : 
division of intellect is absurd ? For how is the divisioa || 
be made? since it cannot be casually. Who likewise ii 
that divides it? Is it he who arranges himself in 1 
order of the perceiver, or he who arranges himself aa t 
thing perceived ? In the next place, how will the perceifl 
know himself, when in perceiving he arranges himself i 
the order of that which is seen ? For that which sees Vi 
le in that which is seen. Or will not t 



' For D Ji)7iJ liere, it is necesaary to reaii ii 
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who thus knows himself, understand himself to be that 
which is perceived, but not that which perceives ? So that 
he will not know all, nor the whole of himself. For that 
which he knows he knows as a thing seen, but not as a 
thing that sees, and thus he will be the perceiver of another 
thing, and not of himself. May he not, however, of him- 
self add, that he is also that which sees, in order that he 
may perfectly know himself ? But if he comprehends in 
himself that which sees, he also at the same time compre- 
hends the things that are seen. If, therefore, in the per- 
ceiver the things perceived are contained, if indeed, they 
are impressions of the things seen, he will not contain the 
things themselves. But if he possesses the things them- 
selves, he does not see them through dividing himself [into 
the perceiver and the thing perceived] ; but prior to the 
division of himself, he both beheld and possessed them. 
If, however, this be the case, it is necessary that contempla- 
tion shoidd be the same with the object of contemplation, 
and intellect the same with the intelligible. For if it is 
not the same, there will not be truth. For unless this is 
admitted, he who is said to possess beings, will only possess 
an impression different from beings, which is not truth. 
For truth ought not to be of another thing, but that which 
it says, that also it should be. Thus, therefore, intellect, 
the intelHgible, and being are one ; and this is the first 
being, and the first intellect, possessing beings ; or rather, 
it is the same with beings. If, however, intelligence and 
the intelligible are one, how on this accoimt does that 
which is intellective intellectually perceive itself ? For in- 
telligence, indeed, as it were, comprehends the intelligible, 
or is the same with it. Intellect, however, which intellec- 
tually perceives itseK, is not yet manifest. But intelli- 
gence and the intelligible are the same ; for the intelligible 
is a certain energy, since it is neither power, nor void of 
life, nor again is its hfe adventitious, nor its intellection in 
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sometluug different from itself, hb in a stos€, or a certaia| 
iTianimate tiling, and it is also the first essence. If, there 
fore, it is energy, and the first energy, intelligence likewi 
will be moat beautiful, and will be essential intelligence 
For intelligence of this kind is moat true, is the fira 
and aubsista primarily, and will therefore be the first ii 
tellect. For this intellect is not in capacity, nor is thiq 
one thing, but intelligence another ; since thus again, thi 
essential of it would be in Capacity. If, therefore, it i 
energy, and the essence of it is energy, it will be one a 
the same with energy. Since, however, being and the il 
telligible are one and the same with energy, all will be t 
the same time one, viz., intellect, intelligence, and the idi 
telligible. If. therefore, the intelligence of it ia t" 
gible, but it is the intelligible, hence it will itself intc 
tually perceive itself. For it will perceive itself by intelB 
gence, which it is, and will understand the intelligibn 
which also it ia. According to each of these, therefor^ 
it will intellectually perceive itself, both so far as it i 
intelligence, and so far as it ia the intelligible, and i 
understand by intelligence, which it is. 

VI. Reason, therefore, demonstrates that there is Si 
thing which properly and principally itself intellectual 
perceives itself. This, however, when it is in soul, inteilt 
tually sees in one way, but in intellect more principa 
For soul, indeed, knows itself, that it is the progeny i 
another thing ; but intellect knows that it is from itaelq 
and what its nature is, and who it is ; and this by i 
natural conversion to itself. For beholding beings it I 
holds itself and beholding is in energy ; and the enei^y H 
itself. For intellect and intelligence are one. With t 
whole of itself also it perceives the whole, and not a p 
by a part. Does, therefore, reason demonstrate it to be 4 
thing of such a kind as to have an energy which is mere 
an object of belief ; or is it indeed necessary that it shou] 
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be such as it is, but that it should not have persuasion ? 
For necessity indeed is in intellect, hut persuasion in soul. 
Hence we investigate as it seems, rather for the purpose of 
persuading ourselves, than to behold truth in a pure in- 
tellect. For as long as we continued on high, and adhered 
to the nature of intellect we were satisfied, energized in- 
tellectually, and contemplated, collecting all things into 
one. For it was intellect that then energized, and spoke 
of itself. But soul was quiet, yielding to the eilergy of 
intellect. When, however, we descended hither, we were 
desirous of producing persuasion in the soul, wishing to 
behold the archetype in an image. Perhaps, therefore, it 
is requisite to teach our soul, how its intellect once beheld 
itself ; and to teach that part of the soul this, which is in 
a certain respect intellectual, and which we assume to be 
dianoetic ; by this appellation latently signifying, that it is 
a certain intellect, or that it is a power through intellect, 
and that it derives its subsistence from intellect. It is fit, 
therefore, that this part should know, that it also knows 
such things as it sees, and such things as it says. And if 
it were the things which it says, it would after this manner 
know itself. Since, however, the things which it sees are 
present with, or are supemally imparted to it from that 
region whence it also originates, it happens to this part 
likewise since it is reason, and receives things allied to 
itself, that by an adaptation of the vestiges which it 
contains, it is enabled to know itself. It may, therefore, 
transfer the image to true intellect which is the same with 
the things that are truly the objects of intellectual percep- 
tion, and which have a real and primary subsistence. For 
it is not possible that such an intellect as this should be 
external to itself. Hence, if it is in and with itself, and is 
[truly] that which it is, it is intellect. But intellect can 
never be deprived of intellect ; so that the knowledge of 
itself is necessarily present with it ; and this because it is 
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in itaelf, and its employmeDt and eaaeace consist in beii 
intellect alone. For this ia not a practical intellect, 
looking to that which pertains to external action, and which 
in consequence of not abidiag in itself , is a certain know- 
ledge of externals. There is. however, no necessity if 
intellect is practic, that it should know itself ; but this ia 
the province of that intellect which is not engaged in 
practical affairs. For appetite is not in pure intellect j but 
this being absent, the consequent conversion to itseK, not 
only demonstrates that the knowledge of itself is reason- 
able, but also necessary. For otherwise what would be the 
Kfe of it, when liberated from action, and established in 
intellect ? 

VII. It may however, be said, that pure intellect be- 
holds deity. But if it is acknowledged that it knows Oroi, 
he who grants this, must also necessarily admit that it 
knows itself. For such things as it possesses from deity it 
knows, and also what he imparts, and what he is able to 
impart. But learning and knowing these things, it will 
likewise through this know itself. For divinity is one of 
the things imparted, or rather he ia all that is imparted. 
If, therefore, intellect also knows him, and learns the 
powers that be possesses, it will likewise know itself to be 
generated from thence ; and that it derives from him all 
that it is able to receive. If, however, it is unable to see 
him clearly, since to see is perhaps the very thing that 
is seen, on this account especially that which remains to It, 
will be to see and know itself, if to see is to be the very 
thing itself which is seen. For what else can we confer 
upon it ? By Jupiter, quiet. The quiet of intellect how- 
ever, is not mental alienation, but is the tranquil energy of 
intellect, withdrawing itself from other things ; since to 
other natures also that are at rest from other employments, 
their own pvoiKT energy remains ; and especially to those 
things whose existence is not in capacity, but in energy. 
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Where, therefore, existence is energy, and there is nothing 
else to which energy is directed, there energy is directed to 
itself. Hence intellect perceiving itself, is thus with itseK, 
and has its energy directed to itself. For if something 
else is suspended from it, that something else is in itself, 
because its energy is directed to Itself. For it is necessary 
that it should first be in itself, and afterwards that 
its energy should be directed to something else, or that 
something else should proceed from it, assimilated to it : 
just as fire, which is first in itself, and has the energy of 
fire, and thus is enabled to produce the vestigie of itself in 
something else. For again, intellect indeed, is energy 
in itself ; but soul is so in proportion as it tends as it were 
internally to its own intellect. But so far as it departs 
from intellect, so far it tends to that which is external. 
And partly indeed, it is assimilated to that from whence it 
came ; but partly, though it becomes dissimilar, yet here 
also it retains a similitude to it, whether it acts, or pro- 
duces. For when it acts, at the same time it contemplates ; 
and when it produces, it produces forms, which are aB 
it were intellections derived from first intelligibles. Hence, 
all things are vestigies of intelligence and intellect, pro- 
ceeding conformably to their archetype; those that are 
near to it, imitating it in a greater degree ; but such 
things as are last preserving only an obscure image 
of it. 

Vm. What kind of intelligible, however, does intellect 
see, and what does it perceive itself to be ? With respect 
to the intelligible indeed, it is not proper to investigate 
such a thing as colour or figure in bodies : for intelligible^ 
are prior to these. And the reason [or productive prin- 
ciple] in seeds which produces these, is not these. For 
these seminal principles also, are naturally invisible, and 
still more so are intelligibles. There is likewise the same 
nature of them and of the things that possess them, after 
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the Bame manner as the reason which its in seed, and s 
which participates of these. The vegetable sonl ho'weTe^ 
does not see the things which it poaaesses : for neither di^l 
it generate these,' but both itself, and the reasons it con 
taiua are an image. But that from whence it came i 
manifest and true, and primary. Hence, also, it is of itself 
and with itself. The vegetable soul however, mJess it pei 
tained to, and was in another thing, would not t 
what it is. For it belongs to an image, since it i 
another thing, to be generated in something different f; 
itself, unless it is suspended from it. Hence, neitlier dot 
it aee as not having aufBcient light for thia purjjose. 
if it should see, since it is perfected in another thingf.S 
it would behold another thing, and not itself. Notbing, j 
however, of this kind takes plaee with pure intellect; buti 
vision ia there, and that which ia visible ia consubaistent € 
with it. Such also is the visible, aa is the vision ; and theil 
vision as the visible. Who is it therefore, that will apeak 'l 
of the visible such as it ia ? He who aeea it. But intellecfe I 
seea it; since in the aensible region also, eight being light,. J 
or rather being united to light, sees light ; for it sees eolonr. 1 
There, however, sight does not perceive through another! 
thing, but through itself, because there is nothing eiternat-1 
to it. With another light, therefore, and not througUi] 
another, it sees another light. Hence, hght seea anothet 
light; and therefore itself beholds itself. This light how- J 
ever, when it ahinea forth in the soul illuminates it, i 
cauaes it to be intellectual. And jn consequence of thia, ] 
the aoul is in itself, similarly with supernal light. If such, J 
therefore, ia the vestige of light ingenei'ated in the soul, by I 
conceiving supernal light' to be of this kind, and to bo J 
still more beautiful and clear, you will approach nearer to 1 
the nature of intellect and the intelligible. For this wheo 4 

' Javta is omitted in the originaL 

' I.e. Intelligible light. 
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it shines forth, imparts to the soul a clearer, but not a 
generative life. For on the contrary it converts the soul to 
itself, and does not suffer it to be dissipated, but causes it 
to love and joyfully receive the splendour which is in it. 
Neither does it impart a sensitive life^ For this looks 
to externals, but does not on this account perceive more 
acutely. He, however, who receives that light which is the 
fountain ^ of truth, beholds as it were more acutely visible 
objects ; but the contrary is not true.'* It remains, there- 
fore, for the soul to assume an intellectual life which is a 
vestige of the life of intellect. For there realities subsist. 
But the life and energy which are in intellect, are the fii'st 
light primarily shining in itself, and a splendour directed to 
itself, which at one and the same time illuminates, and is 
illuminated. This also is that which is truly intelligible, is 
intellect, and the object of intellect, and is seen by itself. 
Nor is it in want of another thing in order that it may see, 
but for the purpose of perceiving is sufficient to itself. For 
that which sees is itself the thing which is seen. This very 
thing also takes place with us, so that the knowledge of it 
by us, is effected through it. Or whence should we be able 
to speak concerning it ? For it is a thing of such a kind as 
to have a clearer apprehension of itself, and we likewise 
more clearly perceive ourselves through it. Through argu- 
ments, however, of this kind, we should elevate our soul to 
it, considering also that our soul and its life are an image ; 
a resemblance, and an imitation of it ; and likewise that 
when it sees intellectually, it becomes deiform, and has the 
form of intellect. And if some one should inquire what 
the nature is of this perfect intellect, which is every intel- 

^ Urjyriv is omitted in the original, but is added from the version 
of Ficinus. 

* Instead of aXXd rovvavriovj it is necessary to read a\X oh 
TovvavTiov, The meaning of Plotinus is, that intelligible light is 
not seen more acutely by the perception of visible objects. 
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lect, and primarily knows itself, suth a one eliould first 
come established in intellect, or Bliould yield tliat energy- 
his soul to intellect, whieh is employed about thinga 
which he retains the memory in himself. But it 
be possible for the soul thus disposed, to show that it'B 
able through itself as an image to behold after a certail 
manner that pure intellect, through [a life] more accurately 
assimilated to it, aa far as a part of the soul ia capable of 
arriving at a similitude to intellect. 

IX. It ia necessary, therefore, as it seems, that the soul 
in order that it may see the most divine part of soul, ought 
to consider what that is which intellect may know. Perhaps, 
however, this may be effected, if you first separate body 
from the man, viz. from yourself. And if after this, you 
separate the soul which faahions the body, and as much as 
possible take away sense, desire and anger, and other trifles 
of this kind, as very much verging to the mortal nature. 
For then, that which remains of the soul, is what we have 
denominated the image of intellect, and which preaervea 
something of its light; so as to resemble the light proxi- 
mate to the sphere of the sun which emanating from, 
diffuses its light about the sun. No one therefore, will 
admit that light to be the sun, which proceeds from, and 
shines about it. For this light originatea from the sun, 
and permanently surrounds it ; but another light always 
proceeds from another prior to it, until it arrives as far aa 
to us and the earth. All the light, however, which ia 
about the sun, must be admitted to be situated in some- 
thing else, iu order that there may be no interval void of 
body after the aun. But soul ia a hght derived from, and 
subsisting about intellect. It also is suspended from intel- 
lect, which it surrounds, and ia not in any other thing. 
Nor ie there any place in which it ia received ; for neither 
is intellect in place. Hence, the light of the sun indeed, is 
in the air ; but soid of this kind is so pure, that it is visible 
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of itself, so that it is seen by itself, and by another soul 
similarly pure. Soul indeed, must reason about [in order 
to perceive] intellect, and must investigate from itself 
what the nature of it is. But intellect beholds itself without 
reasoning about itself. For it is always present with itself. 
But we are present with ourselves and with intellect when 
we tend to it. For our hfe is divided, and consists of 
manv lives. But intellect is not at all in want of another 
life, or of other things ; but what it imparts, it imparts to 
others, and not to itself. For it is not indigent of things 
inferior to itself ; nor, since it possesses the universe, does 
it confer on itself that which is less. Nor does it contain 
first natures in itself as vestiges ; or rather, it does not 
contain, but is itself these very things. If, however, some 
one is incapable of having such a primary soul, which per- 
ceives intellectually with purity, let him assume a doxastic 
soul, and afterwards, from this ascend [to intellect]. But 
if he cannot even assume this, let him employ sense, bring- 
ing with itself more dilated forms : I mean sense in itself, 
together with the things which it is able to contain, and 
which now exists in forms. If some -one however, wishes 
to descend, let him proceed to the generative power, and as 
far as to its effects. Afterwards, let him from hence ascend 
from the last to the last forms, or rather to those that are 
the first. 

X. And thus much concerning these particulars. If, 
however, not ^ only forms that are produced, are in intel- 
lect, for they are not the last of things [when they are 
considered as having an intellectual subsistence] ; but their 
productive forms are the first of things, whence also they 
are first ; — if this be the case, it is necessary, that the pro- 
ducing cause of forms should also be there, and that both 
the productive cause and the forms produced should be 

^ oh is omitted in the originaL 

T 
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one. For if this is not admitted, intellect will again be in 
want of sometliing else. What then, will that which is 
beyond this be again in want? Or is not this, indeed, 
which is indigent intellect ? Will not, therefore, that which 
is beyond intellect see itself ? Or must we not rather say, 
that this is not at all in want of vision ? But of this here- 
after. Now, however, we shall resume what we were before 
discussing. For the speculation is not about a casual 
thing. Again, therefore, we must say that this intellect is 
in want of the vision of itself ; or rather that it possesses 
the perception of itself. And in the first place, it sees that 
it is manifold. In the next place it sees that it is the per- 
ception of something else [i.e. of the intelligible], and 
hence, that it is necessarily perceptive of the intelligible. 
It likewise sees that the essence of itself is vision. For in 
consequence of there being a certain other thing, it is 
necessary there should be vision ; since if there were nothing 
else, vision would be in vain. Hence, it is necessary that 
in intellect there should be more things than one, in order 
that there may be vision. It is also necessary that vision 
should concur with the visible ; and that what is seen by 
intellect should be multitude, and not entirely one. For 
that which is entirely one has not any thing about which 
it may energize ? but being alone and solitary, it is perfectly 
quiescent. For so far as it energizes, it is another and 
another. For if it were not another and another, what 
would it do, or where would it proceed ? Hence it is neces- 
sary that the nature which energizes, should either ener- 
gize about another thing, or be itself something manifold, 
if it intends to energize in itself. If, however, it does not 
proceed into any thing else, it will be quiescent. But when 
it is entirely quiescent, it will not perceive intellectually. 
Hence it is necessary that the nature which is intellective, 
should, when it perceives intellectually, be in two things ; 
and that either one of the two should be external, or that 
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both should be in the same thing, and that intelligence 
should always subsist in difference, and also from necessity 
in sameness. Those things also which are properly the 
objects of intellectual perception are the same and different. 
And again, each of the intelligibles co-introduces with 
itself this sameness and difference. Or what will that per- 
ceive intellectually, which does not contain in itself another 
and another? For if each of the objects of intellectual 
vision is reason,^ it is a multitude. Intellect, therefore, 
will leam that it is itself a various eye, or that it consists 
as it were of various colours. For if it should apply itself 
to the one, and to be impartible, it would be silent. For 
what would it have to say, or discuss about it ? Indeed, if 
it were requisite that the impartible should entirely speak 
of itself, it would be necessary that it should first say what 
it is not. So that thus it would be many in order that 
it may be one ^ [which is absurd]. In the next place, when 
it says " I am ® this thing," if it says tlm thing as some- 
thing different from itself, it asserts what is false ; but if 
as an accident to itself, it says that it is a multitude. Or 
it will say this, lam, lam, and I, I, What then, if it should 
be alone two things, and should say I, and this ? * Will it 
not in this case necessarily be more than two things ? For 
these two are to be considered as different from each other, 
and different in a certain respect. Hence, there will now 
be number and many other things. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that the nature which is intellective, should receive 
another and another, and that the objects of its perception 

^ I,c, If it is a distributed cause. For this is what reason and 
reasoning signify when ascribed to intelligible, and intellectual, or 
divine essences. 

^ For in this case, it would be at least two things ; since in 
addition to the impartible it would have speech. And the duad 
is the first multitude. 

^ Instead of £( /ii) here, it is necessary to read et/ii. 

^ The words nai tovto are omitted in the original. 
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being intelligible, should be various ; for otbei-wise t 
will not be an intellectual perception of, but a contact '4 
it. There will likewise be as it were, an adlieBion i 
inefEable, and without intfillettion, possessing a 
prior to intelligeaue, inteUet-t not jet eiisting, in coi 
quence of that which adheres not perceiving intellectiM 
It ia neceBsary, however, that the nature which sees i^ 
lectually, should not itself remain simple, and esp 
when it perceives itself. Por it will itself divide i 
even though it should be silently intellective. In the ■ 
plaue, that which is entirely simple wDl not be ii 
a busy energy, as it were, about itself. For what will? 
learn by intellectual perception ? Por prior to this percep- ' 
tion, it esiste that which it is to itself. For again, know- 
ledge is a, certain desire and as it were, an investigating 
discovery. Hence, that which ia without any difference ' 
in itself with respect to itself, is quiescent, and investigates 
nothing respecting itself. But that which evolves itself, 
will also be multitudinous. 

XI. Hence this intellect becomes manifold, when it 
wishes to understand that which is beyond int«lIeot. 
Endeavouring, therefore, to come into contact with it u 
with that which is simple, it falls from it always receivings 
another multiplied nature in itself. Heuce, it originates 
from^ it not as intellect, but as sight not jet seeing. But 
it proceeds from it containing in itself that which it has 
multiplied. Hence, it indefinitely desires another thing, 
possessing at the same time a certain phautaem in itself. 
It proceeds, however, receiving another thing in itself,^ 
which causes it to be multitudinous. Por again, it has an 
impression ° of the vision [of that which is beyond itself], 

' For lio^opov here, it is necessary to reatl Hiafnpai: 
* Instead of l-w' abr^ in tliin place, both the sense ami tlie verEdoB 
of FicinnB require that we shonld read Jt' airov. 

^ This iinprebsion is the mte of intellect, the snmniit and as it 
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or it would never become the recipient of it. Thus, there- 
fore, it becomes manifold from the one ; and thus as intel- 
lect it sees itself, and then becomes sight perceiving. This) 
however, is then intellect when it possesses ; and as intel- 
lect it possesses.^ But prior to this, it is desire alone, and 
a formless sight. This intellect, therefore, projects itself 
towards that which is beyond intellect : and when it 
receives it, it becomes [perceptive] intellect. But it is 
always the recipient [of the ineffable], and always becomes 
intellect, essence, and intelligence, when it perceives intel- 
lectually. For prior to this it was not intelligence, in con- 
sequence of not possessing the intelligible ; nor intellect, 
because it was not yet intellective. That, however, which 
is prior to these, is the principle of these, but not as 
inherent in them. For the first principle, or the from 
which, is not inherent in that of which it is the principle, 
but the things of which a thing consists, are inherent in 
that thing. That, however, from which each thing is 
derived, is not each thing, but is different from all things. 
Hence, it is not some one of all things, but is prior to all 
things ; so that on this account, it is also prior to intellect. 
For again, all things are within intellect ; so that for this 
reason likewise, it is prior to intellect. If, also, the natures 
which are posterior to it have the order of all things, and 
on this account likewise it is prior to all things, it is not 
proper that it should be a certain one of those things to 
which it is prior. You must not, therefore, denominate it 
intellect. Hence, neither must you call it the good, if the 
good signifies some one of all things. But if it signifies 
that which is prior to all things, let it be thus denomi- 

were flower of its nature, and a^ vestige of the ineffable. For by 
seeing the ineffable, it becomes stamped as it were with its super- 
essential nature. 

^ Conformably to this, Aristotle says of intellect in his Meta- 
physics, ivkpyn dk tx(av, i.e., " It energizes possessing.' 
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nated. If, therefore, intellect ia intellect beeauae it ltt<J 
multitudiuoua, and the intellection of itself as it were In* 
terrening, though it ia from itself, laultipliea itself, it is 
necessary that the nature which is perfectly simple, asd 
the first of all things, should be beyond intellect. For if 
it poaeesaed intelligence, it woald not be beyond, but 
would be intellect. But if it were intellect, it would also 
be multitude. 

XII. What however hinders [it may be said, the first 
principle of things] from being thus multitude, ao long as 
it is one eaaence ? For multitude here is not composition ; 
but the energies of it are multitude. If, however, the 
energies of it are not essences, but it proceeds from 
capacity into energy, it will not be multitude indeed, yet 
it will be imperfect in essence before it enei^zes. But if 
the essence of it ia energy, and the energy of it is multi- 
tude, its essence will be as multitudinous as its energy. 
We admit, however, that this is the case with intellect, to 
which we attribute the intelleetion of itself ; but we do not 
assert this of the principle of all things. For it is neces- 
sary that prior to multitude there should be the one, from 
which multitude proceeds ; since in every number the one 
is first. Our opponents, however, may say, that this is 
indeed the case in number. For the things which are in fr 
consequent order to unity are compositions ; but what 
necessity is there in beings, that there should be a certain 
one from which the many proceed ? To this we reply, that 
the many without the one would be deriaed from each. 
other, one thing casually proceeding to another, in order 
to the composition of multitude. Hence, they also say, 
that energiea proceed from one intellect which ia simple j 
so that they now admit there is something simple prior to 
energies. And in the nest place, fhey should know that 
energiea which are always permanent are hypoatasea. 
Energiea, however, being hypostases, are different from 
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that from which they proceed ; since this indeed remains 
simple, but that which proceeds from it, is in itself multi- 
tude, and is suspended from its simple cause. For if they 
subsist, that from which they proceed at the same time in 
a certain respect energizing, there also there will be multi- 
tude. But if they are first energies producing that which 
is secondary, nothing prevents that which is prior to the 
energies from abiding in itself, and from conceding 
energies to that which is second, and which consists of 
energies. For that which is prior to energies is one thing, 
but the energies which proceed from it another ; because 
from that not energizing [these derive their subsistence]. 
For if this were not the case, intellect would not be the 
first energy. For [that which is entirely simple] did not 
as it were desire that intellect should be generated, and 
afterwards intellect was generat-ed, this desire subsisting 
between the simple principle, and its offspring intellect. 
Nor in short, did this principle desire. For thus it would 
be imperfect, and the desire would not yet have that which 
it wished to obtain. Nor again, does it partly obtain the 
object of its wish, and partly not. For there is nothing to 
which the extension [of its desire is directed]. But indeed, 
if any thing subsists after it, it subsists in consequence of 
this principle abiding in its accustomed habit. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, in order that something else may subsist, 
that this principle should be every where quiescent in 
itself. For if not, either it will be moved prior to being 
moved, and will perceive intellectually prior to intellectual 
perception, or its first energy wiU be imperfect, being an 
impulse alone. To what, therefore, can it thus be im- 
pelled ? For either we must admit that the energy flowing 
as it were from it, is analogous to the light proceeding 
from the sun, which energy is every intelligible and intel- 
lectual nature, and that this principle being established at 
the summit of the intelligible world reigns over it, without 
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Beparatiog from itself, that wbicli is lonfolded into 1 
from it ; or we must admit that there ia another 1 
prior to this light, which emits its eplendour, perpetua 
abiding in the intelligible, For that which proeeeda fi 
this principle ia not separated from it, nor again, ia i 
same with it. Nor is it a thing of each a kind as notii 
be essence. Nor is it, as it were, blind j bnt it sees t 
knows itself, and is primarily gnostic. The prinei^ 
itself, however, as it ia beyond intellect, so likewise it i 
beyond knowledge. And aa it is not in want of any t! 
it is not in want of knowledge ; but knowledge subsists i 
the nature whicli is next to this. Tor to know i 
certain thing ; but this principle is one without the a 
tion of certain. For if it was a certain one, it would e 
be the one itself. For itself is prior to a certain c 
particular thing. 

xm. Hence, it is in reality inefEable. For of whate 
you speak, you speak of as a certain thing. But of t 
which is beyond all things, and which ia beyond even m.<A 
Tenerable intellect, it ia alone true to assert that it has b 
any other name [than the ineffable], and that it ia 
some one of all things. Properly speaking, however, t 
is no name of it, because nothing can be asserted of j 
We. however, endeavour as much as possible to signify 4 
ourselves something respecting it. But when we i 
doubting, it has therefore no perception nor intellection 4 
itself, and consequently does not know itself, we ought t 
consider this, that when we assert these things, we shotu 
convert ourselves to their contraries. For we make it I 
be multitndinoua, when we admit that it is knowable a 
haa knowledge: and by attributing intellection to it, 1 
make it to be in want of intelligence. But if it subaii^ 
together vrith intellection, intellectual perception will | 
superfluously added to it. For in short, intellection appt 
to be the co-sensatjou of the whole [of that which i 
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lective] many things concurring in one and the same, when 
any thing itself intellectually perceives itself, in which also 
intellection properly so called consists. Each of these 
many, however, is itself one certain thing unattended 
with investigation. But if intelligence is of that which is 
external, it will be something indigent, and not properly 
intellectual perception. That, however, which is perfectly 
simple, and truly self-sufficient, is not in want of any 
thing. But that which is secondarily self-sufficient, being 
in want of itself, is in want of the intellectual perception 
of itself. And that which is indigent with respect to 
itself, produces from the whole of itself the self-sufficient, 
becoming sufficient from all [the particulars of which it 
consists], dwelling with itself, and being conversant with 
itself by intellection ; since co-sensation also, is the sensa- 
tion of a certain multitude, as its name testifies. Intelli- 
gence, likewise, which is prior to sense, converts that which 
is intellective, and which is evidently multitudinous, to 
itself. For if it should alone say this, I am being, it would 
say this, as having discovered that it is so. And it would 
make this assertion reasonably. For being is multitudi- 
nous ; since when it extends itself to that which is simple, 
and says, I am being, it does not meet either with itself, or 
with being. For it does not speak of being as of a stone, 
when it speaks of it truly : but by one word it pronounces 
many things.^ For this existence, which is truly existence, 
is not spoken of as having nothing more than a vestige of 
being ; since this is not being, and therefore may be said 
to have the relation of an image to its archetype. Hence,' 
true being contains in itself multitude. What then ? will 
it not intellectually perceive each of the many it contains ? 
May we not say, that if you wish to assume the solitary 
and alone, you will not have intellectual perception? 

^ Instead of aW ovk elpriKe fiif pi}<TH ^roXXd in this place, it is 
necessary to read aW ovv e'lprjKt k X. 
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Existence itself, however, is in itself luultitudinoue. 
thoiigli you should speak of soniethiug else, that a 
thiug else has existence. If, however, this be the c 
there is something which, is the most simple of aU thi 
it will not have aa intellectual perception of itself, 
it had [it would also have a subsistence somewhersj| 
Neither, therefore, does it intellectually perceive itseK, i 
is there any intellectual perception of it. 

XIV, How, therefore, can we speak of it? We are a 
indeed to say something of it, but we do not speak it. 
have we either any knowledge, or intellectual percepti 
of it. How, therefore, do we speak of it, if we 
possess it P May we not say, that though we 
possess it by knowledge, yet we ai'e not entirely d 
of the possession of it ; but we possess it in such a n 
that we can speak of it, but c-annot speak it T For ■» 
say what it is not, but we cannot say what it is ; so thi 
we speak of it from things posterior to it. We are i 
however, prevented from possessing it, though v 
gay what it is. But in the same manner as those v 
energize enthusiaBtically, and become divinely inspin 
perceive indeed, that they have something greater ii 
selves, though they do not know what it is ; but 
things by which they are excited they speak, and i 
these receive a certain sensation of the moving ; 
which is different from them ; — in this manner also 1 
appear to be affected about that which is perfectly s 

' Tha words witliin tbe brockets iire wanting in the orif 
Hid are supplied from the version of Ficinns. After il y 
therefore, it is requisite to add Ejti aai n-au ilvai. Bnc the m 
of Plotinas in thia place is, that if the must simple of all t 
had an intellectual perception of itself, it would be in ' 
consequently would be someaihere. For an intellectual ( 
because Belf-subBiatent, is said to be in itself. For so far ai 
the cause of, it comprehends itself ; but bo far aa it is a 
comprehended by itself. 
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when possessing n, pure intellect we employ it, and eon- 
elude that this is the inward intellect which is the source 
of esaenee, and of other things which belong to thia 
arrangement. We are sensible, therefore, that the nature 
which is perfectly simple is not these things, but that it is 
something more excellent, more ample, and great, than 
that which we denominate being, because it is also superior 
to reason, intellect, and sense, imparting, bat not being 
these. 

XV. But how does it impart them ? Shall we say by 
possessing, or by not posseasing them ? If, howeyer, it 
indeed possesses them, it is not simple. But if it does 
not possess them, how does multitude proceed from it? 
Tor perhaps some one may admit that one simple thing 
may proceed from it, though even in this case it may be 
inquired how any thing can proceed from that which is 
entirely one. At the same time, however, it may be said, 
that one simple thing may flow from it, in the same 
manner a.s a surrounding splendour from light. But how 
do many things proceed from it? May we not say, that 
what proceeds from is not the same with it ? If, there- 
fore, it is not the same with, it is not better than it. [For 
what is better, or in short, more excellent than the one f 
It is therefore inferior to it. But this is more indigent.] ' 
For what is in a greater degree indigent than ihe one, 
except that which is not one 'i This, therefore, that is 
more indigent is many, At the same time, however, it 
aspires after the one. Hence it is one many. For the one 
saves every thing which is not one ; and every thing is 
what it is through the one. For unless it becomes one, 
though it should consist of many things, it cannot yet be 

' The worda mthin the brackets are supplied from the version 
of Ficinus ; so that in the original, after ouci ye ^\twv, it is neces- 
Bftiy to supply ri yap pi\.TU>v roO ivuc, ij BXiuj tpiiTToy; X")"*'' °P"i 

TOVTO Si ivltioTipop. 
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denosiiuated being. And though it may be possible t 
say what each thing ia, yet thia is only in consequence 4 
each thing being one, and participating of aamencBS. ~' 
however, which has not multitude in itself, is not o 
the participation of one, but is the one ittelf, not f 
another, but because it is this ; from which other thi 
also derive their subsiBtence, some indeed, proximate] 
others remotely. But since that which is next to t 
is characterized by sameness, and is posterior to the o 
is evident that the multitude of it is every where c 
For being multitude at the same time it subsists ii 
nes3, and without separation, because all things in it ezii 
collectively at once [in impartible union]. Eauh also c 
the natures which proceed fi-om it. as long as it participate 
of life, is one many. For it cannot exhibit itself to t 
view as one all. That, however, from which this "originals 
is one all, because it ia a great principle. For the prineipj 
is in reality and truly one. But that which is next t' 
principle, being thus after a manner [exuberantly full o 
and heavy with the one, becomea all things through i 
participation of the one; and whatever it contains is 
all and one. What therefore is this all P la it not tl 
tilings of which ihe one is the principle? But how is 
one the principle of all things ? Ia it not because it is 
saviour of them, causing each of them to be one ? 
it also because it gave subsistence to them ? After fl 
manner therefore? Is it not because it antecedently a 
tained them ? We have however before observed, I 
thus it will be multitude. They are contained in it, thei 
fore, in such a way as to subsist without distinction a 
separation.' But the things contained in the second pti] 
ciple [after the one\ are separated by reason: for they a 
now in energy. The one, however, is the power of S 

' Ab all tilings proceed from die one, lience the one ia all tU^| 
prior to all. 
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things. But what is the mode of this power? For it is 
not said to be in power or capacity in the same manner as 
matter, because it receives : for matter suffers [in conse- 
quence of being passive] ; and thus the power of matter 
has an arrangement opposite to that of efficiency. How, 
therefore, does it produce the things which it has not? 
For it does not produce them casually ; nor having con- 
sidered what it is to do, does it then produce them. It 
has been said, therefore, by us, that if any thing proceeds 
from the one, it is different from it ; but being different, 
it is not one. For this is what the one was. If, however, 
that which proceeds from the one is not one, it is now 
necessary that it should be two things, and should be 
multitude. For it is now same and different, quality, and 
other things. That the offspring of the one, therefore, is 
not one [alone] has been now demonstrated. But that it 
is multitude, and a multitude of such a kind as that which 
is surveyed in what is posterior to it, is deservedly a 
subject of doubt. And the necessity of the subsistence 
of that which is posterior to it, still remains to be investi- 
gated. 

XVI. That it is necessary, therefore, there should be 
something after the first, has been elsewhere asserted by 
us. And, in short, we have said that this which is next 
to the first [principle of things] is power, and an ines- 
timable power. This, likewise, is rendered credible from 
all other things, because there is nothing even among the 
last of things which has not a generative power. Now, 
however, we must say, that in things which are generated, 
the progression is not to the upward, but to the downward, 
and to a greater multitude, and that the principle of par- 
ticulars is itself more simple [than its effects]. Hence, 
that which produced the sensible world will not be itself 
the sensible world, but intellect and the intelligible world. 
Hence, too, that which is prior to the intelligible world. 
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and which generated it, is something more simple than 
intellect and the intelligible world. For that which is 
multitudinous does not originate from multitude, but from 
that which is not multitude. For if the source of it was 
multitudinous, it would not be the principle, but the 
principle would be some other thing prior to it. It is 
necessary, therefore, to refer all things to that which is 
truly one, and which is superior to all multitude, and to 
every kind of [participable] simplicity, if it is truly simple. 
But how is that which is generated from it, multitudinous 
and universal reason, since it is evident it is not itself 
reason ? If however it is not reason, how can reason pro- 
ceed from that which is not ^ reason ? And how can that 
which is bonif orm proceed from the good ? For what does 
it possess in itself that can cause it to be denominated 
boniform ? Is it because it subsists with invariable same- 
ness ? But what does this contribute to the good ? For 
we seek after a sameness of subsistence when good is 
l^resent. Or do we not first investigate that from which it 
is not proper to depart, because it is good ? But if it is 
not good, it is better to abandon the pursuit of it. Is it 
therefore considered by us as boniform, to live abiding in 
good voluntarily, and with invariable sameness ? Hence, 
if intellect is satisfied with living after this manner, it 
evidently seeks after nothing else. It appears, therefore, 
*hsskt a sameness of subsistence is desirable, because what 
present is suflScient, All things, however, being now 
•ient to intellect, to live is desirable ; and this when all 
jB^ are in such a manner present with it, as not to be 
rent from it. But if all life is present with this, and 
^ perspicuous and perfect; in this, soul and every 
«t subsist, and nothing is wanting to it either of life 
ellect. Hence it is sufficient to itself, and seeks after 

^ /i») is omitted in the original. 
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nothing farther. But if this be the case, it possesses in 
itself, that which it would investigate if it were not present. 
It possesses, therefore, in itself the good, or a thing of such 
a kind as we call life and intellect, or something else which 
is accidental to these. If, however, this is the good, there 
will be nothing beyond these. But if the good is beyond 
these, a life tending to this, suspended from it, having its 
subsistence from, and living according to it, will evidently 
be good. For the good is the principle of intellect. It is 
necessary, therefore, that the good should be more excellent 
than life and intellect. For thus intellect, and the life 
which it contains, will be converted to it, since the life of 
intellect possesses in itself an imitation of the good, accord- 
ing to which intellect lives, and this is also the case with 
intellect itself, whatever this imitation may be. 

XVII. What then is better than a most wise, irrepre- 
hensible, and unerring life ? What more excellent than an 
intellect possessing all things ? Or than all life, and every 
intellect ? If, therefore, we should say that the maker of 
these is more excellent, and shoidd relate how he made 
them, and show that nothing better than him can present 
itself to our view, our reasoning will not proceed to any 
thing else, but will stop there. It is necessary, however, 
to ascend, both on account of many other considerations, 
and because self-sufficiency to this intellect is the result of 
all the things of which ^ it consists. But each of these is 
evidently indigent, because each participates of the same 
one, and participates of one in consequence of not being 

^ Instead of Ik iravnav l^w itrriv, it is necessary to read Ik iravnov 
i^ 06 l(TTiv, The necessity of this emendation was not seen by 
Ficinus, whose translation of this part is consequently very erro- 
neous. For how can the sufficiency of intellect consist of an accu- 
mulation of all things externally ? But the translation of Ficinus 
is, ^' tum etiam quia sufficientia huic ex cunctis accumulata pendet 
extriusecus." 
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tlte one itself. What tLen is that of which this inte 
participates, and -which causes it to exist, aod to be a 
things at once ? If, howerer, it causes it to be e 
and the multitude of it is sufficient to itself through i 
presence of the one, and if also it is evidently effective ^ 
essence and self-sufficiency, it will not be e 
beyond this, and beyond aelf-suffioieocy. Is what we ha^ 
said therefore sufficient, or is the soul yet parturient t 
somethiDg else, and in a still greater degree? Ferhapva 
therefore, it is requiaitfi that the soul should now beeomflf 
impelled towards the nne, being filled with parturient c 
ceptions about it. Again, however, let ua try if we cannoj 
find a certain charm for this parturiency. Perhaps, indee 
he will accompHsh this, who frequently enchants himse 
from what has now been sajd. What other new enchaid 
ment, therefore, as it were, is there ? Por the charm whicfl 
runs above all realities, and above the truths which nm 
participate, immediately flies away from him who wishes tt 
speak of and energize discursively about the one ; since iJ 
is necessary that the diacoetic power, in order that it mag 
speak of any thing, should assume another and anotht 
thing. For thus there will he a discursive energy. 
that, however, which is perfectly simple, there if 
diseursive ; but it ia sufficient to come into contact with jj 
intellectually. That, however, which comes into conta 
with it, when it is in contact, is neither able to s 
thing, nor has leisure to speak; but afterwards [when a 
falls off from this contact] reasons about it. Then alsoM 
is requisite to believe that we have seen it, when the » 
receives a sudden hght. For this light is from him, aiu 
is him. And then it is proper to think that he is preseid 
when like another God entering into the house of some oifij 
who invokes him, he fills it with splendour.' For uolefl 

' It is neceasary here to snpply oi'. 

" Plotinufi, in what he liere says, doubtless alludes to the foUowinj 
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lie entered, he would not illuminate it. And thus the soul 
would be without light, and without the possession of 
this God. But when illuminated, it has that which it 
sought for. This likewise is the true end to the soul, to 
come into contact with his light, and to behold him 
through it ; not by the light of another thing ; but to per- 
ceive that very thing itself through which it sees. For 
that through which it is illuminated, is the very thing 
which it is necessary to behold. For neither do we see the 
sun through any other than the solar light. How, there- 
fore, can this be accomplished ? By an ablation of all 
things. 

lines in the 19th book of the " Odyssey," when Ulysses and Tele- 
machus remove the weapons out of the armory : 

*• Minerva preceded them, having a golden lamp, with which 
she produced a very beautiful light; on perceiving which, Tele- 
machus thus immediately addressed his father : father, this 
is certainly a most admirable thing which presents itself to my 
eyes. For the walls of the house, the beautiful spaces between 
the rafters, the fir beams, and the columns, appear to me to rise in 
radiance, as if on fire. Certainly some one of the Gods is present 
who inhabit the extended heaven. But the wise Ulysses thus 
answered him : Be silent, repress your intellect, and do not speak. 
For this is the custom of the Gods who dwell in Olympus.'* 
Homer, therefore, indicates by this, that to the reception of 
divine illumination, silence, and a cessation of all mental energy^ 
are requisite. 



THAT THE NATURE AYHICH IS EEYONE 

BEING IS NOT INTELLECTIVE; 

AND WHAT THAT IS WHICH IS PRIMARILY, AND ALSO; 

THAT WHICH IS SECONDARILY, INTELLECTIVE. , 

V. vi 

One kind of intelligence is the intellectual perception c 
another thing, but another ia the perception of a thing b 
itself, or when a, thing perceives itself ; the latter of whi<4l 
flies in a greater degree from duplicity, or doubleneas in ii 
tellection. Biit the former wishes also to avoid this d 
sity, but is leaa able to accomplish its wish. For it h 
indeed with itself that which it sees, but it is difEerent" 
from itself. Tha.t, however, which intellectually perceives 
itself, is not separated essentially from the object of its 
perception, but being co-existent with it sees itself. 
therefore, become one being. Hence it perceives in a gr 
degree because it possesses that whiiih it perceives, 
also primarily intellective, because that which perceivj 
intellectually ought to be both oue and two. For if H 
not one, that which perceives wUl be one thing, and t 
which ia intellectually perceived another. Hence it i 
not be prim.a,rily intellective, because iu consequence o 
ceiviug the intellectual perception of another thing, i 
not possess that which it perceives, as something beloi 
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to itself ; so that the thing perceived will not be the per- 
ceiver itself. Or if it should possess it as itself, in order 
that it may properly perceive intellectually, two things 
will be one. Hence it is necessary that both should be one. 
Or if there is indeed one thing, but again, this one does not 
consist of two things, it will not possess intelligence ; so 
that neither will it perceive intellectually. Hence it is 
necessary that the nature which is intellective should be 
simple and at the same time not simple. He, however, 
who ascends from soul will in a greater degree apprehend 
that an intellective nature is a thing of this kind. For 
here [i.e. in soul] it is easy to divide, and duplicity may 
here be easily perceived. If some one, therefore, should 
make a twofold light, soul, indeed, according to the less 
pure, but the intelligible of it according to the purer light, 
and afterwards should cause that which sees to be a light 
equal to that which is seen, not having any further occa- 
sion to separate by difference, — ^he who does this, will ad- 
mit that these two are one. And this perceives intellec- 
tually, indeed, because it is two things ; but it sees because 
it is now one thing. Thus, therefore, such a one will appre- 
hend intellect and the intelligible. Hence we, by a reason- 
ing process, have made two things from one. On the con- 
trary, however, it is two things from one, because it intel- 
lectually perceives, making itself tp be two ; or rather 
being two because it intellectually perceives ; and because 
it is one thing [being intellective]. 

II. If, therefore, there is that which is primarily intel- 
lective, and also that which is after another manner [i.e. 
secondarily] intellective, that which is beyond the first in- 
telligent nature, will not perceive intellectually. For it is 
necessary that it should become intellect in order that it 
may have intellectual perception. But being intellect it 
will also have the intelligible. And if it is primarily intel- 
lective, it will have the intelligible in itself. It is not, 
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however, necessary that whatever is intelligible should have 
that which is intellective in itself, and perceive intellec- 
tually. For in this case, it will not only be intelligible, 
but also intellective. But being two things it will not be 
that which is first. Intellect, likewise, which possesses the 
intelligible, could not subsist without the existence of an 
essence which is purely intelligible ; and which with re- 
spect to intellect, indeed, will be intelligible, but with re- 
ference to itself will be properly neither intellective, nor 
intelligible. For that which is intelligible, is intelligible 
to another thing. And intellect which darts itself forward 
by intelligence would have a vacuum, unless it received and 
comprehended in itself the intelligible which it intellectually 
perceives. For it is not intellective without the intelligible. 
Hence it is then perfect when it possesses the intelligible. 
It is necessary, however, prior to its perceiving intellec- 
tually, that it should have with itself a perfect essence. 
Hence, that with which the perfect is essentially ^ present, 
will be perfect prior to intellectual perception. To this, 
therefore, nothing of intellectual perception is necessary. 
For prior to this it is sufficient to itself. Hence it does 
not perceive intellectually. There is, therefore, that which 
is not intellective ; there is also that which is primarily 
intellective; and there is that which is intellective in a 
secondary degree. Farther still, if that which is first per- 
ceives intellectually, something is present with it. Hence 
it is not the first, but that which is second. It is also not 
one, but is now ^ many ; and is all such things as it intel- 
lectually perceives. For if it only intellectually perceived 
itself, it would be many.^ 

' There is an omission in the original here of icar' ovtriav, but 
both the sense and the version of Ficinus require it should be 
inserted. 

2 For itSri here, it is necessary to read ijSrj, 

^ The intelUgible is prior to intelligence ; for the former is 
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III. If, however, it should be said, that nothing hinders 
this same thing which is the first from being many, we 
reply that in these many there will be a subject. For it is 
not possible for the many to subsist, unless the one exists, 
from which, or in which they subsist ; or in short, unless 
there is a one which is prior to other things that are num- 
bered among themselves, and which it is necessary to 
receive itseK in itself alone. But if it subsists in conjunc- 
tion with other things, it is necessary having received this 
with other things, but which at the same time is different 
from them, that we should suffer it to be with other things, 
but that we should also investigate this subject, no longer 
in conjunction with other things of which it is the subject, 
but itself by itself. For that which is the same in other 
things, will indeed be similar to this, but will not be this.^ 
It is necessary, however, that it should be alone, if it is to 
be seen in other things, unless it should be said that the 
being of it has its hypostasis in conjunction with other 
things. Hence, there will not be that which is itself 
simple ; nor will there be that which is composed of 
many things. For since that which is simple has 
no subsistence, neither will that which is a composite 
of many things subsist. For because each simple 

characterized by essence, but the latter by intellect. And being 
is prior to intellect. The intelligible, however, contains in itself 
intellect casually. Hence it has a knowledge which is beyond 
intellect. Much more, therefore, is the ineffable principle of things, 
who is beyond the intelligible, above the possession of intellectual 
perception. For his knowledge like his nature is more impartible 
than every centre, and more ineffable than all silence. For it is, 
if it be lawful so to speak, a darkness which transcends all gnostic 
illumination. Hence by energizing about it, knowledge is refunded 
into ignorance. 

* For the imparticipable or exempt one, is not consubsistent 
with any thing, but the participate one is consubsistent either 
with being, or life, or intellect, or soul, or body. See my transla- 
tion of Proclus' "Elements of Theology." 
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thing is unable to exist, no one certain simple thing sub- 
sisting from itself, hence since that which is multitudinous 
is not able to have an hypostasis by itself, nor to impart 
itseM to another thing, because it has no existence, how can 
there be that which is composed of all things, when it 
must consist of nonentities, which are not merely n^ations 
of a certain thing, but have no subsistence whatever ? If, 
therefore, a certain thing is multitude, it is necessary there 
should be one prior to the many. Hence, if that which is 
intellective is a certain multitude, it is necessary that there 
should not be intellectual perception in that which is not * 
multitude. This, however, is the first [principle of things]. 
In the natures, therefore, posterior to it, there will be intel- 
lectual perception and intellect. 

IV. Farther still, if it is necessary that the good should 
be simple and unindigent, it will not be in want of intellec- 
tual perception. But that which is not necessary to it, will not 
be present with it ; since, in short, nothing is present with it. 
Intellectual perception, therefore, will not be inherent in it, 
because neither will any thing else. Besides, intellect is 
something different from the good. For it becomes boni- 
form by the intellectual perception of the good. Again, as 
in two things where there is one and another thing, it 
is not possible for this one which subsists in conjunction 
with something else to be the one itself ^ but it is necessary 
that the one which is one by itself, should be prior to that 
which is with another ; thus also it is necessary, that where 
a certain one which is in a certain respect simple subsists 
in conjimction with another thing, there should prior to it 
be the one which is perfectly simple, and which has nothing 
in itself of the things contained in that which subsists 
in conjunction with others. For whence could one thing 
be another, unless piior to these that had a separate sub- 

* /i^ is omitted in the original. 
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sistence, from wliicli the thing that is another is derived? 
For that which is simple, cannot be derived from another. 
But that which is multitudinous or two, must necessarily 
be suspended from another thing. Hence, that which 
is first may be assimilated to light ; that which is next to 
it, to the sun ; but that which is the third, to the moon, 
deriving light from the sun. For soul, indeed, has an ad- 
ventitious intellect, which, as soul is of an intellectual 
nature, colours it [with a light derived from the good]. 
Intellect, however, contains in itself an appropriate light of 
its own ; for it is not light alone, but that which is illumi- 
nated essentially. But that which imparts this light, 
since it is not any thing else, is a simple light, affording to 
intellect the power of existing that which it is. Why, 
therefore, should this simple light be in want of any thing ? 
For it is not the same with that which is in another ; 
since that which is in another is different from that which 
subsists itself by itself. 

V. Farther still, that which is multitudinous will seek 
itself, and will wish to verge to and be co-sentient of itseK. 
Where, however, will that which is entirely one proceed to 
itself ? And where will it be in want of co- sensation ? For 
this same thing is more excellent than all co- sensation and 
intellection. For intellectual perception is not the first of 
things, either with respect to existence, or dignity of 
nature ; but it is the second thing, and generated posterior 
to the subsistence of the good. As soon as generated, also, 
it moved itself towards the good. But being moved 
towards, it also knew it. And intellectual perception is 
this, viz, a motion towards the good, and an aspiration after 
it. For desire generated intelligence, and is consubsistent 
with it. For sight is the desire of seeing. The good, 
therefore, is not at all in want of intellectual perception. 
For there is not any thing else beside itself which is 
the good of it; since when that also which is different 
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from ike good intolleotually perceives it, it does this in c 
Bequeace of being bonifonn, and posaeasiug a similitude a 
the good. It likewise intellectually perceives that wliich 1 
sees, as good and desirable to itseU ; and iu consequeace S 
receiving aa it were the imagination of good. And if it 1 
always thus affected, it ia alway this [i.e. it is always h 
form]. For again, in the intellection of itself, it accidt 
ally perceives the good. For looking to the good, it i 
lectually sees it, and also sees itself energiaiug. 
energy of all things is directed to the good. 

VI. If, therefore, these things are rightly asserted, i 
telligence will have no place whatever in the good. For tl 
good which is present with an intellective ' nature i 
ferent from the good itself. Hence the good is unenergt 
For why is it necessary that energy should energize ? 
in short, no energy whatever has again energy. But i 
other energies which are directed to another thing, we a 
bute something else, it is however necessary, that the fi 
energy from which other energies are suspended, should h 
that very thing which it is, and that nothing else should Tj 
added to it. An energy, therefore, of this kind is nc 
tellectnal perception. For it does not possess that a 
it intellectually perceives ; since it is the first enei^. 
the next place, neither does intelligence intellectual 
perceive, but that which possesses intelligence, 
therefore, two things take place in that which pereeiw 
intellectually. But that which is first is by no means t 
Farther still, the truth of this may be seen in a still g 
degree by him who considers how this twofold nature s 
sists in every thing wliich ia more clearly intellective, 
we say, indeed, that beings as beings, that each thing ii 
[by itself,] and truly existing beings, are iu the intelligitil 



' Instead of rA vobv t 
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place ; and this not merely because some things abide in- 
variably the same in essence, but others, and these are such 
as are in the sensible region, continually flow and are not 
permanent.^ For perhaps there are some things in 
sensibles of a permanent nature. But we assert this of 
intelligibles, because they possess the perfection of exist- 
ence. For it is necessary that the essence which is primarily 
so called, should not be the shadow of existence, but should 
have the fulness of being. Existence, however, is then 
full, when it receives the form of intellectual perception, 
and of life. Hence, in [real] being, to perceive intel- 
lectually, to live, and to exist, are consubsistent. If, there- 
fore, it is being, it is also intellect, and if it is intellect it 
is being. And intellectual perception is simultaneous with 
existence. Hence, to perceive intellectually is many things, 
and not one thing. It is necessary, therefore, that with the 
nature which is not a thing of this kind, there should not 
be intellectual perception. Hence, among the several 
forms contained in true beings, there are man, and the 
intellectual perception * of man ; horse, and the intellectual 
perception of horse ; the just, and the intellection of the 
just. Hence too, all things there are double, and the one is 
two. And again, two passes into one. But that which is 
the first of things is not either of these ; nor does it con- 
sist of all the things which are two ; nor is it, in short, two. 
It has been, however, elsewhere shown by us, how two de- 
rives its subsistence from the one. But since the one is 
beyond essence, it is also beyond intellectual perception. 
There will be no absurdity therefore, in asserting that the 
one does not know itseM, For being one it does not possess 
with itself that which it may learn. But neither is it 
necessary that it should know other things. For it 



^ Instead of ov vtvti here, it is necessary to read ov fikvst. 

^ It is requisite here, to supply the words avOpuiirov vorimQ nai. 
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imparts to them sometliing better and greater than the 
knowledge of them ; and this is the good of other things. 
But it rather imparts to them the ability, as much as 
possible, of coming into contact with it in the same 
thing. 



XV. 
ON THE GOOD, OR THE ONE. 

VI. ix. 

I. All beings are beings through the one, both such as are 
primarily beings, and such as in any respect whatever are 
said to be classed in the order of beings. For what would 
they be, if they were not one? For if deprived of unity, 
they are no longer that which they were said to be. For 
neither would an army, or a choir, exist [as such], unless 
each of them was one. Nor would a herd exist, if it were 
not one. But neither would a house or a ship have an 
existence, unless they possess the one ; since a house is one 
thing, and also a ship, which one if they lose, the house 
will no longer be a house, nor the ship a ship. Continued 
magnitudes, therefore, unless the one is present with them, 
will not have an existence. Hence, when they are divided, 
so far as they lose the one, they change their existence. 
The bodies, also, of plants and animals, each of which is 
one, if they fly from the one, in consequence of being broken 
into multitude, lose the essence which they before possessed, 
no longer being that which they were, but becoming instead 
of it other things, and continuing to be these so long as 
they are one. Health, likewise, then has a subsistence, 
when the body is congregated into one [i.e., when it 
possesses symmetry], and beauty then flourishes when the 
nature of the one confines the parts of the body. Virtue 
also exists in the soul when the soul tends to unity, and is 



united in one concord. Since, therefore, the soul conduct 
all things t« one, bj fabrica,tiDg, fashioning, forniing a 
co-a,rrang;ing them, ia it necessary to assert when ■? 
arrived as far as to soul, that she supplies the one, and tht 
she ia the one itself? Or mast we not say, that as when b. 
imparts other things to bodies, such as morphe and f 
ia not herself which she imparts, but things different fi 
herself, thua also it is requisite to think if she impi 
the t»ie, that she imparts it as something different f 
herself ; and that looking to the one, she causes each oi 
productions to he one, in the same manner as looking ti 
man, she fabricates man, assuming together with man ii 
one contained in man.' For of the things which are c 
nominated one, each ia in such a manner one as is t' 
which it possesses," So that things which are i 
degree beings, possess in a less degree the one; but thai 
that have more of entity have also more of the one. Mt 
over, soul being difEerent from the one, possesses more o 
in proportion aa it is more truly soul, yet is not the one itt 
For soul is one, and in a certain I'espect the one which ^ 
possesses is an accident. And these are two things, soul 
and one, in the same manner as body and one. 
iudeed which is decrete multitude, as a choir, is i 
remote from the one, but that which ia continuous is 
to it. But soul which has more alhance with, participate 
more abundantly of the one. If, however, because e 
cannot esast unless it is one, it should be said that soul ai 
the one are the same, we reply in the first place, that o 

' Tha origiuftl here is defectivB, wliich deBcieney may t 
plied from the veraion of Ficinua, by reading fiontp nai TpJf rii-^ 
jiKiirovaai' aiiBptairov lijfiioepfu, instead of uiirntp itai wpo^ Sp8 

' I.e. The natare of its being depends on the natnre of t 
unity which it participates ; so that iltt l>eing ia more or 
lent according oa this unity partakes in a greater or les) 
the one itself. 
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tliiiigs also are what they are in conjunction with being 
one, but at the same time the one is difEerent from them. 
For body and one are not the same ; but body participates of 
the one. In the next place, each soul is a multitude, though 
it does not consist of parts. For there are many powers in 
it, viz., those of reasoning, appetition, and apprehension, 
which are connected by unity as by a bond. Soul, therefore, 
being itself one imparts the one, to other things. But she 
also suffers [i.e. participates] this one from something else. 
II. Shall we say, therefore, that in each of the things 
which subsist according to a part, the essence of it and the 
one are not the same? In true being indeed, and true 
' essence, essence, being, and the one, are the same. So that 
he who discovers being in these, will also discover the one, 
and will find that essence itself is the one itself. Thus, for 
instance, if essence is intellect, the one also is here intellect, 
viz., an intellect which is primarily being, and primarily 
one. And when it imparts existence to other things, thus, 
and so far as it imparts this, it also imparts the one. For 
what else besides intellect and being, can the one of these 
be said to be ? For either the one is the same with being, as 
a man is the same thing as one man ; or it is as a certain 
number of each thing, as when you speak of a certain two. 
And thus the one is asserted of a certain thing alone. If, 
therefore, number pertains to beings, it is evident that the 
one also pertains to them : and what it is must be inves- 
tigated. But if the one is nothing more than the energy 
of the soul attempting to number, the one will have no 
existence in things themselves. Eeason however has said, 
that whatever loses the one, loses entirely at the same time 
its existence. It is necessary, therefore, to consider whether 
each thing that has a being, and each thing that is one are 
the same, and whether in short, being and the one are the 
same. If, however, the being of each thing is multitude, 
but it is impossible for the one to be multitude, each of 
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these nill be different from tbe otfa«r. Haa. t1 
an animal, ia rati(qial, and haa maoT paits, and tliiaian] 
tode is bound together br unitT. Hence, man is oiu 
and imitT another ; smce the former is partible, bul 
latter impartible. MoreoTer, being wluch lants as a n 
and contains all beings in itself, will rather be man; b 
[than one], and will be different &onL llu one. 
aeaumption and participation, it ipll possess Ike one. 
likewise, has life and intellect: for it is not deprired i 
life. Hence, being is many things. If also it ii 
it is thus again necessary that it should be multitadinoasa 
and this in a still greater degree, if it comprehends ii 
forms or ideas. For idea is not onity, bat is rathej 
number. And this ia true both of each idea, and of t 
which is all ideas coUectively. Idea, likewise, is in sue 
manner one, as the world is one. In short, the one is tlw J 
first of things, but Intellect, forms, and being are not Ota J 
first. For each form consists of many things, and ia ■ 
composite, and posterior. For those things from whielt;^ 
each form consists hare a priority of subsistence. 
that it is not possible that intellect can be the first of thing^.] 
is evident from tbe following considerations. It is neceBearjT t 
that intellect should consist in intellectual perception ; s 
that the most excellent intellect, and which does not loofc] 
to what is eitemal to, should intellectually perceive t 
which is prior to itself. For being converted to itse" 
is [at the Hame time] converted to the principle of i 
And if indeed it is both inteilective and intelligible, it 
be twofold and not simple, and therefore not the one. Bnti 
if it looks to Bometbing different from itself, it will entirely i 
look to that which is more excellent than, and prior toj 
itself. If, however, it both looks to itself, and to t 
which is better than itself, it will thus also be 
And it is requisite to admit that such an intellect as tl 
is present indeed with the ijood, and with that which i 
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first, and that it beholds it. It likewise associates with, \ 
and intellectually perceives itself, and knows that it is / 
itself all things. By no means, therefore, since it is thus 
various, is it the one. Neither, therefore, will the one be 
all things ; ^ since if it were, it would no longer be the one. 
Nor is it intellect. For thus it would be all things ; intel- 
lect being all things. Nor is it being. For being like- 
wise is all things. 

III. What then will the one be ; and what nature will it 
possess ? Or may we not say tHaFit is not at all wonderful, 
it should not be easy to tell what it is, since neither is it 
easy to tell what being is, or what form is. But our 
knowledge is fixed in forms. When, however, the soul 
directs its attention to that which is formless, then being 
unable to comprehend that which is not bounded, and as it 
were impressed with forms by a former of a various nature, 
it falls from the apprehension of it, and is afraid it will 
possess [nothing from the view]. Hence, it becomes weary 
in endeavours of this kind, and gladly descends from the 
survey frequently falling from all things, till it arrives at 
something sensible, and as it were rests in a solid substance ; 
just as the sight also, when wearied with the perception of 
small objects, eagerly converts itself to such as are large. 
When, however, the soul wishes to perceive by itself, and 
sees itself alone, then in consequence of being one with the 
object of its perception, it does not think that it yet 

^ It is well observed by Damascius in his MS. treatise Trtpi 
dpx^^Vf that neither the one nor all things accords in reality with 
the nature of the one. For these are opposed to each other, and 
distribute our conceptions. For if we look to the simple and the 
one, we destroy its immensely great perfection : and if we con- 
ceive all things subsisting together, we abolish the one and the 
simple. But this is because we are divided, and look to divided 
pecuUarities. In short, so far as it is ^Ae one, it is exempt from all 
things, and is without any multitude; but so far as it is the 
principle of all things, it is all things prior to all. 
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possesses that which it investigates, because it is not 
different from that which it intellectually perceives. At 
the same time, it is requisite that he should act in this 
manner, who intends to philosophize about the one. Since, 
therefore, that which we investigate is one, and we direct 
our attention to the principle of all things, to tTie good, and 
the first, we ought not to be far removed from the natures 
which are about the first of things, nor fall from them to 
the last of all things, but proceeding to such as are first, 
we should elevate ourselves from sensibles which have an 
ultimate subsistence. The soul, likewise, should for this 
purpose be liberated from all vice, in consequence of 
hastening to the [vision of the] good ; and should ascend 
to the principle which is in herself, and become one instead 
of many things, in order that she may survey the principle ' 
of all things, and the one. Hence it is requisite, that the 
soul of him who ascends to the good should then become 
intellect, and that he should commit his soul to, and 
establish it in intellect, in order, that what intellect sees, 
his soul may vigilantly receive, and may through intellect 
survey the one ; not employing any one of the senses, nor 
receiving any thing from them, but with a pure intellect, 
and with the summit [and as it were, flower] of intellect, 
beholding that which is most pure. When, therefore, he 
who applies himself to the survey of a thing of this kind, 
imagines that there is either magnitude, or figure, or bulk 
about this nature, he has not intellect for the leader of the 
vision ; because intellect is not naturally adapted to per- 
ceive things of this kind, but such an energy is the energy 
of sense, and of opinion following sense. But in order to 
perceive the one, it is necessary to [receive from intellect a 
declaration of what intellect is able to accomplish. Intel- 

^ For &px^v here, it is necessary to read npxriQ ; and it is also 
requisite to alter the punctuation conformably to the above trans- 
lation. 
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lect, however, is able to see either things prior to itself, or 
things pertaining to itself, or things effected by itself. 
And the things indeed contained in itself, are pure ; but 
those prior to itseK are still purer and more simple ; or 
rather this must be asserted of that which is prior to it. 
Hence, that which is prior to it, is not intellect, but some- 
thing more excellent. For intellect is a certain one among 
the number of beings ; but that is not a certain one, but is 
prior to every thing. Nor is it being ; for being has, as it 
were, the form of the one} But that is formless, and is even 
without intelligible form. For the nature of the one being j 
generative of all things, is not any one of them. Neither, 
therefore, is it a certain thing, nor a quality, nor a quantity, \ 
nor intellect, nor soul, nor that which is moved, nor again I 
that which stands still. Nor is it in place, or in time ; but is 
by itseK uniform, or rather without form, being prior to 
all form, to motion and to permanency. For these subsist 
about being which also cause it to be multitudinous. 
Why, however, if it is not moved, does it not stand still ? 
Because it is necessary that one or both of these should 
subsist about being. And that which stands still, stands 
still through permanency, and is not the same "with it. 
Hence permanency is accidental to it, and it no longer 
remains simple. For when we say that the one is the 
cause of all things, we do not predicate anything as an. 
accident to it, but rather as something which happens to 
us, because we possess something from it, the one in the 
mean time subsisting in itself. It is necessary, however, 
when speaking accurately of the one, neither to call it that, 
nor this. But we running as it were externally round it, 
are desirous of explaining the manner in which we are 

^ Instead of rot) ovtoq here, it is necessary to read tov hoc. For 
it is absurd to suppose Plotinus would say, tJiat being has as it 
were the form of being, and yet Ficinus so translates it : ** Nam 
ens velut formam ipsam entis habet." 

X 
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aff<«t«d about it- And at one time, indeed, we draw near 
to it. but at another time fall from it, hy our doubti 
about it. 

IT. In this affair, however, a doubt esj^cially ariEes, 
bi>rati9e the pen-eption of the highest God ie not effected 
bv st-ience. nor bv intelligenc*, like other intelligiblea, but 
br tho presence of him, which is a mode of knowledge 
Bii|>erior to that of seience. But the soul euffera on 
a|ioataaT from Me one, and is not entirely one when it 
rwwivea scientific knowledge. For science is reason, and 
reason is multitudinous. The soul, therefore, io this case. 
deviates from the one, and Falls into number and multitude. 
Honce it is necessary to run above science, and in no 
res)>ect to depart from a subsistence which ie profoundly 
ouo ; but it is requisite to abandon science, the objects rf 
gcience, every other thing, and every beautiful spectacle. 
For eVHry thing beautiful is posterior to the supreme, and 
is derived from him, in the same maaner as all diurnal 
light is derived from the sun. Hence Plato sars, he is 
iieilher effable, nor to be described by writing. W^e speak 
however, and write about him, extending ourselves to him, 
and exciting others by a reasoning process to the vision of 
him ! pointing out, as it were, the way to him who wishes 
to behold something [of Uia ineffable nature]. For doctrine 
extends as far as to the way and the progression to him. 
But the vision of him ia now the work of one who is boE- 
citoUB to perceive him, He, however, wlU. not arrive at the 
vision of him, and will not be affected by the survey, nor 
will have in himself as it were an amatory passion from 
the view, (which jiassion causes the lover to rest in the 
object of his love) nor receive from it a true light, which 
surrounds the whole soul with its splendour, in consequence 
of becoming nearer to it ; he, I aay, will not behold this 
light, who attempts to ascend to tlie vision of the supreme 
while he is drawn downwards by those things which are 
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an impediment to the vision. He will likewise not ascend 
by himself alone, but will be accompanied by that which 
will divulse him from the one, or rather he will not be 
himself collected into one. For the one is not absent from 
any thing, and yet is separated from all things ; so that it 
is present, and yet not present with them. But it is 
present with those things that are able, and are prepared 
to receive it, so that they become congruous, and as it 
were pass into contact with it, through similitude and a 
certain inherent power allied to that which is imparted by 
the one. When, therefore, the soul is disposed in such a 
way as she was when she came from the one, then she is 
able to perceive it, as far as it is naturally capable of being 
seen. He, therefore, who has not yet arrived thither, but 
either on account of the above-mentioned obstacle is de- 
prived of this vision, or through the want of reason which 
may conduct him to it, and impart faith respecting it ; 
such a one may consider himself as the cause of his 
disappointment through these impediments, and should 
endeavour hy separating himself from all things to he alone. 
But with respect to arguments in the belief of which he is 
deficient, he should conceive as follows : 

V. Whoever fancies that beings are governed by fortune 
and chance, and are held together by corporeal causes, is 
very remote from God, and the conception of the one. Our 
arguments, likewise, are not addressed to these, but to those 
who admit that there is another nature besides bodies, and 
who ascend [at least] as far as to soul. It is necessary, 
therefore, that these should be well acquainted with the 
nature of soul, both as to other things, and to its being 
derived from intellect; from which also participating of 
reason, it possesses virtue. After these things, however, 
he should admit the subsistence of another intellect, 
different from that which reasons, and which is denomi- 
nated rational. He should likewise consider reasonings to 
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subsist now a^ it were in interval and motion, and scieE 
to be auch-like reasons in the soul, with an [eToWed] A 
manifest Bubeiatence ; in consequence of intellect whlet 
the cause of sciences being now infnscd into the i 
Hence in thia case, the soul has as it were a sensible p 
ception of intellect, through apprehending it incumbent 
on soul, and containing in itself the intelligible world, & 
tranquil intellect, and a quiet motion, and having and 
being all things, — a multitude without separation, and 
again a separate multitude. For it is neither separated 
like the reasons [i.e. forms or ideas in the human soul] 
which are perceived by our intellect one at a time,' [and 
not simultaneously,] nor is it a confused multitude. For 
each of the forms contained in it proceeds separate from 
the rest ; in the same manner as in the sciences, where all 
thing's subsisting in an impartible nature, at the same 
time each is separate from the rest. This multitude, there- 
fore, subsisting at once is the intelligible world, which is 
immediately united to the first principle of things, and 
which the same reason that demonstrates the existence of 
soul says has a necessary subsistence. This, however, has 
a more principal subsistence than soul, yet is not the first 
of things, because it is not [profoundly] one, and simple. 
But the ove, and the principle of all things, is simple. 
Hence that which is prior to the most honourable thing; 
among beings," if it is necessai^ there should be something 
prior to intellect, which wishes indeed f« be one, yet is not 
one, but has the form of one, because intellect is not in 

' In the originaJ, ubti yip fmciKpiroi iis o'l \iyai oi >Jji) to? tv 
vaoufiiroi, which Ficinus not underatantling has erroneoUBly trans- 
lated as follows ; " Neque enim diecernitnr sicut rationes in pro- 
batione eolent, sed tanquain rationes jam Becundam naiini 'luidd&m 
excoKit'aDte." For the hiunan intellect perceives only one form or 
idea at a, time ; but a, divine intellect sees all forms at odcc. 

" Instead of tA Ei) irpb roD iv Toic ub S' Tifinuraroti here, it ie neces- 
sary to read ro S/i irpe mi iv tocc aiaii- Tifiuiirarvv. 
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itself dispersed, but is truly present with itself, and does 
not, in consequence of its proximity to the one, divulse 
itself, though in a certain respect it dares to depart from 
the one ; — that, I say, which is prior to intellect and is the 
one, is a prodigy, and is not being, lest here also the one 
should be predicated of another thing, to which no name 
is in reality adapted. But if it is necessary to give it a 
name, it may appropriately be called in common one, yet 
not as being first something else, and afterwards one. It 
is indeed on this account difficult to be known ; but is 
principally to be known from its offspring essence. And 
intellect leads to essence. The nature also of the one is 
such, that it is the foimtain of the most excellent things, 
and a power generating beings, abiding in itself without 
diminution, and not subsisting in its progeny. But we de- 
nominate it the one from necessity, in order that we may 
signify it to each other by a name, and may be led to an 
impartible conception, being anxious that our soul may be 
one.^ We do not, however, here speak of the one and the 
impartible in such a way as when we speak of a point or 
the monad. For that which is after this manner one, is 
the principle of quantity, which could not subsist unless 
essence had a prior existence, and also that which is ante- 
cedent to essence. It is necessary therefore to project the 
dianoetic power to these ; but we should consider the monad 
and a point as having an analogical similitude to the one, 
on account of their simplicity, and their flying from multi- 
tude and division. 

yi. How, therefore, can we speak of the one, and how 
can we adapt it to intellectual conception ? Shall we say 
that this may be accomplished, by admitting that it is 
more transcendently one than the monad and a point? 
For in these, indeed, the soul taking away magnitude and 

^ Instead of Kai Trjv ypvxrjv 'iv ov OeXovteq in this place, it is 
requisite to read xai rfiv ^vxt)v sv elvcu BkXovrig, 
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the multituJe of number, ends in that which is a 
and fixes iteelf in a certain thing which is indeed impt 
ible, but which was in a partible nature, and is 
thing different from itaeH. But the one ia neither ii 
thing, nor in that which is partible. Nor ia it ii 
in the same way as that which is smaUeat. For it ii 
greatest of aU things, not in magnitude, but in power. 
that it is without magnitude in power. For the natiq 
also wbiuh are [immediately] poaterior to it, a: 
in powers, and not in bulk. The principle of aU i 
likewise must he admitted to be infinite, not because b 
magnitude or number which ca,nnot be passed o 
because the power of him is incomprehensible.' Fori* 
you conceive him to be intellect or God, he is more [ei 
lent] than these. And again, when by the dianoetic p 
you equalize him with tte one, or conceive him to be Go! 
by recurring to that which is most united in your iutellefl 
tual perception, be even transcends these appellatioOl 
For he ia in himself, nor is any thing accidental to h 
By that which ia sufficient to itself also the imity of t 
nature may be demonstrated. For it is necesaary that t! 
principle of all things should be most aufiicient 1: 
other things, and to itself, and that it should also \. 
un-indigent. But every thing which is multitudinous a 
not one, is indigent; since conaiating of many things ii 
not one. Hence the essence of it requires to be o 
the one is not in want of itself. For it is the one 
over, that which ia many, is in want of aa many thinga ; 
it ia. And each of the thinga that are in it, i 
in conjunction with others, and is not in itsel: 
of other thinga ; and thus a thing of this kind exhibits ii 
digence, both according to parts and according to the w 
If, therefore, it is necessary there ahould he somethin 

' For TTepiAijTrTip here, it is necessary to renJ awtpikiiirTip, 
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t^t BulKcient to itself, it is necessary there 
^ one, which alone is a thing of B,uch a kind, 
be indigent with reference to itself, nor with 
aiother thing.' For it does not seek after any 
r that it may be, nor in order that it may be 
ent condition, nor that it may be there estab- 
r being the cause of existence to other things, 
i-iving that which it is from others, nor its hapjji- 
, addition can be made to it external to itself ? 
) happiness, or the excellency of ita condition, is 
dental to it. For it is itself [all that is sufficient to 
There is not likewise any place for it. For it is 
,. want of a foundation, as if it were not able to sua- 
itself. For that which is eBtabUshed in another thing 
inanimate, and a falling mass, if it is without a founda- 
n. But other things are established on account of the 
'one, through which also they at the Bame time subsist, and 
have the place in which they are arranged. That, however, 
which seeks after place is indigent. But the principle is 
not indigent of things posterior to itself. The principle, 
therefore, of all things is unindigent of all things. For 
that which is indigent, is indigent in consequence of 
aspiring after its principle. But if Ike one was indigent 
(if any thing it would certainly seek not to be the one ; so 

Ab, however, a. tiling cannot be said to lie a principle or oaneo 
without tlie snbaifitenco of the ihinga of which it is the principle or 
cause ; hence the one, bo fax aa it is a principle or cause, will he 
indigent of the snbxistence of these. "Indeed." as Daniascius 
sayB, " how is it possible it ahould. not be indigent so for as it is 
me? Jast as it is all other things which proceed from it. 
For the indigent alsoia something belonging to all things." Henc» 
there is aomelbing even be;ond the mte, which ha« no kind of ' 
indigence whatever, wMcii is in every respect incapable of being j 
apprehended, and about wliieli we must be perfectly silent. See 
the Introduction to my ■* Plato," and the additional notes t« the j 
3rd Volume of it. | 
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that it would be indigent of its destroyer. Every thi 
however, which is said to be indigent, is indigent of a 
condition, and of that which preserves it. Hence to ( 
one nothing ia good, and, therefore, neither is the wish f 
any thing good to it. But it iB guj>er-good. And it is n 
good to itself, bnt to other things, which are able to part 
pate of it. !Nor does the one possess int-elligence, li 
should also possess difference ; nor motion. For it is 
to motion, and prior to intelligence. Por what is 
which it will intellectually perceive ? Shall we say it 
Prior to intellection, therefore, it will be ignorant, and ^ 
be in want of intelligence in order that it may know ii 
though it is sufficient to itself. It does not follow, I 
ever, that because the one does not know itself, and d 
not intellectually perceive itself, there vrill be ignorance i] 
it. For ignorance takes place where there is diyeraity, s 
when one thing is ignorant of another. That, howev^ 
which is alone neither knows any thing, nor has any thi 
of which it is ignorant. But being one, and associatij 
with itself, it does not require the intellectual perception 
itself J since neither is it necessary, in order that youn 
preserve (he one, to adapt to it an association with i 
But it is requisite to take away intellectual perception, ai 
association with itself, and the knowledge of itself, i 
other things. For it is not proper to arrange it accc 
to the act of perceiving intellectunlly, but rather accc 
to intelligence. For intelligence does not perceive inte 
tually. but ia the cause of intellectual perception to ai 
thing. Cause, however, is not the same vrith the 
caused. But the cause of all things is not any c 
them. Hence neither must it be denominated that % 
which it imparts to others ; but it is after another mam 
(he good, in a way transcending other goods. 

Vn. If, however, because it is none of these things, ; 
become indefinite in your decision, in this ease establi 
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yourself in the fttove mentioned particukra, and from these 
[ascend to] and fix yourself in God, But for this purpose 
you must not extend the diaooetio power outwardly. For 
G-od ia not iu a certain place, bo as to desert other things; 
but wherever any thing is able to come into contact with 
him, there he ia prcBeofc. Hence, as in other things, it is 
not possible to perceive something intellectually, while 
uuderstanding and attending to another thing, but it is 
necessary not to introduce any thing else to the object of 
intellectual vision, in order tbat the ]>erceiver may be the 
thing itself which is perceived ; — thus also here, it is not 
possible for the soul to perceive God, while it retains the 
impression of something else, and energizes according to 
that impression. Nor again, ia it possible for the sonl 
■while occupied and detained by other things to be im- 
pressed with the form of something contrary to them. 
But as it is said of matter, that it ought to be void of 
all qualities, in order that it may receive the impressions 
of all things ; thus also, and in a much greater degi-ee, it 
is necessary that the soul should become formless, in order 
that tbere niay be no impediment to its being filled and 
illuminated by the first principle of things, J£, however, 
this be the case, it is requisite that the soul, dismissing 
all externals, should be entirely converted to its inmost 
recesses, and should not be called to any thing extenial, 
but should be unintelleetive of all things ; and prior to 
this indeed, in inclination, but then also it should be with- 
out the perception of forma. It is likewise necessary that 
the soul, being ignorant oE herself, should dwell on the 
contemplation of Gk)d, and associating, and as it were 
sufficiently conversing with him, should announce, if 
possible, the conference which it there held to another; 
which Minos perhaps having accomplished, was on this 
account said to be the familiar of Jupiter. Calling to 
mind also this conference, he established laws which were 
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tie ima^ea of it, being; filled through the contact i 
di'rimty with materials for the institution of laws, 
may we not eay that the soul, if she wishea to abide o 
high, will consider political concerns as unworthy to \ 
the subject of conference with deity ? For this indee 
will be the language of him who has seen much of diTini^ 
For. as U IB taid, God ia not eiderjial io any one, but i 
present with aU thinge, though they are ignorant that ho | 
so. For they fly from him, or rather from themaelTi 
They are unable, therefore, to apprehend that from 7 
they fly. And having destroyed themselves, they i 
incapable of seeking after another. For neither will i 
child, when through insanity he becomes out of himse 
recognize hia father. But he who knows himself, will a 
know from whence he was derived. 

VIII. If, therefore, a certain soul has known itself S 
another time, it will also tnow that its motiun is m 
linear, but that its natural motion is as it were in 
about a certain thing, not externally, but about a 
The centre, however, is that from which the circle pKJ 
ceeds ; and therefore such a soul will be moved about t 
source of its eaistenee. It will also be suspended i 
this, eagerly urging itself towards that to which all BOut 
onght to hasten. But the souls of the Goda always t 
thither ; and by tending to this they are Gods. For whi 
ever is conjoined to this is a God. But that which is v 
distant from it, is a multitudinous man and a brut«. 
therefore, that in the soul which ia as it were a centre, i 
object of investigation ? Or is it necessary to think t 
it is something else, in which as it were all centres concu^j| 
This centre, however, and this circle are assumed by 1 
according to analogy. For the soul is not a circle in t" 
same way as a flgure ; but because an ancient nature is % 
it and about it. And because the soul is suspended froi^ 
a thing of this kind, and in a still greater degree when f 
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is wholly separated from tlie body. Now, however, since 
a part of us is detained by the body ; just as if some one 
should have his feet in the water, but with the rest of his 
body should be above it ; — thus also being elevated by 
that part which is not merged in body, we are conjoined 
to that which is as it were the centre of all things ; after 
the same manner as we fix the centres of the greatest 
circles in the centre of the sphere by which they are com- 
prehended. K, therefore, the circles were corporeal and 
not psychical, they would be conjoined to the centre 
locally, and the centre being situated in a certain place, 
the circles would revolve about it. Since, however, these 
souls are themselves intelligible, and this centre is above 
intellect, it must be admitted that this contact is effected 
by other powers than those by which an intellective nature 
is adapted to be conioined to the object of intellectual per- 
ception. The contact, also, is greater than that by which 
intellect is present [with the intelligible] through simili- 
tude and sameness, and is conjoined with a kindred nature, 
nothing intervening to separate the conjunction. For 
bodies, indeed, are prevented from being united to each 
other ; but incorporeal natures are not separated from each 
other by bodies. Hence, one is not distant from the other 
by place, but by otherness and difference. When, there- 
fore, difference is not present, then the natures which are 
not different are present with each other. The principle of 
all things, therefore, not having any difference, is always 
present; but we are present with it when we have no 
difference. And it indeed does not aspire after us, in 
order that it may be conversant with us ; but we aspire 
after it, in order that we may revolve about it. We 
indeed perpetually revolve about it, but we do not always 
behold it. As a band of singers, however, though it moves 
about the coryphaeus, may be diverted to the survey of 
something foreign to the choir [and thus become dis- 
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cordant], but when it converts itself to him, sings well, 
and truly subsists about him ; — thus also we perpetually 
revolve about the principle of all things, even when we 
are perfectly loosened from it, and have no longer a 
knowledge of it. Nor do we always look to it ; but when 
we behold it, then we obtain the end of our wishes, and 
rest [from our search after felicity]. Then also we are 
no longer discordant, but form a truly divine dance 
about it. 

IX. In this dance, however, the soul beholds the foun- 
tain of life, the fountain of intellect, the principle of being, 
the cause of good, and the root of soul. And these are 
not poured forth from this fountain, so as to produce in it 
any diminution. For it is not a corporeal mass ; since if 
it were, its progeny would be corruptible. But now they 
are perpetual, because the principle of them abides with 
invariable sameness ; not being distributed into them, but 
remaining whole and entire. Hence, they likewise remain, 
just as if the sun being permanent, light also should be 
permanent. For we are not cut off from this fountain, nor 
are we separated from it, though the nature of body in- 
tervening, draws us to itself. But we are animated and 
preserved by an infusion from thence, this principle not 
imparting, and afterwards withdrawing itself from us ; 
since it always supplies us with being, and always will as 
long as it continues to be that which it is. Or rather, we 
are what we are by verging to it. Our well-being also 
consists in this tendency. And to be distant from it is 
nothing else than a diminution of existence. Here, like- 
wise, the soul rests, and becomes out of the reach of evils, 
running back to that place which is free from ill. And 
here also, she energizes intellectually, is liberated from 
perturbations, and lives in reality. For the present life, 
and which is without God, is a vestige of life, and an 
imitation of that life which is real. But the life in the 
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intelligible world consists in the energy of intellect. 
Energy also generates Gods, througli a tranquil and quiet 
contact with the principle of all things. It likewise 
generates beauty, justice, and virtue. For the soul being 
filled with deity, brings forth these. And this is both the 
beginning and end to the soul. It is the beginning indeed, 
because she originates from thence ; but it is the end, 
because the good is there, and because when the soul is 
situated there, she becomes what she was before. For the 
good which is here, and in sensible concerns, is a lapse, a 
flight, and a defluxion of the wings of the soul. But that the 
good is there, is indicated by the love which is connascent 
with the soul ; conformably to which Love is conjoined in 
marriage with souls, both in writings and in fables.^ For 
since the soul is different from God, but is derived from 
him, she necessarily loves him, and when she is there she 
has a celestial love ; but the love which she here possesses 
is common and vulgar. For in the intelligible world the 
celestial Venus reigns ; but here the popular Yenus,^ who 

' See my translation of the fable of Cupid and Psyche ; for to 
this fable Plotinus now evidently alludes. 

2 The celestial Venus, says Proclus (in Schol. MSS. in Craty- 
lum), is supermundane, leads upwards to intelligible beauty, is 
the supplier of an unpolluted life, and separates from generation. 
But the Venus that proceeds from Dione governs all the co-ordina- 
tions in the celestial world and the earth, binds them to each 
other, and perfects their generative progressions, through a kindred 
conjunction. He likewise informs us, that this goddess proceed* 
from foam, according to Orpheus, as well as the more ancient [or 
celestial] Venus ; and that both proceed from generative powers ; 
one from that of Heaven, but the other from that of Jupiter the 
Demiurgus. He adds, that by the sea (from which they rose) we 
must understand an expanded and circumscribed life ; by its pro- 
fundity, the universally-extended progression of such a life ; and 
by the foam, the greatest purity of nature, that which is full of 
prolific light and power, that which swims upon all life, and is as; 
it were its highest flower. 
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is as it were meretricious.^ Every soul also is a Venus. 
And this tlie nativity of Venus, and Love wlio was bom at 
the same time with her, obscurely signify.* The soul, 
therefore, when in a condition conformable to nature, loves 
God, wishing to be united to him, being as it were the 
desire of a beautiful virgin to be conjoined with a beautiful 
Love. When, however, the soul descends into generation, 
then being as it were deceived by [spurious] nuptials, and 
associating herself with another and a mortal Love, she 
becomes petulant and insolent through being absent from 
her father. But when she again hates terrene wantonness 
and injustice, and becomes purified from the defilements 
which are here, and again returns to her father, then she 
is affected in the most felicitous manner. And those in- 
deed who are ignorant of this affection, may from terrene 
love form some conjecture of divine love, by considering 
how great a felicity the possession of a most beloved object 
is conceived to be ; and also by considering that these 
earthly objects of love are mortal and noxious, that the 
love of them is nothing more than the love of images, and 
that they lose their attractive power because they are not 
truly desirable, nor our real good, nor that which we in- 
vestigate. In the intelligible world, however, the true 
object of love is to be found, with which we may be con- 
joined, which we may participate, and truly possess, and 
which is not externally enveloped with flesh. He however 
who knows this, will know what I say, and will be convinced 
that the soul has then another life. The soul also proceed- 
ing to, and having now arrived at the desired end, and 
participating of deity, will know that the supplier of true 
life is then present. She will likewise then require nothing 
farther ; for on the contrary, it will be requisite to lay 

^ Plotinus says this, looking to the illegitimate participations of 
this Venus hy mankind. 
^ See the speech of Diotima in the "Banquet of Plato." 
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aside other things, to stop in this alone, and to become 
this alone, amputating every thing else with which she is 
surrounded. Hence, it is necessary to hasten our departure 
from hence, and to be indignant that, we are bound in one 
part of our nature, in order that with the whole of our 
[true] selves, we may fold ourselves about divinity, and 
have no part void of contact with him. When this takes 
place therefore, the soul will both see divinity and herself, 
as far as it is lawful for her to see him. And she will see 
herself indeed illuminated, and full of intelligible light ; or 
rather, she will perceive herself to be a pure light, un- 
burthened, agile, and becoming to be a God, or rather 
being a God, and then shining forth as such to the view.^ 
But if she again becomes heavy, she then as it were 
wastes away. 

X. How does it happen, therefore, that the soul does not 
abide there? Is it not because she has not yet wholly 
migrated from hence ? But she will then, when her vision 
of deity possesses an uninterrupted continuity, and she is 
no longer impeded or disturbed in her intuition by the 
body. That however which sees divinity, is not the thing 

^ Hence Aristotle in his ** Politics " also says, that he who sur- 
passes beyond all comparison the rest of his fellow -citizens in 
virtue, ought to be considered as a God among men. He also 
observes, that such a one is no longer a part of the city, that law 
is not for him, since he is a law to himself, and that it would be 
ridiculous in any one to subject him to the laws. Let no one, 
however, who is not thus transcendently virtuous, fancy that law 
also is not for him ; for this fancy in such a one is not only idle, 
but if not suppressed may lead to sedition, and the destruction of 
himself and others. In short, the man who has not completely 
subdued his passions, is so far from being above law, that, as 
Proclus well observes, * * the universe uses him as a brute. " Observe, 
too, that when Plotinus calls the man who is able in this life to 
see divinity a God, he means that he is a God only according to 
similitude ; for in this way, men transcendently wise and good are 
called by Plato, Gods and divine. 
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which is disturbed, but sometbing else ; when that which 
perceives him is at rest from the vision. But it is not then 
at rest according to a scientific energy, which consists 
in demonstrations, in credibilities, and a discursive process 
of the souh For here vision, and that which sees, are no 
longer reason, but greater than and prior to reason. And 
in reason, indeed, they are as that is which is perceived. 
He therefore who sees himself, will then, when he sees, be- 
hold himseK to be such a thing as this, or rather he will be 
present with himself thus disposed, and becoming simple, 
will perceive himself to be a thing of this kind. Perhaps, 
however, neither must it be said that he sees, but that he 
is the thing seen ; if it is necessary to call these two things^ 
i,e. the perceiver and the thing perceived. But both are 
one ; ^ though it is bold to assert this. Then, indeed, the 
soul neither sees, nor distinguishes by seeing, nor imagines 
that there are two things ; but becomes as it were another 
thing, and not itself. Nor does that which pertains to 
itself contribute any thing there. But becoming wholly 
absorbed in deity, she is one, conjoining as it were centre 
with centre. For here concurring, they are one ; but they 
are then two when they are separate. For thus also we 
now denominate that which is another. Hence this spec- 
tacle is a thing difficult to explain by words. For how can 
any one narrate that as something different from himself, 
which when he sees he does not behold as different, but as 
one vpith himself ? 

XI. This, therefore, is manifested by the mandate of the 
mysteries, which orders that they shall not be divulged to 
those who are uninitiated. For as that which is divine 
cannot be unfolded to the multitude, this mandate forbids 
the attempt to elucidate it to any one but him who is for- 
tunately able to perceive it. Since, therefore, [in this con- 

^ From the conclusion of this section, it is evident that instead 
of aXKd firjy in this place, we should read dXXdt ^171/. 
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junction with deity] there were not two things, but the 
perceiver was one with the thing perceived, aa not being 
[properly speaking] vision but union; whoever becomes 
one by mingling with deity, and afterwards recollects this 
union, will have with himself an image of it. But he was 
also himself one, having with respect to himself no dif- 
ference, nor with respect to other things. For then there 
was not any thing excited with him who had ascended 
thither; neither anger, nor the desire of any thing else, 
nor reason, nor a certain intellectual perceptian, nor, in 
short, was even he himself moved, if it be requisite also to 
assert this ; but being as it were in an ecstasy, or energiz- 
ing enthusiastically, he became established in quiet and 
solitary union, not at all deviating from his own essence, 
nor revolving about himself, but being entirely stable, and 
becoming as it were stability itself. Neither was he then 
excited by any thing beautiful; but running above the 
beautiful, he passed beyond even the choir of the virtues. 
Just as if some one having entered into the interior of the 
adytum should leave behind all the statues in the temple, 
which on his departure from the adytum will first present 
themselves to his view, after the inward spectacle, and the 
association that was there, which was not with a statue or 
an image, but with the thing itself [which the images 
represent], and which necessarily become the second objects 
of his perception. Perhaps, however, this was not a spec- 
tacle,, but there was another mode of vision, viz. ecstasy, 
and an expansion and accession of himself, a desire of con- 
tact, rest, and a striving after conjunction, in order to be- 
hold what the adytum contains. But nothing will be pre- 
sent with him who beholds in any other way. The wise 
prophets, therefore, obscurely signified by these imitations 
how this [highest] God is seen. But the wise priest 
understanding the enigma, and having entered into the 
adytum, obtains a true vision of what is there. If, how- 

Y 
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ever, he lias not entered, he will conceive this adytum to be 
a certain invisible thing, and will have a knowledge of the 
fountain and principle, as the principle of things. But 
when situated there, he will see the principle, and will 
be conjoined with it, by a union of like with like, neglecting 
nothing divine which the soul is able to possess. Prior to 
the vision also it requires that which remains from the 
vision. But that which remains to him who passes beyond 
all things, is that which is prior to all things. For the 
nature of the soul will never accede to thdit which is 
entirely non-being. But proceeding indeed downwards 
it will fall into evil; and thus into non-being, yet not 
into that which is perfect nonentity. Running, how.- 
ever, in a contrary direction, it will arrive not at another 
thing, but at itself. And thus not being in another thing, 
it is not on that account in nothing, but is in itself. To he 
in itself alone, however, and not in being, is to he in God. 
For God also is something which is not essence, but beyond 
essence. Hence the soul when in this condition associates 
with him. He, therefore, who perceives himself to asso- 
ciate with God, will have himself the similitude of him. 
And if he passes from himself as an image to the arche- 
tyx)e, he will then have the end of his progression. But 
when he falls from the vision of God, if he again excites the 
virtue which is in himself, and perceives himself to be per- 
fectly adorned ; he will again be elevated through virtue, 
proceeding to intellect and wisdom, and afterwards to the 
principle of all things. This, therefore, is the life of the 
Gods, and of divine and happy men, a liheration from all 
terrene concerns, a life unaccompanied with human pleasures, 
and a flight of the alone to the alone, ^ 

^ From this solitary subsistence of the one^ the solitariness of all 
other divine natures is derived, and their ineffable association with 
themselves. Hence Plato in the " Timseus " says, " that the 
Demiurgus established heaven {i.e. the world) one, only, solitary 
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nature, able through viitue to converse with itself, indigent of 
nothing external, and sufficiently known and friendly to itself." 
Proclus, in his Commentaries on this dialogue, admirably illus- 
trates these words as follows : ** To comprehend the whole blessed- 
ness of the world in three appellations, is most appropriate to that 
which subsists according to a triple cause, viz. the final, the para- 
digmatic, and the demiurgic. For of the appellations themselves, 
the first of them, viz. one, is assumed from the final cause ; for the 
one is the same with the good. But the second, viz. ordyt is 
assumed from the paradigmatic cause. For the only-hegotten and 
onlyness (hovoxtiq) were, prior to the universe, in all-perfect animal. 
And the third, viz. the solitary, is assumed from the demiurgic 
cause. For the ability of using itself, and through itself governing 
the world, proceeds from the demiurgic goodness. The world, 
therefore, is one, so far as it is united and is converted to the one. 
But it is only, so far as it participates of the intelligible, and com- 
prehends all things in itself. And it is solitary, so far as it is 
similar to its father,- and is able to save itself. From the three, 
however, it appears that it is a Grod. For the one, the perfect, and 
the self-sufficient, are the elements of deity. Hence, the world 
receiving these, is also itself a God ; being one indeed, according 
to hyparxis ; but alone, according to a perfection which derives its 
completion from all sensible natures ; and solitary through being 
sufficient to itself. For those that lead a solitary life, being con- 
verted to themselves, have the hopes of salvation in themselves. 
And that this is the meaning of the term solitary, is evident from 
the words, ** able through virtue to converse with itself, indigent 
of nothing external, and sufficiently known and friendly to itself." 
For in these words Plato clearly manifests what the solitariness is 
which he ascribes to the world, and that he denominates that 
being solitary, who looks to himself, to that with which he is 
furnished, and to his own proper measure. For those that live in 
solitary places, are the saviours of themselves, so far as respects 
human causes. The universe, therefore, is likewise after this 
manner solitary, as being sufficient to itself, and preserving itself, 
not through a diminution but from an exuberance of power ; for 
self-sufficiency is here indicated ; and as he says, through virtue. 
For he alone among partial animals [such as we are] who possesses 
virtue, is able to associate with, and love himself with a parental 
affection. But the vicious man looking to his inward baseness, is 
indignant with himself and with his oum essence, is astonished with 
externals, and pursues an association with others, in consequence 
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ofhia inahUity to behold himself. On the contrary ^ the worthy man 
perceiving himself beautiful, rejoices and is ddighted, and pro- 
ducing in himself beautiful conceptions, gladly embraces an asso- 
ciation with himself. For we are naturally domesticated to the 
l)eantifTil, but hastOy withdraw ourselves from deformity. Hence, 
if the world possesses virtue adapted to itself, in it« intellectual 
and psychical essence, and in the perfection of its animal nature, 
looking to itself, it loves itself, and is present with, and sufficient 
to itself. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

Page 3. Intellectiuzl Prudence, The following account of the 
virtues is extracted from the Notes to my Translation of the 
" Phsedo " of Plato : The first of the virtues are the physical, 
which are common to brutes, being mingled with the tempera- 
ments, and for the most part contrary to each other ; or rather 
pertaining to the animal. Or it may be said that they are 
illuminations from reason, when not impeded by a certain bad 
temperament : or that they are the result of energies in a former 
life. Of these Plato spesis in the " Politicus " and the " Laws." 
The ethical virtues, which are above these, are ingenerated by 
custom and a certain right opinion, and are the virtues of children 
when well educated. These virtues also are to be found in some 
brute animals. They likewise transcend the temperaments, and 
on this account are not contrary to each other. These virtues 
Plato delivers in the "Laws." They pertain however at the 
same time both to reason and the irrational nature. In the third 
rank above these are the political virtues, which pertain to reason 
alone; for they are scientific. But they are the virtues of 
reason adorning the irrational part as its instrument ; through 
prudence adorning the gnostic, through fortitude the irascible, 
and through temperance the epithymetic power (or the power 
which is the source of desire) ; but adorning all the parts of the 
irrational nature through justice. And of these virtues Plato 
speaks much in the " Republic." These virtues too follow each 
other. Above these are the cathartic virtues, which pertain to 
reason alone, withdrawing from other things to itself, throwing 
aside the instruments of sense as vain, repressing also the energies 
through these instruments, and liberating the soul from the 
bonds of generation. Plato particularly unfolds these virtues in 
the " Phaedo." Prior to these however are the theoretic virtues, 
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which pertain to the soul, introducing itself to natures superior 
to itself, not only gnosticallj, as some one may be induced to 
think from the name, but also orectically : for it hastens to. 
become, as it were, intellect instead of soul ; and intellect pos- 
sesses both desire and knowledge. These virtues are the con- 
verse of the political : for as the latter energize about things 
subordinate according to reason, so the former about things more 
excellent according to intellect. These virtues Plato delivers in 
the " Theaetetus." 

According to Plotinus, there is also another gradation of the 
virtues besides these, viz. the paradigmatic. For, as our eye, 
when it is first illuminated by the solar light, is different from 
that which illuminates, as being illuminated, but afterwards is in 
a certain respect united and conjoined with it, and becomes as it 
were solar-form ; so also our soul at first indeed is illuminated 
by intellect, and energizes according to the theoretic virtues, but 
afterwards becomes, as it were, that which is illuminated, and 
energizes uniformly according to the paradigmatic virtues. And 
it is the business indeed of philosophy to make us intellect ; but 
of theurgy to unite us to intelligibles, so that we may energize 
paradigmatically. And as when possessing the physical virtues, 
we know mundane bodies (for the subjects to virtues of this kind 
are bodies) ; so from possessing the ethical virtues, we know the 
fate of the universe, because fate is conversant with irrational 
lives. For the rational soul is not under fate ; and the ethical 
virtues are irrational, because they pertain to the irrational part. 
According to the political virtues we know mundane affairs, and 
according to the cathartic super-mundane ; but as possessing the 
theoretic we know intellectual, and from the paradigmatic intel- 
ligible natures. Temperance also pertains to the ethical vii^tues ; 
justice to the political, on account of compacts ; fortitude to the 
cathartic, through not verging to matter ; and prudence to the 
theoretic. Observe too, that Plato in the "Phaedo" calls the 
physical virtues servile, because they may subsist in servile souls ; 
but he calls the ethical (TKioypa<f>(ai adumbrations, because their 
possessors only know that the energies of such virtues are rights 
but do not know why they are so. It is well observed too here, by 
Olympiodorus, that Plato calls the cathartic and theoretic virtues, 
those which are in reality true virtues. He also separates them 
in another way, viz. that the political are not telestic, i.e. do not 
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pertain to mystic ceremonies, but that the cathartic and theoretic 
are telestic. Hence, Olympiodorus adds, the cathartic rii'tues 
are denominated from the purification which is Hsed in the 
mysteries ; but the theoretic from perceiving things divine. On 
this account he accords with the Orphic verses, that . 

The soul that uninitiated dies, 

Plung'd in the blackest mire in Hades lies. 

For initiation is the divinely-inspired energy of the virtues. 
Olympiodorus also ftirther observes, that by the thyrsus-bearers, 
Plato means those that energize according to the political virtues, 
but by the Bacchuses those that exercise the cathartic virtues. 
For we are bound in matter as Titans, through the great parti- 
bility of our nature ; but we rise from the dark mire as Bacchuses. 
Hence we become more prophetic at the time of death: and 
Bacchus is the inspective guardian of death, because he is like- 
wise of every thing pertaining to the Bacchic sacred rites. 

All the virtues likewise exhibit their proper characters, these 
being every where common, but subsisting appropriately in each. 
For the characteristic property of fortitude is the not declining 
to things subordinate; of temperance, a conversion from an 
inferior nature ; of justice, a proper energy, and which is adapted 
to being ; and of prudence, the election and selection of things 
good and evil. Olympiodorus farther observes, that all the 
virtues are in the Gods. For many Gods, says he, are adorned 
with their appellations; and all goodness origin^-tes from the 
Gods. Likewise, prior to things which sometimes participate 
the virtues, as is our case, it is necessary there should be natures 
which always participate them. In what order, therefore, do the 
virtues first appear ? Shall we say in the psychical ? For virtue 
is the perfection of the soul ; and election and pre-election are 
the energies and projections of the soul. Hence the Chaldsean 
oracles conjoin fontal virtue with fontal soul, or in other words, 
with soul subsisting according to cause. But may it not also be 
said, that the virtues naturally wish to give an orderly arrange- 
ment to that which is disordered ? If this be admitted, they will 
originate from the demiurgic order. How then will they be 
cathartic there? May we not say, Olympiodorus adds, that 
through the cathartic virtues considered according to their casual 
subsistence in Jupiter the demiurgus, he is enabled to abide in 
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his accustomed mode, as Plato sajs in tlie "Timseus"? And 
farther still, according to ancient theologists, he ascends to the 
tower of Saturn, who is a pure intellect. 

As this distribution of the virtues, however, is at present no 
less novel than important, the following discussion of them from 
the *A<j>opiiai TpoQ ra vorjra, or Auxiliaries to Intblligibles, 
of Porphyry, is added both for the sake of the philosophic reader, 
and becauseit elucidates what is said by Plotinus on this subject. 
The substance of it is indeed evidently derived from Plotinus. 

** There is one kind of virtues pertaining to the political 
character, and another to the man who tends to contemplation, 
and on this account is called theoretic, and is now a beholder. 
And there are also other virtues pertaining to intellect, so far as 
it is intellect, and separate from soul. The virtues indeed of 
the political character, and which consist in the moderation of 
the passions, are characterised by following and being obedient 
to the reasoning about that which is becoming in actions. Hence, 
looking to an innoxious converse with neighbours, they are 
denominated, from the aggregation of fellowship, political. And 
prudence indeed subsists about the reasoning part; fortitude 
about the irascible part; temperance, in the consent and 
symphony of the epithymetic with the reasoning part ; and 
justice in each of these performing its proper employment with 
respect to governing and being governed. But the virtues of 
him who proceeds to the contemplative life, consist in a depar- 
ture from terrestrial concerns. Hence also, they are called 
purifications, being surveyed in the refraining from corporeal 
actions, and avoiding sympathies with the body. For these are 
the virtues of the soul elevating itself to true being. The poli- 
tical virtues, therefore, adorn the mortal man, and are the fore- 
runners of purifications. For it is necessary that he who is 
adorned by these, should abstain from doing any thing prece- 
daneously in conjunction with body. Hence in purifications, not 
to opine with body, but to energize alone, gives subsistence to 
prudence ; which derives its perfection through energizing intel- 
lectually with purity. But not to be similarly passive with the 
body, constitutes temperance. Not to fear a departure from 
body as into something void, and nonentity, gives subsistence to 
fortitude. But when reason and intellect are the leadei*s, and 
there is no resistance [from the irrational part], justice is pro- 
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duced. The disposition therefore, according to the political 
* virtues, is surveyed in the moderation of the passions ; having 
for its end to live as man conformable to nature. But the dis- 
position according to the theoretic virtues, is beheld in apathy ; ^ 
the end of which is a similitude to God. 

" Since, however, of purification one kind consists in purifying, 
but another pertains to those that are purified, the cathartic 
virtues are surveyed according to both these significations of 
purification ; for they purify the soul, and are present with 
purification. For the end of purification is to become pure. 
But since purification, and the being purified, are an ablation of 
every thing foreign, the good resulting from them will be different 
from that which purifies ; so that if that which is purified was 
good prior to the impurity with which it is defiled, purification is 
sufficient. That, however, which remains after purification, is 
good, and not purification. The nature of the soul also was not 
good, but is that which is able to partake of good, and is boniform. 
For if this were not the case, it would not have become situated 
in evil. The good, therefore, of the soul consists in being united 
to its generator; but its evil, in an association with things 
subordinate to itself. Its evil also is twofold ; the one arising 
from an association with terrestrial natures ; but the other from 
doing this with an excess of the passions. Hence all the political 
virtues, which liberate the soul from one evil, may be denominated 
virtues, and are honourable. But the cathartic are more honour- 
able, and liberate it from evil, so far as it is soul. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that the soul when purified should associate with 
its generator. Hence the virtue of it after its conversion consists 
in a scientific knowledge of [true] being ; but this will not be 
the case unless conversion precedes. 

" There is therefore another genus of virtues after the cathartic 
and political, and which are the virtues of the soul energizing 
intellectually. And here, indeed, wisdom and prudence consist 
in the contemplation of those things which intellect possesses. 
But justice consists in performing what is appropriate in a con- 
formity to, and energizing according to intellect. Temperance 
is an inward conversion of the soul to intellect. And fortitude 

^ This philosophic apathy is not, as is stupidly supposed by most of 
the present day, insensibility, but a perfect subjugation of the passions 
to reason. 
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is apathy ; according to a similitude of that to which the soul 
looks, and which is naturally impassive. These virtues also, in 
the same manner as the others, alternately follow each other. 

'* The fourth species of the virtues, is that of the paradigms 
subsisting in intellect ; which are more excellent than the 
psychical virtues, and exist as the paradigms of these ; the virtues 
of the soul being the similitudes of them. And intellect indeed 
is that in which all things subsist at once as paradigms. Here, 
therefore, prudence is science ; but intellect that knows [all 
things] is wisdom. Temperance is that which is cdnverted to 
itself. The proper work of intellect, is the performance of its 
appropriate duty [and this is justice ^]. But fortitude is sameness, 
and the abiding with purity in itself, through an abundance of 
power. There are therefore four genera of virtues; of which, 
indeed, some pertain to intellect, concur with the essence of it, 
and are paradigmatic. Others pertain to soul now looking to 
intellect, and being filled from it. Others belong to the soul of 
man, purifying itself, and becoming purified from the body, and 
the irrational passions. And others are the virtues of the soul 
of man, adorning the man, through giving measure and bound to 
the irrational nature, and producing moderation in the passions. 
And he, indeed, who has the greater virtues has also necessarily 
the less ; but the contrary is not true, that he who has the less 
has also the greater virtues. Nor will he who possesses the 
greater, energize precedaneously according to the less, but only 
so far as the necessities of the mortal nature require. The scope 
also of the virtues, is, as we have said, generically diflerent in the 
different virtues. For the scope of the political virtues, is to 
give measure to the passions in their practical energies according 
to nature. But the scope of the cathartic virtues, is entirely to 
obliterate the remembrance of the passions. And the scope of 
the rest subsists analogously to what has been before said. 
Hence, he who energizes according to the practical virtues, 
is a worthy man ; but he who energizes according to the 
cathartic virtues, is a dcBmoniacal man, or is also a good dcemon. 
He who energizes according to the intellectual virtues alone, is 
a God. But he who energizes according to the paradigmatic 
virtues, is the father of the Gods. We, therefore, ought especially 

^ The words koi diKaiotruvr} are omitted in the original. But it is 
evident from Flotinus, that they ought to be inserted. 
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to pay attention to the cathartic virtues, since we may obtain 
these in the present life. But through these, the ascent is to the 
more honourable virtues. Hence it is requisite to survey to 
what degree purification may be extended. For it is a separa- 
tion from body, and from the passive motion of the irrational 
part. But how this may be effected, and to what extent, must 
now be said. 

"In the first place, indeed, it is necessary that he who intends 
to acquire this purification, should, as the foundation and basis of 
it, know himself to be a soul bound in a foreign thing, and in a 
different essence. In the second place, as that which is raised 
from this foundation, he should collect himself from the body, 
and as it were from different places, so as to be disposed in a 
manner perfectly impassive with respect to the body. For he 
who energizes uninterruptedly according to sense, though he 
may not do this with an adhering affection, and the enjoyment 
resulting from pleasure, yet at the same time his attention is 
dissipated about the body, in consequence of becoming through 
sense ^ in contact with it. But we are addicted to the pleasures 
or pains of sensibles, in conjunction with a promptitude, and 
converging sympathy ; from which disposition it is requisite to 
be purified. This, however, will be effected by admitting necessary 
pleasures, and the sensations of them, merely as remedies, or as a 
liberation from pain, in order that [the rational part"] may not be 
impeded [in its energies']. Pain also must be taken away. But 
if this is not possible, it must be mildly diminished. And it will 
be diminished, if the soul is not copassive with it. Anger, like- 
wise, must as much as possible be taken away ; and must by no 
means be premeditated. But if it cannot be entirely removed, 
deliberate choice must not be mingled with it, but the unpre- 
meditated motion must be the impulse of the irrational part. 
That however which is unpremeditated is imbecile and small. All 
fear, likewise, must be expelled. For he who requires this 
purification, will fear nothing. Here, however, if it should take 
place, it will be unpremeditated. Anger therefore and fear must 
be used for the purpose of admonition. But the desire of every 
thing base must be exterminated. Such a one also, so far as he 
is a cathartic • philosopher, will not desire meats and drinks. 

^ Instead of icar* avTr^v h(re, it is necessary to read Kar aia^riaiv. 
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Neither must tbere be the unpremeditated in ilatural renerei 
connexioiifl ; hut if this ahovld late /ilaer, il must he only at fa 
ax to that prti-ipitate imagitiation which energises in sleep. I 
short, the intellectual soul itself of the purified man, must b 
liberated from all these [corporeal propenaities]. He must Uki 
wise eudenvoiir that what b moved ta the irratioual nature < 
corporeal passions, ma^ be moved wilhnat sjmpathf , and withoi 
atiimod version ; bo that the motions themselves maj be immi 
diatelj dissolved, through their vicinitj to the reaBoiting poire 
This, however, will not take place while the purification 
eeeding to its perfection ; but will happen to those ii 
reason rules without opposition. Hence in these, the inferii 
part will BO venerate reason, that it will be indicant if it ia i 
all moved, in consequence of not being qniet when its master 
present, and will reprove itself for its imbecility. Theie, howevei 
Hre yet only moderations of the passions, but at length termiufti 
in apathy. For when co-passivity is entirely exterminated, thi 
apathy is present with him who is purified from it. For paisic 
becomes moved, when reason imparts excitation, through TCFgii 
[to the irralional nature]." 

Faqb 11, The endeavour is not to be leithout sin, lut ta he 
God, That is, tn be a God according to a similitude to divinjt 
itself. For through this similitude, good men are also called b; 
Plato Gods, Hence, too, Empedoeles says of himself, 

" Farewell, no mortal, but a God am I." 

From this magnificent conception of human nature by th 

Pythagoreans and Plato, considered according to its true cot 

dit ioo, the lofty language of the Stoics about their wise man in 

btleas derived. For they assert of him that he posEeast 

1 hUarity, and sublime joy; that lie is biesfted 

; that he is without perturbation, because he 
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and erect mind which looks down upon fortune with contempt. 
They farther add, that all things are the property of the wise 
man, and that he alone is to be considered rich, because he uses all 
things in the way which they ought to be used, and because he 
alone possesses the virtues, which are more precious than all 
treasures. That he alone is free, but that all bad men are slaves : 
for he neither fears any thing, nor does any thing cause him to 
grieve, ner is he subservient to any subordinate nature. That 
he alone is a king; for he governs both himself, and others. 
Hence Seneca, " Are you willing to have great honour, I will 
give you a great empire : obtain dominion over yourself." And 
lastly they add, that the wise man is obnoxious to no injury. 
For, as Seneca says in his treatise "De Constantia Sapientis," 
** Fortune takes away nothing except that which she gave .; but 
she does not give virtue, and therefore does not take it away. 
Virtue is free, inviolable, unmoved, unshaken, and so hardened 
against casualties, that she cannot even be made to incline, much 
less can she be vanquished. Hence the wise man loses nothing 
of which he will perceive the loss ; for he is in the possession of 
virtue, from which he can never be driven, and he uses every 
thing else as something different from his proper good. If, there- 
fore, an injury cannot hurt any of those things which are the 
property of a wise man, because they are safe through virtue, an 
injury cannot be done to a wise man." And afterwards, speaking 
of Stilpo the philosopher, who on being asked by Demetrius 
whether he had lost any thing by the capture of Megara, 
answered that he had lost nothing ; for, said he, all that is mine 
is with me ,* and yet his patrimony was a part of the plunder, and 
the enemy had ravished his daughters, and conquered his country ; 
speaking of this very extraordinary man, he observes as follows,. 
" Stilpo shook off victory from the conqueror, and testified that 
though the city was taken, he himself was not only unconquered,. 
but without loss ; for he had with him true goods, upon which no 
hand can be laid. Whatever may be dissipated and plundered, 
he did not consider as his own, but as *a thing adventitious, and 
which follows the nod of fortune, and hence he did not love it as 
his proper good. It must therefore be admitted that this perfect 
man, who was frill of human and divine virtues, lost nothing. 
His goods were begirt with solid and insurmountable fortifica- 
tions. You must not compare with these the walls of Babylon,. 
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whicli Alexander entered ; nor the walls of Carthage or Nu- 
mantia, which were captured by one hand ; nor the Capitol, or 
the citadel ; for these possess an hostile vestige. But the walls 
which defend the wise man are safe from flames and incursion : 
they afford no entrance, are unconquerable, and so lofty that they 
reach even to the Gods.'* Agreeably to this, also, the great 
Socrates said with a magnanimity which has seldom been equalled, 
and never surpassed, e/ue ^e *'Awtoq koI McXtroc airoKTBivai fxev 
^vyayraif fiXdij^ai Be oh ^vyayraL " Anytus and Melitus may 
indeed put me to death, but they cannot injure me." 

These magnificent conceptions, and this elevated language 
arising from the cultivation of true virtue and wisdom, were no 
longer to be found when the hand of barbaric despotism abolished 
the schools of the philosophers. For then, as a necessary conse- 
quence, a night of ignorance succeeded, which is without a 
parallel in the history of any period ; and Philosophy, accom- 
panied by all the great virtues, retired fromr the Cimmerian 
darkness into the splendid and dignified solitude in which the 
Genius of antiquity resides. 

Page 14. Dialectic, For the sake of the truly philosophic 
reader who may not have my translation of Plato in his posses- 
sion, the following additional observations on that master science, 
dialectic, are extracted from the 3rd volume of that translation, 
and principally from the notes on the Parmenides. 

The method of reasoning employed by the dialectic of Plato, 
was invented by the Eleatic Zeno the disciple of Parmenides, 
and is as follows : Two hypotheses being laid down, viz. if a 
thing is, and if it is not, each of these may be tripled, by 
considering in each what happens, what does not happen, what 
happens and at the same time does not happen ; so that six cases 
will be the result. But since, if a thing is, we may consider 
itself either with respect to itself, or itself with respect to others ; 
or we may consider others themselves with respect to themselves, 
or others with respect to that thing itself, and so likewise if a 
thing is not : hence the whole of this process will consist of eight 
triads, which are the following. 1. If a thing is, what happens 
to itself with respect to itself, what does not happen, what 
happens and at the same time does not happen. 2. If a thing is, 
what happens to itself with respect to others, what does not 
appen, what happens and at the same time does not happen. 
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3. If a thing is, what happens to others with respect to them- 
selves, what does not happen, what happens and at the same 
time does not happen. 4. If a thing is, what happens to others 
with respect to that thing, what does not happen, what happens 
and at the same time does not happen. And the other four, 
which are founded on the hypothesis that a thing is not, are to be 
distributed in exactly the same manner as those we have just 
enumerated. Such (says Proclus in MS. "Commen. in Par- 
menid.*') is the whole form of the dialectic method, which is both 
intellectual and scientific ; and under which those four powers 
the definitive and divisive, the demonstrative and analytic, receive 
their consummate perfection. 

The "Parmenides" of Plato gives a specimen of this method 
logically and synoptically ; comprehending in eight the above- 
mentioned four and twenty modes. Plato also adds, that the 
end of this exercise is the perception of truth. "We must not, 
therefore,'* says Proclus, "consider him as simply speaking of 
scientific truth, but of that which is intelligible, or which, in 
other words, subsists according to a superessential characteristic. 
For the whole of our life is an exercise to the vision of this ; 
and the wandering through dialectic hastens to that as its port. 
Hence Plato in a wonderful manner uses the word dio\l>e(Tdai, to 
look through : for souls obtain the vision of intelligibles through 
many media.'* 

That the dialectic method, however, may become conspicuous 
to the reader, the two following specimens of it are subjoined 
from the above-mentioned admirable Commentary of Proclus. 
The fii'st of these is an investigation of the four and twenty 
modes in providence. If then providence is, there will follow to 
itself with respect to itself, the beneficent, the infinitely powerful, 
the efficacious ; but there will not follow, the subversion of itself, 
the privation of counsel, the unwilling. That which follows and 
does not follow is, that it is one and not one. There will follow 
to itself with respect to other things, to govern them,- to preserve 
every thing, to possess the beginning and the end of all things, 
and to bound the whole of sensibles. That which does not 
follow is, to injure the objects of its providential care, to supply 
that which is contrary to expectation, to be the cause of disorder. 
There will follow and not follow, the being present to all things, 
and an exemption from them; the knowing, and not knowing 
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them. For it knows them in a different manner, and not with 
powers co-ordinate to the things known. There will follow to 
other things with respect to themselves, to suffer nothing casually 
from each other, and that nothing will be [really] injured by any 
thing. There will not follow, that any thing pertaining to them 
will be from fortune, and the being unco-ordinated with each 
other. There will follow and not follow, that all things are good ; 
for this will partly pertain to them, and partly not. To other 
things with respect to it there will follow, to be suspended from 
it, on all sides to be guarded and benefited by it. There will 
not follow, an opposition to it, and the possibility of escaping it. 
For there is nothing so small that it can be concealed from it^ 
nor so elevated that it cannot be vanquished by it. There will 
follow and not follow, that every thing will participate of provi- 
dence. For in one respect they partake of it, and in another 
not of it, but of the goods which are imparted to every thing 
from it. 

But let providence not have a subsistence, again there will 
follow to itself with respect to itself the imperfect, the unprolific, 
the inefficacious, a subsistence for itself alone. There will not 
follow, the unenvying, the transcendently full, the sufficient, the 
assiduous. There will follow, and not follow, the unsolicitous, 
and the undisturbed. For in one respect these will be present with 
that which does not providentially energize, and in another respect 
will not, in consequence of secondary natures not being governed 
by it. But it is evident that there will follow to itself with respect 
to other things, the unmingled, the privation of communion with all 
things, the not knowing any thing. There will not follow, the 
assimilating other things to itself, and the imparting to all things 
the good that is fit. There will follow and not follow, the being 
desirable to other things ; for this in a certain respect is possible 
and not possible. For if it should be said, that through a tran- 
scendency exempt from all things, it does not providentially 
energize, nothing hinders but that it may be an object of desire 
to all secondary natures ; but yet, considered as deprived of this 
power, it will not be desirable. To other things with respect to 
themselves there will foUow, the unadorned, the casual, the in- 
definite in passivity, the reception of many things adventitious in 
their nature, the being carried in a confused and disordered 
manner. There will not follow, an allotment with respect to one 
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thing, a distribution according to desert, and a subsistence ac- 
cording to intellect. There will follow and not follow, the being 
good. For so far as thej are beings, thej must necessarily be 
good ; and yet, providence not having a subsistence, it cannot be 
said whence thej possess good. But to other things with respect 
to providence there will follow, the not being passive to it, and 
the being unco-ordinated with respect to it. There will not 
follow, the being measured and bounded by it. There will follow 
and not follow, the being ignorant of it. For it is necessary they 
should know that it is not, if it is not ; and it is also necessary 
they should not know it ; for there is nothing common to them 
with respect to providence. 

In the next place, let it.be proposed to consider the conse- 
quences of admitting or denying the perpetual existence of soul. 

If then soul always is, the consequences to itself with respect 
to itself, are, the self-motive, the self- vital, and the self-subsistent. 
But the things which do not follow to itself with respect to itself, 
are, the destruction of itself, the being perfectly ignorant, and 
knowing nothing of itself. The consequences which follow and 
do not follow are, the impartible and the partible (for in a certain 
respect it is partible, and in a certain respect impartible), per- 
petuity -and non-perpetuity of being. For so far as it communi- 
cates with intellect, it is eternal; but so far as it verges to a 
corporeal nature, it is mutable. 

Again, if soul is, the consequences to itself with respect to 
other things, i,€, bodies, are communication of motion, the con- 
necting of bodies, as long as it is present with them, together with 
dominion over bodies, according to nature. That which does not 
follow, is to move externally. For it is the property of animated 
bodies to be moved inwardly ; and to be the cause of rest and 
immutability to bodies. The consequences which follow and do 
not follow are to be present with bodies, and yet to be present 
separate from them. For soul is present with them by its pro- 
vidential energies, but is exempt from them by its essence, 
because this is incorporeal. And this is the first hexad. 

The second hexad is as follows : If soul is, the consequence to 
other things, i.e. bodies, with respect to themselves, is sympathy ; 
for according to a vivific cause, bodies sympathize with each 
other. But that which does not follow, is the non-sensitive. For 
in consequence of there being such a thing as soul, all things 

z 
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must necessarily be sensitiye; some things peculiarly so, and 
others as parts of the whole. The consequences which follow 
and do not follow to bodies with respect to themselves are, that 
in a certain respect they move themselves, through being ani- 
mated, and in a certain respect do not move themselves; for 
there are many modes of self-motion. 

Again, if soul is, the consequences to bodies with respect to 
soul, are, to be moved internally and vivified by soul, to be pre- 
served and connected through it, and to be entirely suspended 
from it. The consequences which do not follow are, to be dissi- 
pated by soul, and to be filled from it with a privation of life ; finr 
bodies receive from soul, life and connection. The consequences 
which follow and do not follow are, that bodies participate, and 
do not participate of soul. For so far as soul is present with 
bodies, so far they may be said to participate of soul ; but so far 
as it is separate from them, so far they do not participate of soul. 
And this forms the second hexad. 

The third hexad is as follows : If soul is not, the consequences 
to itself with respect to itself are, the non-vital, the unessential, 
and the non-intellectual ; for not having any subsistence, it has 
neither essence,^ nor life, nor intellect. The consequences which 
do not follow are, the ability to preserve itself, to give subsistence 
to, and be motive of itself, with every thing else of this kind. 
The consequences which follow and do not follow are, the 
unknown and the irrational. For not having a subsistence, it is 
in a certain respect unknown and irrational with respect to itself, 
as neither reasoning nor having any knowledge of itself; but in 
another respect, it is neither irrational nor unknown, if it is con- 
sidered as a certain nature, which is not rational, nor endued with 
knowledge. 

Again, if soul is not, the consequences which follow to itself 
with respect to bodies are, to be unprolific of them, to be un- 
mingled with, and to employ no providential energies about them. 
The consequences which do not follow are, to move, vivify, and 
connect bodies. The consequences which follow and do not 
follow are, that it is different from bodies, and that it does not 

^ I.e. Not being soul, it has not the essence of soul ; but this does not 
prevent it from being something else. For the hypothesis is, if soul 
is not, which is equivalent to the assertion that if a thing is not soul, it 
is something else. 
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communicate with them. For this in a certain respect is true, 
and not true, if that which is not soul is considered as havinnr 
indeed a being, but unconnected with soul. For thus it is 
different from bodies, since these are perpetually connected 
with soul : and again, it is not different from bodies, so far 
as it has no subsistence, and is not. And this forms the third 
hexad. 

In the fourth place then, if soul is not, the consequences to 
bodies with respect to themselves are, the immovable, privation 
of difference according to life, and the privation of sympathy 
with each other. The consequences which do not follow are, a 
sensible knowledge of each other, and to be moved from them- 
selves. That which foUows and does not follow is, to be passive 
to each other. For in one respect they would be passive, and in 
another not ; since they would be alone corporeally and not 
vitally passive. 

Again, if soul is not, the consequences to other things with 
respect to it are, not to be taken care of, not to be moved by 
soul. The consequences which do not follow are, to be vivified 
and connected by soul. The consequences which follow and do 
not follow are, to be assimilated and not assimilated to soul. 
For so far as soul having no subsistence, neither will bodies sub- 
sist, so far they will be assimilated to soul ; for they will suffer 
the same with it ; but so far as it is impossible for that which is 
not to be similar to any thing, so far bodies will have no simili- 
tude to soul. And this forms the fourth and last hexad. 

Hence we conclude, that soul is the cause of life, sympathy 
and motion to bodies ; and in short, of their being and preserva- 
tion. For soul subsisting, these are at the same time intro- 
duced : but not subsisting, they are at the same time taken 
away. 

P. 122. Note. Hence there is something even beyond the one, 
— The most sublime of the arcane dogmas of the Platonic 
Theology is this, that the ineffable principle of things is some 
thing even beyond the one, as is demonstrated by Proclus in his 
second book " On the Theology of Plato," and particularly by 
Damascius in his MS. treatise irepi apyu,v, "On Principles." 
See my translation of the former of these works, and of an 
extract from the latter in the Additional Notes at the end of the 
third Volume of my Plato, and in my "Dissertation on the 
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Philosophy of Aristotle." From this extract, the following 
observations are selected. '* The one is not (he one as that which 
is smallest, but it is the one as all things. For bj its own sim- 
plicity it accedes to all things, and makes all things to be one. 
Hence all things proceed from it, because it is itself all things 
prior to all. And as that which has an united subsistence is 
prior to things which are separated from each other, so the one is 
many prior to the many. All things, therefore, are from the one, 
and with reference to the one, as we are accustomed to say. If 
then according to a more usual manner of speaking, we call 
things which consist in multitude and separation all things, we 
must admit that the united, and in a still greater degree the one, 
are the principles of these. But if we consider these two as all 
things, and assume them in conjunction with all other things, 
according to habitude and co-ordination with them, we must then 
investigate another principle prior to all things, which it is no 
longer proper to consider in any way as all things, nor to co- 
arrange with its progeny. For if some one should say that the one, 
though it is all things which have in any respect a subsbtence, 
yet is one prior to all things, and is more one than all things; 
since it is one by itself, but all things as the cause of all, and 
according to a co-ordination with all things ; — if this should be 
said, the one will thus be doubled, and we ourselves shall become 
doubled, and multiplied about its simplicity. For, by being the 
one it is all things after the most simple manner. At the same 
time also, though this should be said, it is necessary that the 
principle of all things should be exempt from all things, and con- 
sequently that it should be exempt from the most simple allness, 
and from a simplicity absorbing all things, such as is that of the 
one. Our soul, therefore, prophesies that the principle which is 
beyond all things that can in any respect be conceived, is unco- 
ordinated with all things. Neither, therefore, must it be called 
principle nor cause, nor that which is first nor prior to all things, 
nor beyond all things. By no means, therefore, must we cele- 
brate it as all things, nor, in short, is it to be celebrated, or 
recalled into memory. We may also add, that the one is the 
summit of the many, as the cause of the things proceeding from 
it : and that we form a conception of the one according to a 
purified suspicion extended to that which is most simple and 
most comprehensive. But that which is most venerable must 
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necessarily be incomprehensible by all conceptions and sus- 
picions; since also in other things, that which always soars 
beyond our conceptions is more honourable than that which 
is more obvious ; so that what flies from all our suspicions 
will be most honourable. But if this be the case, it is 
nothing. Let however nothing be twofold, one better than 
the one, the other posterior to sensibles. If also we strive 
in vain in asserting these things, striving in vain is likewise 
twofold; the one falling into the ineffable, the other into that 
which in no respect whatever has any subsistence. For the 
latter also is ineffable, as Plato says, yet according to the worse, 
but the former according to the better. K, too, we search for a 
certain advantage arising from it, this is the most necessary 
advantage of all others, that all things proceed as fi'om an 
adytum, from the ineffable, and in an ineffable manner. For 
neither do they proceed as the one produces the many, nor as the 
united things separated, but as the ineffable similarly produces all 
things ineffably. But if in asserting these things concerning it, 
that it is ineffable, that it is no one of all things, that it is incom- 
prehensible, we subvert what we say, it is proper to know that 
these are the names and words of our parturitions, daring 
anxiously to explore it, and which, standing in the vestibules of 
the adytum, announce indeed nothing pertaining to the ineffable, 
but signify the manner in which we are affected about it, our 
doubts and disappointments ; nor yet this clearly, but through 
indications to such as are able to understand these investigations. 
We also see that our parturitions suffer these things about the 
one, and that in a similar manner they are solicitous and sub* 
verted. For the one, says Plato, if it is, is not the one. But if 
it is not, no assertion can be adapted to it : so that neither can 
there be a negation of it, nor can any name be given to it ; for 
neither is a name simple. Nor is there any opinion nor science 
of it. For neither are these simple; nor is intellect itself 
simple. So that the one is in every respect unknown and 
ineffable. 

" What then ? Shall we investigate something else beyond 
the ineffable? Or perhaps, indeed, Plato leads us ineffably 
through the one as a medium, to the ineffable beyond the one 
which is now the subject of discussion; and this by an ablation of 
the one, in the same manner. as he leads us to the one by an abla- 
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tion of other things. But if having ascended as far as to the one 
he is silent, this abo is becoming in Plato to be perfectly silent^ 
after the manner of the ancients, concerning things in every 
respect unspeakable; for the discourse was indeed most dan- 
gerous in ccmsequence of falling on idiotical ears. Hence that 
which is beyond the one is to be honoured in the most perfect 
silence, and prior to this, by the most perfect ignorance, which 
despises all knowledge/* ^ 

And in another part of the same admirable work, he further 
observes : '* Ascending therefore to the one^ shall we meet with it 
as that which is known ? Or wishing to meet with it as such 
shall we arrive at the unknown ? May we not say that each of 
these is true ? For we meet with it afar off as that which is 
far known ; and when we are united to it from afar, passing beyond 
that in our nature which is gnostic of the one, then are we 
brought to be one, that is to be unknown instead of being 
gnostic. This contact, therefore, as of one with one, is above 
knowledge, but the other is as of that which is gnostic with that 
which is known. As, however, the crooked is known by the 
straight, so we form a conjecture of the unknown by the known. 
And this indeed is a mode of knowledge. The one, therefore, is so 
far known, that it does not admit of an approximating knowledge, 
but appears afar off as known, and imparts a gnostic indication 
of itself. Unlike other things, however, the nearer we approach 
to it, it is not the more, but on the contrary less known ; know- 
ledge being dissolved by the one into ignorance, since as we have 
before observed where there is knowledge there is also separa- 
tion. But separation approaching to the one is inclosed in 
union ; so that knowledge also is refunded into ignorance. This, 
too, the analogy of Plato requires. For first, we endeavour to 
see the sun, and we do indeed see it afar off; but by how much 
the nearer we approach to it, by so much the less do we see it : 
and at length, we neither see other things nor it, the eye becom- 
ing spontaneously dazzled by its light. Is therefore the one in 
in its proper nature unknown, though there is something else un- 

^ As that which is below all knowledge is an ignorance worse than 
knowledge, so the silence in which our ascent to the ineffable terminates, 
is succeeded by an ignorance superior to all knowledge. Let it, however, 
be carefully remembered, that such an ignorance is only to be obtained 
after the most scienti6c and intellectual energies. 
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known beside the one f The one indeed wills to be by itself, but 
with no other; but the unknown, beyond the one^ is perfectly 
ineffable, which we acknowledge we neither know, nor are 
ignorant of, but which has about itself super -ignorance. Hence 
by proximity to this the one itself is darkened : for being very 
near to the immense principle, if it be lawful so to speak, it 
remains as it were in the adytum of that truly mystic silence. 
On this account, Plato in speaking of it finds all his assertions 
subverted : for it is near to the subversion of every thing, which 
takes place about the first. It differs from it however in this, 
that it is one simply, and that according to the one it is also at 
the same time all things. But the first is above the one and all 
things, being more simple thaa either of these." 
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CLASSIC TALES, containmg 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver's Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 31. 6^. 

COLEIUDGE'S (S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 3^. 6^. 

— Aids to Reflection, and the 

Confessions of an Inquiring 

'CimuT, to which are added the 

\VH ON Faith and the Book 

-ON Prater. 31. e^T. 

and Notes on 
and other English 
d fay T.Ashe. 3j.6rf. 



COLERIDGE'S BlographlaLlte- 
raria; together with Two Lay 
Sermons. 31. tcU 

Table-Talk and Omxdana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. y. ^d. 



Mlsoellanles, ^sthetio and 

Literary; to which is added, 
The Theory of Life. Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3J. 6d. 

COMTE'S PosiUve Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. 5j. each. 

COMTE'S Philosophy of the 
Solenoes, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Cours de 
Philosophie Positive. By G. H. 
I Lewes. 5^. 

CONDE'S History of the Do 
minion of the Arabs In SpalnJ 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 31. 6^. each. 

COOPER'S Blo^phlcal Die- 
tlonary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 
2 vols. 5^. each. 

COXE'S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols. 31. &/. 
each. 



* 



An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough's campaigns, 4to. 
lOJ. 6^. 

— History of the House of 
Austria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 3j. 6flf. each. 



Contained iH Bohn^s Libraries, 



OBAIE'S(a-. LOPunnilt of Eiiow- 
ledge miider Diffloultles. Ulns- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 5^. 

CBXnESHAKE'S Punch and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
sign^ and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank. 55. 

OUNNINaHAM'S Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen firesh Lives. By Mrs. 
lieaton. 3 vols. 31. d^. each. 

DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Gary, 
M.A. 3;. 6<^ 

— Translated into English Verse 
by L C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman. 

DAKTE. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 

- — The Purgatorlo. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 5^. 

DE COMMINES (Philip), Me- 
moirs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History of 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troves. 
Translated bv Andrew R. Scook. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 3J. f>d, 
each* 



DBFOJS'S Novels and Ktsoel- 
laneons Works. With PrefJEuies 
and Notes, including thr>se attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scot. 7 vols. 
31. dd, each. 

I. — Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 

II. — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain CarUton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 

III.— Moll Flanders, and the 
History of the Devil. 

IV. — Roxana, and Life of Mrs, 
Christian Davies. 

V. — History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-bom Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and PoUtical 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson Crusoe. 

DBMMnrS History of Arms 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
7j. 6^. 

DEMOSTHENES' Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 

fvols. Vol. I., 3J. td,\ Vols. 
I.-V., 51. each. 

DE STAEL'S Gorinne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 35. td, 

DBVEY'S Logic, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. 5J. 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
O-reek Quotations; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
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QuantitKi muked, aad English 
Traiulalioiw. With Index Ver- 
bonun (632 pages). 5J. 

DIOTIONAST of Obaolete Etnd 
Frorlnolal EngllBh. Compiled 
by Thomas Wriglit, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. Jr. each. 

DIDRON'B ChrlBtlan loono- 
g»phy; a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Miilinglon and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations, z vols. 

DIOaENBS LASRTIITS. Uvea 
ftud Opinions of the Analeot 
PhtlUDphera. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. S'' 

DOBBEB'S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 

DODD'S BplgrammatlBta. A 

Selection from the Epigrainmatic 
Literature of Ancient, Medixval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. 0»- 
ford. and Edition, revised and 
entailed- 6^. 

SONALBSON'S The Theatre ot 
the QraekB. A Treatbe on the 
tlistory and Exhibition of the 
Greek Dranu. With numerous 
lilustrationsand jPlana. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. ;;. 

DBAFER'S Hlstorr ol the 
Intellaotual DeTelopment of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. Sj. each. 

DXJNLOP'S HlHtory of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson, z vols. Jr. each. 

DYEB (Dr. T. H.). Pompeii : its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, I.L.D. With nearly 



300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Fornm. 
7i.6rf. 



DYEB (T. F. T.) Brithsh PopnlM 
anstomB, Present and Poat. 
An Account of the various Gamei 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in Ihe 
Biitigh Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. S'- 

EBEBS' Egyptian FilnoeM. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchbeim, y. 6d. 

EDQEWORTH'S Stories for 
OhUdren. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed, p. bd. 



EMERSON'S Worlcs. 5 vols. 
31. (td. each. 
I. — Essays and Representative 



ENNEMOSER'S History of 
Maglo. Translated by Williain 
Howiti. a vols. Si. each. 

EFIOTETUS, The Dlsoouraea of. 
With the Encheiridion' and 
FiagmenlB. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. S^. 

EDBIPIDEB. A New Uteral 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A. » vols. 51. each. 



Cofttatned in Bohn's Libraries. 



BUTBOPnTS.— 5'(M Justin. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Eooleaiastioal History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C. F. Cruse,M. A. 5^. 

EVELTN'S Diary and Oorre- 
spondendence. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 51. each. 

FAIRHOLT'S Costume In Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised* by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5j. each. 

FIELDING'S Adventures of 
JoBeph Andrewaand his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank's Illustrations. 3^. ^, 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Ciuikshank's 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

Amelia. With Cruikshank's 

Illustrations. 5j. 

FLAXMAK'S Lectures on Soulp- 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6j. 

FOSTER'S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 31. 6d, each. 

Orltioal Essays. Edited b 
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J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 3J. 6< 
each. 



— Essays : on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man's writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 3^ . 6d, 

— Essays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3^. 6d, 



FOSTER'S Essays on the Im« 
provement of Time. With Notes 
OF Sermons and other Pieces. 
3^. 6<L 

QASPARY S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 3J. 6d. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOX7TH, 
Chronicld ot—See Old Engiisk 
Chronicles, 

GESTA ROICANORTTM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
l^ the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 5J. 

aiLDAS, Ghronioles ot—See Old 
English ChrtmcUs. 

GIBBON'S Dedllne and FaU of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variomm 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 3;. td. each. 

GILBART'S History, Prlnoiples, 
and Fraotioe of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbort, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols. lox. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventores ot 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cmik- 
shank. dr. 

GIRALDUS OAMBRENSIS* 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A, and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5x. 

GOETHE'S Fanst. Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward's Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 51. 
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GK>ETHE'S Worki. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3^. 6d, esich. 

I. and II. — Autobiography and 
Annals. 

III. — Faust. Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swanwick.) 

IV. — Novels and Tales. 

V. — Wilhelm Meister*s Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI.— Conversations with Elcker- 
mann and Soret. 

VIII. — Dramatic Works. 

IX.— Wilhelm Meister's Travels. 

X. — Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 

XI. — Miscellaneous Travels. 

XII. — Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIV.— Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. 

GOLDSMITH'S Works. A new 
Edition, by T. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 3^. 6a, each. 

aRAMMONT'S Memoirs of the 
Court of Oharles II. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the BoscoBKL Tracts, including 
two not before published, &c. 
New Edition. 51. 

GRAY'S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C Tovey, M.A. Vols. I. 
and II. 3r. 6d, each. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. 55. 

GREEK ROMANCES of EeUo- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatlus — ^viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclca ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R, Smith, M.A. 
r. 



GREGORY'S Lettem on the 
ETldenoes, Dootrlnes, ft Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 35. 6d* 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 31. 6d. 

GRIMM'S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 



man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woc5cuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 35. 6d, 

GROSSI'S Marco Yiscontl. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 31. 6d. 

GUIZOT'S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640. 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. 31. 6d, 

History of Civilisation, from 



the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
35. 6d, each. 

HALL'S (Rev. Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Works and Remains. 
31. 6^. 

HAMPTON OOURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, s^. 

HARDWICK'S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hard wick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 51, 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries, 
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HA.UPP'S Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria — The 
Inn in the Spcssart. Trans, from 
the Gernian by S. Mendel. 3j. 6rfl 

HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 4 vols, 
jx. ^ each. 

I.— Twice-told Tales, and the 

Snow Image. 
II.— Scarlet Letter, and the House 
with the Seven Gables. 
III. — Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 
IV. — Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAZLITT'S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 3 J. (id, 

Lecttires on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare's Plays. 
y, 6d. 

Lectures on the English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3J. bd, 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Things." 3J.6</. 
Bound Table. 3^. 64. 

Sketches and Essays. 

3J. Cd, 

The Spirit of the Age ; or, 



Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 31. 6d, 

— -. View of the English Stage. 
Edited l.y W. Spencer Jackson. 
3.f. 6d. 

JIEA TON'S Conoiae History 0/ 
Palnthig. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5^. 

HEGEL'S Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 
J. Sihree, M.A. 

HEINE'S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 3J. 6d. 

Trayel-Plctures, including the 

Tour in the HarZ| Norderney, and 



Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 3J. 6^. 

HELP'S Life of OhzlBtophttr 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 
K.C.B. is. 6d, 

Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

Life of Pizarro. 35. 6d. 



Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3;. 6d. 

HENDEBSON (E.) Select His- 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most fisimous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 5J. 

HENFREY'S Guide to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to the 
present time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Kcary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 6s. 

HENRY OF HXTNTINGDON'S 
History of the English. Tians- 
Utcd by T. Forester, M.A. p. 

HENRY'S (Matthew) Ezposlttoa 
of the Book of the Psalms. 5^. 

HELIODORUS. Thoagonesand 
Chariolea. — See Grbkk Ro- 
mances. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Kev. H.:nr)' Cary, M.A. y, 6d, 

— Notes on, Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commenta- 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map. $s. 

Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheeler, ^s. 
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H ESIO D, OAT.TJMAOHUa, and 
THEOaNIS. Translated l:^ the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. $s, 

HOrFlftANN'S (E. T. W.) The 
Scnrapion Brethren. Translated 
lirom the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 8 vols. 3^ . 6d. each. 

HOLBXSnrS Dance of Death 
and Bible Outs. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in feu^imile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions bj Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5^. 

HOMER'S mad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. 5j. 

Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into Engl^ Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. 5J. 

— See also Pope. 

HOOPER'S (a.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1 81 5. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3^. 6d, 

The Campaign of Sedan : 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
with General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle, y. 6^. 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
tianslation, by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 31. td. 

HUGO'S (Vlotor) Dramatic 
Works. Hernani— Ruy Bias— 
The King's Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 3J. 6d, 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J, H. L. Williams. 
35. (idf. 

HUMBOLDT'S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Ott^, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
2s, 6d* each, excepting Vol. V. 5;. 



HUMBOLDT'S Personal Narra- 
tive of his Travels to the E({ni- 
noctial Regions of America durmg 
the years 1799- 1804. Translated 
by *?. Ross. 3 vols. 5^. each. 

TlewB of Nature. T^ranslated 

by E. C. Ott£ and H. G. Bohn. 

HUMPHREYS' Ooln Oolleotor'8 
M a n u al . By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 51. 
each. 

HUNGABY: its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 3^. ftdU 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
molrs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3J. 6r/. 

HUNT'S Poetry of Solenoe. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 5^. 

INQULPHH Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Croyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T. Riley, M.A. Sj. 

IKVINQ'S (Washington) Com. 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &c 3j. €d, each. 

I. — Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker's History of New 
York. 

II.— The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III.— Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV.—The Alhambra, Tales of a 
Traveller. 

V.—Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 



Contained tn Bokn's Libraries. 
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Irving's (Washington) Complete 
Works continued, 

VI. & VII.—Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 

VIII.— Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 
IX. — Life of Mahomet, Livesof the 

Successors of Mahomet. 
X. — Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert's 
Roost. 
XI. — Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

XII.-XV.— life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 

Life and Letters. By his 

Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
3j. 6d. each. 

ISOORATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 55. 

JAMES'S (G. P. R.) Life of 
Biohard Cceur de Lion. 2 vols. 
3^. 6d, each. 

JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare's Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
35. 6d. 

JESSE'S (E.) Aneodotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Kngravings. 5^. 

JESSE'S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5^. each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5i. 

JOHNSON'S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 3j. 6d. each. 



JOSBPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
o^ Whiston's Translatloii, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphieal Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
31. 6(/. each. 

JOYCE'S Sclentiflo DIalogaes. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 5i. 

JUKBS-BROWNE (A. J.), Tba 
Building of the British Islasc 
a Study in Gecgraphical Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, 7^. 6^ 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen's Two In- 
vectives and Libanus' Monody, 
with Julian's extant TheosophioU 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5j. 

JUNIUS'S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Wood&irs Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
3^. 6</. each. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEP08, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL, PER8IUS. SUL- 
PICIA and LUOILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 51. 

KANT'S Critique of Pore ReMon. 

Translated hj], M. D. Meikle- 

john. 5'^* 
Prolegomena and Meto- 

physloalFoundationsofNatiifftl 

Sdenoe. Translated byB. Belfort 

Bax. 5J. 

EEIGHTLBY'S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Azioient Greeoe aod 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
I^nard Schmits, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique* 

5'- 
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mill Klttina. ( oMipli.fr: Ivlition. 

.".piK'.iiiic .r: o' Kttf/,il.:)i lira- 
muMn r«nilM (if lliM Tinn) of 
iMII.'iihiiUi .t«. O/. 

Mfltlini ImI.i hikI LfitUirH of 
(tliiiiUtii liiiiiih I'.y iMijcaiil 
l.illxiii.l (S'l-w I'iliti'iii, icvi- I'll, 
li\ \V ( UK w ll.t/litt. 2 vols. 

{I tut fiU li. 

W nil lltii'iti.ithiii-. Iiy m.iin .Sh.i\v. 

I.ANIilS Aiiil*Uiii Nli;litM K.titiU' 
(tiliiiiicMiti I ili(^«l liy St.mKy 
I wu \\^^A^'. M V . I .. t n. 4 

l.AN4-.r:i HHtoiy of rntuUin? In 

t .•»! »". '. •. 1 •;*'..»•»• *• v'.". '/.n 
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•; /-.. .•.^^.-:. 5:. 

LEOirjLr.SO DA VINCIS 
Tr^Vise c- Fainting. J Tins- 
W/A zj ;. F. Ki^aud, R.A.. 
V.'.-'- s Li'i ::'I>!;-«r.?.fdo by JcIiR 
V.';:.;-i:.-. Rr-.vTj. W-rh n-.Tierous 
P]^-'?:. 5:. 

LEPS2 USS Lie*i«rs frcm Egypt, 
Kthlopla. and the Peninsula oi 
Sinai. TMr.-!?.»t'i by L. and 
j. 1;. I lorn .T. With >Iap;. 55-. 

LKfJSTNG'S Dramatic Works, 
(>«:fi[)ktc-. I'Milerl by Ernr ::l Hcli, 
M.A. With Memoir of Ixissing 
by Helen Zimmcrn. 2 vols. 
31. 6t/. each. 

Jjaokooi. Dramatic Notos, 

aii'i the RcprenentaUon ot 
Death by the AncienlB. Trans- 
hy:d by K. C. Hcaolcy and Helen 
/imni.'in. IvHtal l»y Edward 
Hell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
i)f the K'loV.oon group. 3r. 6d, 

LILLY'S I iitrod notion to Aotro- 
loKy. With a (Iuammar of 
A.;ik'»i.(h;y and Tables tot Cii\. 
cul.uini», N.Uivii-io, by Zadkipl. 55. 

I.1V y S JJiabvy of Rome. Tian..- 
latoi! I Y l>i. SpilUn. C Ldinonds, 
.wA v^'.luMs. 4 vols. $s. each. 

LOC\UV£; riiLlosop^iicfu Works. 
\'\\.\\\ '• \ i. .\. S:. \-: ::. 2 voU, 






- 1 '.'.V A/.a Lc::eis l-y Lord 
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LODGE'S Portraits of Illiistrlous 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 51. 
each. 

LONaPEIiLOW'S Prose 
Works. With 16 hill- page Wood 
Engravings. 51. 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. 5^. 

LOWNDES' Bibliographer's 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols, cloth, 55. each. 
Or 4 vols, half morocco, 2/. 2s, 

LONGI7S. Daphnis and Chloe. 
— See Greek Romances. 

LUCAN'S Pharsalia. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. Sj. 

LUCIAN'S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5^. 

LUCRETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Walson, M.A. 51. 

LUTHER'S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and. Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 3^. 6^. 

Autobiography. — .S"^^ 

MiCHELET. 

MAOBIAVELLI'S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 3^. dd, 

liIALLET'S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J. A. Black- 
well* S^* 



1£ANTELL'S (Dr.) Petrifactions 
and their Teachings. With nu- 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6j. 

Wonders of Gteology. 8th 



Edition, revised by T. Rupeit 
Tones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards of 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 7^. dd* each. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed: 
being a Translation of *I Pro- 
messi Sposl.' By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 51. 

MAROO POLO'S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 51. 

MARRYAT'S (Oapt. B.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts, y, td» 

AUsaion; or. Scenes in Africa^ 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3J. ^d, 

Pirate and Three Cuttara. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawix^ by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. y, 6d, 

Prlvateersman. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, y. 6a 

Settlers in Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
y. 6d. 

Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. y. 6d, 

Peter Simple. With 8 full- 

page Illustrations, y* 6d. 

Midshipman Basy. With 8 

full page Illustrations. 3^. 6^ 

MARTIAL'S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. 7/. tfi* 
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MARTINEAU'S (Harriot) Hli- 

tOT7 of England, from iSoo- 

1815. 31. W. 
Hlatorr of the Thirty Tears' 

Peaoe, a.p. 1S15-46. 4 vols. 

31. dd. esch. 

Sh Cemlt's Pmilijit Pkila!afhy_ 

ISXTTBXi'W PAHIS'S EnellBh 

History, hoin Ihe Veai 1235 to 

1273. Translateil by Rev, J. A. 

Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. Ji. each. 
MATTHEW OP WKSTMIN- 

BTER'S Flowers of History, 

from Ihe beginniTig of the World 

toA.D.1307. TranslalcdbyC. D. 

Vonge, M.A. 3 vols. JJ. each. 
MAXWELL'S Vletorlos of Wei- 

Ington Kcid the BrlUsh Armlea. 

Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 5/. 
MGNZEL'S History ofGermoDy, 

fioin the Earliest Pciiod to 1S4Z. 

3 vols. 3!. 6d. each. 
MICHAEL ANOELO A»D 

RAPHAEL, thetr Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
und Engravings on Steel. 51. 

HICHELET'B Luthsf's Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hazlilt. With an Appendix (110 
pages) of Notes, y. hd. 

History of the Prenob Revo- 

latlon from its earliest indications 
to the Bight of the King in 1791. 
y.bd. 

MIONET'B History of theFrenota 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
31. &J. 

HILL (J. B.). Early Esxays by 
John Stuart Mill. Col tectcd from 
various sources byj. W. M. Gibbs. 
jr. 6rf. 

MILLER (ProfeiBor). History 
PUlcnopbloally niuEtTated,from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire I0 
dw French Revolution. 4 vols. 
!U.U. each. 



Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
JameG Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd's Verbal Index 
to alt the Poems, and a Seteclion 
□f Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Uohn. lUustmled with lao 
Wood Engravings from Drawingi 
by W. Harvey, a vols. 31. 6rf. 

MITFORD'S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 3 Engravii^ on 
Steel. 2 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

MOLIERE'S Dramatlo Works. 

A new Translation in English 

Prose, by C. H. Wail. 3 vols. 
y. dd. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortlay 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson. Lord Whamcliffe's Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. Jj. each. 

MONTAIGNE'S EBBsys. Cotton's 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Ha2litt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
y. 6d. each, 

MONTESQUIEU'S Spirit ot 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Piitchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 31. 6rf. each. 

MOHPHT'S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
plpyed by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowe:ilhal. jr. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). Tha Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Bic^aphii^ Intro- 
duction by Moncurc D. Conivay, 
3 vols. is. &f. cacli, 
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ICUDIE'S BrlttfOi Birds ; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
Bntish Islands. Revised by W, 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 

NEANDEB (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Trans, from the German 
byJ.Torrey. 10 vols. 31.6//. each. 

Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 
BlumenthaL 3^. 6^. 

History of the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Churoh by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 3J. (id* each. 

Memorials of Christian Life 

in the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 31. td. 

NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
Greek. Griesbach's Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in ^e margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 5j. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 25, 

NICOLINI'S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. 51. 



NOBTH (R.) Lives of the R^ht 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guud- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols. 
3;. 6//. each. 

NaaENT'S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5J, 

OLD ENGLISH CHBON- 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd's 
Chronicle, Asser's Life of Alfred, 
Geoffirey of Monmouth's British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. s^. 

OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epios : the Stories of the Rama* 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 31. 6a. 

ORDERICUS YITALIS' Ecole- 
siasUoal History of England 
and Normandy. Translated try 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Chronicle of St. 
EvROULT. 4 vols. 5r. each. 

OVID'S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5^. each. 

PASCAL'S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Augusta 
MoHnier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3^. 6df. 

PAULI'S (Dr. B.) Life of Alfrad 
the Great. Translated from t^ 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Version 



All Alpliabelkal List of Books 



OP Orosius. With a literal 
Translation inlerpageJ, Note;', 
and an Anglo-Saxon Ghammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. 51. 

PAnSANIAS' IieSQtlptlou of 
Oreeoe. Newly translatedbyA.R. 
Shiileto, M.A. j vok. 51. each. 

PBAHSOM'S Expoaltlau of the 
Greed. Ediieii by E. Watfnid, 
M.A. 51. 

FEFTS' tHary acd CorreBpond- 
enco. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., liom tlie otigiiial 
Shoithaod MS. in Ihe Pejiysiim 
Library. Edited by Lord Brty- 
bioolie. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. 51. each. 



PERBIUS.— .?« lovBMAL. 

PETRARCH'S SonnetB. Trl- 
tunptui, and other Foema. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hand;. With 1 Ufe of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. <li. 

PHILO-JODasns, Works of. 
Translated b>- Prof. C. D. Vonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5j, each. 

FIOSIEiRINQ'S HUtory of the 
RaosB of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distrihulion. With An 

Analytical Svt.opsis ok the 
Natcral HiSTOfiy of Mak by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and ncokiured Pistes. 51. 

PINDAB. Translated into Prose 
iy Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
ApTahum Moore, ^i. 



FLANCHE. Hlatoi? of BrlUi, 

CoBLume, from the Earliest Timi 

to the Close of the Eightei 

Century, By J. R. Plan. 

Sumersel Ileraid. With upwarl 

of 400 IUustia.tinn£. ' 
PLATO'S WorkH. Uterall; Ir 

lated, with Introduction 

Notes. 6 vola, Ji. 

I. — The Apology of Socralii 

Crito, Fh,-cdo, Go^as, PM 

tagoras, Phsdrus, The* ' 

Eutbsrphron, Lysis. 1 . 

taled by the Rev. H. Careyifl 
II,— The Republic, Tiniaeus, « 
Critias. Translated by Hen 

III.— Mcno,' Euthyden 

Sophist, Slalesman, Cra^M 

Parmenidea, and the Banqotf 

Translated byG. Buisr" 

IV.— Philebus, Charmidesj L 

Menexenus, Hippias, lof) 
The Two Alcibiade*, ~' 
ages, Rivals, Hippa 
Minos, Clitopho, El 
Translated by G. Burge*.-' 
v.— The Laws. Translated 1" 

G. Burges. 
VI.— The Doubtful Works, 
laled by G. Surges. 

SLUumar; and AnEilyBl»-d 

tha DlBlogueH. With Analytldj 
Indsx. By A. Day, LL.D. '^ 
PIiATTTOa'S Comedies. 
Jaled by H. T. Riley, M.A. j 
vols. S'- ^'^^■ 
PLINY'S ITftlural 
Translated by the late Jofi 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H.^ 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols, 
FLINT. The Letters of I 
the Younger. Melmoth's 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. 4 
T, Bosanquet, M,A. 
PLOTINira, SelBot Works t 
Translated by Thon 
With an Introduction contai 
the substance of Por^diyTy's '. 
. tin.ua. Edited by G. R. 5. &r 
\ ■ft.\.,-Nl.:?^-h..^. t 
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PLTJTAHCB'S Uinia. TraniUtcd 
by A. Slewarl, M.A.,and George 
I*llg, MA. 4 vols. 31. 6;/. each. 

Morals. Theosophical Esaajrs. 

Transktsd by C. W. King, M.A. 

Morala. Ethical Essays. 

Tianllatcd by the Rev. A. R. 
ShilUlo, M,A. Sr- 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Se- 
leotlonB from One Hiiidred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J, Linton. 3J. M. 

POLITIOAL CYOLOPJ53DIA. 
A Dictionary of Poiilical, Con- 
stituiiotial, Slalislical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forniing a 
Work of Keference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Foiitical 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

POPE'S PoetJoal Worka. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by RobeiL 
Carrothcre. With numerous Illus- 
tiations. 2 voU. 51. each. 

Homei-'B niad. Edited bj 

the Rev, J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illuatraled by the entire Series of 
FiaKman's Designs, ji. 

Homer'B OdyBsey, with the 

Bottle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., byolhcrfranslalnrs. Edited 
by the Re*. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
"With the entire Series of Flax- 
man's Designs. 51. 

lilfa, including many uf Ills 

Letters. By Robert CtuTulheis. 
With numerous Illustrations. 51. 

POUSHKEN'S ProM Tales: The 
Captain's Daughter— Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Ciirl— The Shot 
—The Snow Storm— The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjili — The EgypliiiQ Ni(;hta— 
Feler the Great's Negro. Ttans- 
bt«J bi T. Keacc. ji. td. 



I 
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PHSacOTT'S Conqueat 
Msxioo. CopyriEhl edition, with* 
the notes by John Foster Kiik, 
and an introductii ■ " - 
Winship. 3 vols. 31. bd. each. 

Oontiueatof 

edition, with th 

Poster Kirk. 2 vols, y.bd.a 

Keign of Pardinaiul 1 

Isabella. Copyright edition, 1 
with the notes of^ohn Foster J 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3!. ad. each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated bl 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.AjJ 
and accompanied by Poetictf^ 
Versi'jns, from vari 
is.fxi. 

PROVEP.BS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
ol Ray's Coliection of English 
PiovetliB, with his additions from 



introdnced large additions as 
well of Proverls as of Saying, 
Sentences, Maxims, and PhrBsei,n 
collected by II. G. Bohn. " 

FB0VERB8, A Polyglot 1 
Foreign. Comprising Fiend* 
Italian, Gcinuin, Dutch, Span' ' 
Pi'rtugucse, and Danish. V 
Fnglish Translations & a Generlj 
Index by H. G. Bohn, p. 

POTTERY AND POEOEU 
and other Objects of Verlu. ( 
prising an Illustrated Catattsne ol 
the Bcrnal Collection of Wotl^ 
of Art, with the prices « « ' ' " 
Ihcy were sold by auction, 
names of the possessors. To vri 
are added, an IntrodnctDlyLec 
on Potleiy and Porcelain, and d 
Engraved List of ail the knor" 
MarksandMonograms. ByHen 
G. Bohn. With numerocs Woi 
Engravings, 51.; or with Coloured 
lUustiations, lor, bd, 

PROUT'S (Father) Relliiuea. Col-I 
lecled and arranged by Rev, F. 
Mahony. New issae, with 31 
Etchings by D. MiClise, R-i. 
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QTTINTILIAN'S Iiuriltates of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. ^^ 
each. 

BAOINE'S (Jean) Dramatlo 
Worki. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M. A 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

BANKB*S History of tlie Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in die i6th and 17th 
centuries. Translated by £. 
Foster. 3 vols. 31. &/. each. 

History of Servla and the 

Servian Revoltition. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. KeiT. 
3x. td, 

RECREATIONS in SHOOTINa. 
By ' Craven.' With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5^. 

RENNIE*S Inseot Arohlteoture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5^. 

REYNOLD'S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by H.W.Beechy. 
2 vols. 3J. 6(i, each. 

RIOARDO on the Frinoiples of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion, Edited by E. C. K. Conner, 
M.A. 55. 

RXCHTER (Jean Paul Friedrloh). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
££itory Memoir. 3 f. 6d, 



— Flower, Prult, and Thorn 
Pleoes, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of iCuhschnapptel. 
w*»wly translated by Lt. -Col. Alex. 
Tig. 3/. 6d. 



ROGER DE HOYEDEN'S An- 
nals of En|{U8h History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A.D. 1201. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A 
2 vols. 5x. each. 

ROGER OF WENDOVER'S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A.D. 
1 23^, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Pans. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

ROM E in t he NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modem Times. By C. A. E^ton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5j. each. 

See Burn and Dybr. 

ROSCOE'S (W.) Life and Pontl- 
floate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3.r. 6d» each. 

Life of Lorenzo de' MeoUoi, 

called <the Magnificent.' With 
his poems, letters, &c. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3^. 6d. 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With PortraiU. 
2 vols. 3J. 6</. each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULTTS. 

Translated by J. S.Watson, M.A. 

SCHILLER'S Work's. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. 3^. 6d, 
each: — 

I.— History of the Thirty Years' 
War. 



Contained in BohtCs Libraries. 
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Schiller's Works continued, 

II. — History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwero, and 
the Disturbances in France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

III. — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV.— Robbers (with SchiUer's 
original Preface), Fiasco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 
V. — Poems. 

VI. — £ssay8,i£stheticaland Philo- 
sophical 

VII.— Wallenstein's Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, WiUiam Tell. 

8CHILLEB and GOETHE. 
CorreBpondenca between, from 
A.u. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 35. M. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL'S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 35. (>d. 

Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modem. 
Translated from the German. 31.6^. 

Leotures on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 3/. 6^. 

SOHLEGEL'S Lectures on 
Modem History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Caesar and 



Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 
3J. 6^. 

jfilsthetlo and MlsoeUaneous 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 31. &/» 

SOHLEGEL (A. W.) Leotures 
on Dramatlo Art andUterature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. 3^. 6df. 

SOHOPENHAUEB on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Beason, and On the 
Will In Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 55. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketoi of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5^. 

SCHOITW'S Earthi Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 55. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3^. M, 

Early Letters. Originally pub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Prefi&ce 
by Sir George Grove, D.CL. 
y, 6d, 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
y, 6d. 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5j. 

SHAKESPEARE DOGTT- 
MENTS. Arranged by D. H. 
Lambert, B.A. y, 6d, 

SHAKESPEARE'S Dramatlo 
Art The History and Character 
of Shakespeare's Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated fay 
L. Dora Schmits. a vols. 31. 6tL 
each. 
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SHAEESPEIAIIE CWllll&m]. A 
Lfteraiy Biography by KatI Eiie, 
Ph-D., LL.D. Transited by 
L. Dots Schmitz. 51. 

SHAKPS (S.) Tba HlBtory ai 
Egypt, from the Eailiest Times 
tilt the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
3 Maps and upwatds of 400 Illus- 
trative Wddiicuts. z vols. 51. each. 

SHERIDAN'S DrainftUo Worka, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 
II. td. 

SISMONDI'S Htstoi? of the 
Utsratuie of the SoutH 01 

Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. Z vols. 31. td. ea,ch, 

SMITH'S SynonymB and An- 
tonpna, or Slndred Worda and 
their Oppoaltafl. Revised Edi- 
tion. Si. 

Synonyms DiHoriininatad. 

A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Vp'otds in the English Langu^e, 
showing the Accurale signilicstion 
of words of similar meaning, 
Eilited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A, 6j. 

SMITH'S (Adam) The Wealth of 
NettlonB. Ediled by E. liclfort 
Box. 2 vols. 31. &/. each. 

Theory of Moral Sentlmenta, 

With a Memoir of llie Author by 
Dujjald Stewart. 31. (yi. 

SMYTH'S {Profoaaor) Looturca 
on Modem History. s vols. 
31. &/, each. 

BMYTK'S (Professor) Leotures 
on the French Revolutloa. 
a vols. 31- dd, each. 



SMOLLETT'S AdTanturea 01 
Rodetiok Kandom. With short 
Memoir anrl Bibliography, and 
Cnij'icsJuutlr'sIllitattationa. ■^s.id. ' 



SMOLLETT'S AdveatiUM 
Peregrine Pickle. With Kibliw 
graphy and Crttikshank's lUna 
Iratinna. zvols. 31, M. csich, 

~ — Tbe fizpedlUon of Htunfl 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank's Illustiatioi 
3^.6-'. 

SOORATES (aumamed ■SohoUi 
tioua'). The £ooleaffistloa1 HI] 
foryor(A.D.305-44S). Translate^ 
from the Greek. ' 

SOFHOOL&S, The Tragedlea □ 
A New Prose Translation, wit 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P*! 
Coleridee, M.A. Ji. ' 

SOUTHBT'S Life c 

With Porttails, Plans, and ■ 
wards of 
and Wuo 

Lift of Wealey, and the I 

and Frfgresa of Methodism. Jt, 

Robert Southey. The Stoijg 

of his Life written in his I.ettei] 
Editud by John Dennis. 3*. Srf. | 

aOZOMBH'B EocleslEtaUoal £ 
tory. Translated from the Gree)^ 
Together with the Ecclbsiasth 
CAL History of Philosto^ 
Gius, a; epitomised by Photii^ 
Translated by Rev. E. WalfarT 
M.A. 



STANLEY'S Olaaslfled Synopsii 
of the Prinolpal Palutars of tin 
Dutch and Flemish Sobool^ 
By Geciige Stanley. 51. 



STAUNTON'S Clieas - Flarng 

Handbook. 51-. 
Chess Praxis. A ; 



Contained in Bohn*s Libraries. 
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BTAIJKTOK*8 Ohesa - player's 
Companion. Comprising a Trea- 
tise on Odds, Collection of Match 
Games, and a Selection of Original 
Problems. 55. 

Chess Tommament of 1851. 

With Introduction and Notes. 51. 

STOCEHABDT'S Experimental 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. Ji. 

STOWE (Mrs.H.B.)XTliole Tom's 
Cabin. Illustrated. 3;. ^. 

STRABO'S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M*A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
55. each. 

STRICKLAND'S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
^, each. 

Life of Mary Queen of Soots. 

2 vols. 5^. each. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. 5^. 

STUART and REVETT'S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. Ss, 

SUETONIUS' Lives of the Twelve 
CsBsars and Lives of the Gram- 
marians. Thomson's translation, 
revised by T. Forester. 5j. 

SWIFT'S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
12 vols. 3^ 6d, each. 

[ Vols, I.-X. ready, 

I.— A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
bY W. E. H. Lecky. 



Swift's Prosb Works cmtinued. 

II.— The Journal to SteUa. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland,M.A. 
With 2 Portraits and Fac- 
simile. 

III.& IV.—Writings on Religion and 
the Church. 

v.— Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). 

VI. — The Drapier's Letters. 
With facsimiles of Wood's 
Coinage, &c. 

VII.— Historical and PoUtical 
Tracts (Irish). 

VIII.— GulUver's Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 

IX. —Contributions to Periodicals, 
X. — Historical Writings. 
XI. — Literary Essays. 

[In preparaHan, 

XII. — Index and Bibliography. 

[In preparation. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

TALES OF THE GENII. Trans- 
lated from the Persian by Sir 
Charles Morell. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and 12 Steel Engravings. 51. 

TASSO'S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 51. 

TAYLOB'S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying. 3^. 6^. 

TEN BBINK.— i"^^ Brink. 

TEBENCE and PH.S:DBT7& 
Literally translated byH. T. Rileya 
M.A. To which is added, Smarts 
Metrical Version of Phzedrus. 51. 

THEOCBITUS, BION, MOB- 
CHITS, and TYBTiBTTS. liter- 
ally translated by the Rev, J*^ 
Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions off 
Chapman. 5j. 
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THEODORET andEVAaRIUS. 
istories of the Church from A.D. 
z lo A,D. 427; and from A.u. 
I to fl-D. 544. Translated. 51. 
THIERRY'S History at the 
Conqoeat of Erigland by ths 
Nonuftna, Translated by Wil- 
liam Hazlilt. 2 voIb. 31. ^ each, 
. THTJOTDHJES. The Palopon- 
uealan War. Ijtcrully Uan.s1aleil 
hy the Rev. II. Dale, a voIfi 
31. bJ. e.ich, 

An AnalyalB and Summary 

or. By J. T.Wheeler. 51. 
THUDIOHUM (J, L. W.) A Trea- 
"iBOnWinaa. Illustrated. S^^ 
URE'S (Dr. A.) Ootton Mamiftio- 
ttue of Qreat BHtaln. EaUed 
by P. L. Simmonds, 3 vols. 5*. 

PldlosophyofManuraotures. 

Edited hyp. L, Simmonds 7;. hd. 

TABARI'S Lives of the moat 
Eminent Painters, Sonlptora, 
and AroMteots. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Comroen- 
lary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vola. y. dd. each. 
' TIRalL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. With Portrait. 31. bd. 

VOLTAIRE'S Tales. Translated 
by R, B. Boswell. Containing 
Beboac.Memnon, Candide, L'ln- 
gfau, and other Tales. 31. 6d. 
'WALTON'S Oomplets Aiigler. 
Edited by Edward ]e-;se. With 
Portrait and 203 Engravings on 
Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel, Sj. 

Utsb of Donne, Hooker, £a. 

New Edition revised by A. H. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izanlc 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 

, niunerons lUnstrations. y. 

WJILLINaTON,Llfeof. By 'An 
Old Soldier.' From the materials 
0/ Maxwell With Index and 18 

Steel Engnvitigs. y. 



WERNER'S Templari 
Cyprua. Translated by E.A.M. 
Lewis. 3J. 6J. 

WESTROPP (H. M.J A Hand- 
book of Anihfflology, Egyptian, 
Greek, EtruHoan, Roman. lUug. 
Iraled. 51. 

WHITE'S Natural History of 4 
Selbome. With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited l^ Ed- 
ward Jesse. With 40 Parr '" 
and coloured Plates. 51. 

WHEATLffiT'S A Rational nioB- 
tratlon of the Book of Conunon ( 
Prayer. 31. 6d. 

WHEELER'S Noted Names ot ; 
Fiction, Dictionary of. 51. 

WIESELBR'S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Pour Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. jj. 6d, 

WILLIAMofMALMaSBURT-a ', 
Ohronioie of the Kings of 
land. Translated by the Rev. J. 
Shitpe. IJMited by J. A. Giles, i 
D.C.L. sj. ' 

XENOPHON'S WorkB. Trani- 
lateii by the Rev, J. S, Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In ( 
3 vols. 51. each. 

YOUNO (Arthur). Trarola 1 
France during the years 1737, 
1788, and 1789. Edited hj ' 
M, Betham Edw^irds. 31. 6d. 

Tour In Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state j 
of the country during the years I 
1776-79- Edited by A. W. 
Hulton. With Complete Biblio- • 

fraphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
lap. 2 vqU. 31. 6d. each, 
T1JLE-TIDB3 STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
TjetTOMV Populai Tales and Tra- 



THE YORK LIBRARY 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

The volumes are printed in a handy size (6| x 4J in.), on 

thin but opaque paper, aud are simply and 

attractively bound. 

Price, in cloth, 2S. net ; in leather, 3s. net. 

' The York Library is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and intelli- 
gence displayed in the choice of unhackneyed classics. ... A most 
attractive series of reprints. . . . The size and style of the volumes are 
exactly what they should be.* — Bookman. 

* These books should find their way to every home that owns any 
cultivation.' — Notes and Queries, 

The following volumes are now ready : 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE'S JANE EYRE. 

BURNEY^S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Annie Raine Ellis. 

BURNEY'S CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis. 

2 vols. 

BURTON'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 
Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A., with Introduction by A. H. Bullen. 

3 vols. 

BURTON'S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
MADINAH AND MECCAH. With Introduction by Stanley Lane- 
Poole. 2 vols. 

CERVANTES' DON QUIXOTE. Motteux's Translation, re- 
vised. With Lockhart's life and Notes. 2 vols, 

CLASSIC TALES : Johnson's Rasselas, Goldsmith's Vicar 

OF Wakefield, Sterne's Sentimental Journey, Walpole's 
Castle of Otranto. With Introduction by C. S. Fearenside, M.A. 

COLERIDGE'S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 

of an Inquiring Spirit. 

COLERIDGE'S FRIEND. A series of Essays on Morals, 

Politics, and Religion. 

COLERIDGE'S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. Arranged 

and Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 

DRAPER'S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 2 vols. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S ADAM BEDE. 

EMERSON'S WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, with thfl 
Text edited and collated by George Sampson. 

FIELDING'S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 

GASKELL'S SYLVIA'S LOVERS* 



The York hihKkVi^— continued, 

GESTA ROMAN ORUM, or Entertaining Moral Stories in- 
vented by the Monks. Translated from the Latin by the Rev. Charles 
Swan. Revised edition, by Wynnakd Hooi^Ek) M.A. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated by AnnA Swanwick, LL.D. 
Revised edition, with an Introduction and Bibliography by Karl Br£UL, 
Litt.D., Ph.D. 

HAWTHORNE'S TRANSFORMATION (THE MARbLE Faun). 

IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK. 

JAMESON'S SHAKESPEARE'S HEROINES. Characteris- 
tics of Women : Moral, Poetical, and Historical. 

LAMB'S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays 
of Elia, and Eliana. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS 
OF. Translated by George Long, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus 
Aurelius by Matthew Arnold. 

MARRYAT'S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 lUustra- 
trations by E. T. Wheeler. 

MARRYAT'S PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations by F. A. 
Fraser. 

MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYS. Cotton's translation. Revised by 
W. C. Hazlitp. 3 vols. 

MORE'S UTOPIA. With the Life or Sir Thomas More, by 
William Roper, and his Letters to Margaret Roper and others. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by George Sampson. [In the Press, 

MOTLEY'S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a 
Biographical Introduction by Moncure D. Conway, 3 vols. 

PASCAL'S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of M. 
Auguste Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. Third edition. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life by 
Aubrey Stewart, M.A., and George Long, M.A. 4 vols. 

SWIFT'S GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by G. R. Dennis, with facsimiles of the original illustrations. 

SWIFT'S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by F. Ryland, M.A. 

TROLLOPE'S THE WARDEN. With an Introduction by 
Frederic Harrison. 

TROLLOPE'S BARCHESTER TOWERS. 

TROLLOPE'S DR. THORNE. 

TROLLOPE'S FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 

TROLLOPE'S SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 2 vols. 

TROLLOPE'S LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 2 vols. 

ARTHUR YOUNG'S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, during the' 
years 1787, 1788, and 1789. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by M.- 
Betham Edwards. 

Other Volumes are in Pre^paration, 



BELL'S HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. Sj. net each. 



7%e following Volumes hceve been issued : 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 2nd Edition. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 

DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 2nd Edition. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 2nd Edition. 

DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 2nd Edition. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARL By Ethel Halsey. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

GIORGIONE. By Herbebt Cook, M.A. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

FRANS HALS. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. 

BERNARDINO LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 3rd Edition. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 

MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., 
F.S.A. 

PERUGINO. By G C. Williamson, LittD. 2nd Edition. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 

PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 2nd Edition. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 2nd Edition. 

RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 

LUCA SIGNORELLL By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 

SODOM A. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M. A. 

VAN DYCK. By Lionel Oust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 3rd Edition. 

WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A, F.S.A. 

Oikirs to follow. 
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CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE 

Illustrated by BYAAf SjffAfV. 
With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 



Printed at the Chiswick Press, pott 8vo., price is. 6//. net per volume ; 

also a cheaper edition, is. net per volume ; or 2s. net in limp leather ; also 

a few copies, on Japanese vellum, to be sold only in sets, price 51. net per 

volume. 

No7v Complete in 39 Volnmes. 

ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 

WELL. MACBETH. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 



AS YOU LIKE IT. 
COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
CORIOLANUS. 
CYMBELINE. 
HAMLET. 
JULIUS CiESAR. 
KING HENRY IV. 
KING HENRY IV. 
KING HENRY V. 
KING PIENRY VI. 
KING HENRY VI. 
KING HENRY VI. 
KING HENRY VIII. 
KING JOHN. 
KING LEAR. 
KING RICHARD II. 
KING RICHARD III. 



MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 
Part I. ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Part II. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

THE TEMPEST. 
Part I. TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Part II. TITUS ANDRONICUS. 
Part HI. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

WINTER'S TALE. 

POEMS. 

SONNETS. 



* A fascinating little edition.' — Notes and Queries. 

* A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition.' ■^IFestminsier Gazette. 
But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed worthy to be considered 

iditioiis de luxe. ^ To-day, the low price at which they ars offered to the public alone 
prevents them being so regarded.' — Studio. 

' Handy in shape and size,^ wonderfully cheap, beautifully printed from the Cam- 
bridge text, and illustrated quaintly yet admirably by Mr. Byam Shaw, we have nothing 
but praise for it. No one who wants a good and convenient Shakespeare — ^without 
excursuses, discursuses, or even too many notes — can do belter, in our opinion, than 
subscribe to this issue : which is saying a good deal in these days of cheap reprints.' — 
Vanity Fair, 

*\Vbat we liJce about these elegant booklets is the :.ttention that has been paid to the 
paper, as well as to the print and decoration ; such st-^ut laid paper will last for ages. 
On this account alone, the ' Chiswick ' should easily be first among pocket Shake- 
speares.'— Pall Mall Gazette, 

*^^* The Chiswick Shakespeare 7tiay also be had bound in 12 volumes^ 
full qilt backy price 36*. net. 
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New EditiottB, foap. 8to. 2f . 6d. eaob net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

or THB 

BRITISH POETS. 

•This esoeUeut edition of the English olassioe, with their complete texts and 
scholarly inktxlaotions, ore something very difFerent from the cheap voInmeB of 
eztracte which are Jnat now bo much too common.' — 8t, Jamea's Qcusette* 

' An ezcellent series. Small, handy, and complete.'— Saturday Itevievo. 



Akenslde. Edited by Bey. A. Dyce. 
Beattle. Edited by Bey. A. Dyce. 
Blake. Edited by W. M. BossettL 
Bums. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 



Edited by B. B. Johneon. 



Svols. 

Butler. 
2 vols. 

Oampbell. Edited by His Son- 
in-law, the Rer. A. "W. HilL With 
Memoir by W. Allingham. 

Obatterton. Edited by tbe Bey. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 yoIs. 

Obauoer. Editedby Dr. B. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 

Ohurohill. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 

2 vols. 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Asbe, 
B.A. 2 vols. 

Collins. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 

Oowper. Edited byJobn Bmoo, 

F.S.A. 8 vols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Bey. B. 

Hooper, M.A. 5 vols. 

Goldsmith. Bevised Edition by 
Austin Dobaon. With Portrait. 

Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 

LL.D. 

Herbert. Edited by the Bey. A. B. 
Grosart. 

Herrlck. Edited by George 
Saiutsbury. 2 vols. 

Seats. Edited by the late Lord 
Bonghton. 



Kirke White. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas. 

MUton. Edited by Dr. B^radBhaw. 
2 vols. 

Pamell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

Pope. Edited by G. B. Dennis. 

With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 vids. 

Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 

2 vols. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
OOUETLY POETS from 1640 to 1650. 
Edited by Yen. Archdeacon Hannn,h, 
D.O.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Soott Edited by John Dennis. 
5 vols. 

Shakespeare's Poems. Edited by 

Rev. A. Dyce. 

SheUey. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier. 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

SwifL Edited by the Bey. J. 
Mitford. 8 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Bey. D. 

0. Tovcy. 2 vols. 

Vaughan. Saored Poems and 

Plons Ejamlations. Edited by tha 
Rev. H. Lyte. 

WordBworth. Edited by PtoL 

Dowden. 7 vols. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. leowell. 

Young. 2 yols. Edited by the 
Rev. J. Mitford. 
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THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLETIC GAMES. 

The only Series Inaed at a moderate price, by Writem who are In 
the first rank In their respective departments. 

' The best instmotion on games and gports by the host anthorities, at the lowest 
prioes.' — Oxford Magnsine. 

Small 8to. doth, Ulnstrated. Price Is. eaob. 



Cricket. By Fbed C. Holland. 
Cricket By the Hon. and Bey. 

B. Ltttsltov. 
Croquet. By Lieut. -Col. the Hon. 

H. C. Needhah. 
Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 

WiLBSRVOBOs. With a Chapter for 

Ladies, by Mrs. Hilltard. 
Squash Tennis. By Eustace H. 

Miles. Dcnble toI. 2s. 
Tennis and Rackets and Mves. 

By Julian MAnenALL, Major J. Rpshs, 

and Rev. J. A. Abstan Tait. 
Golf. By H. S. C. Evebard. 

DouHo vol. 2«. 

Bowing and Sculling. By Goy 

RlXON. 

Rowing and SeuUing. By W. B. 

WOODOATE. 

Sailing. By E . F. Knight, dbl.yol 2». 

Swimming. By Mabtin and J. 

Bacstsb Cobbktt. 
Camping out. By A. A. Maodon- 

SLL. Double vol. 28. 
Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Hatwabd. 

Double voL 2s. 
Mountaineering. By Dr. Clauds 

Wii.floar. Double vol. 28. 
Athletics. By H. H. Gritpin. 
Riding. By W. A. Kerr, V.O. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Ladies' Riding. By W.A. Kerb, V.O. 

Eoxin«. By R. G. Allanson-Winn. 

With Prefatory Note by Bat MuUine. 



Fencing. ByH.A.CoLHOBxDnNir. 

Cycling. ByH.H.GRXFiiN,L.A.C., 
N.O.U., O.T.O. With a Obaptor for 
Ladiee, by Misa Aa^TES Wood. Donble 
vol. 2s. 

Wrestling. By Waltxb Arv- 

BTBOKO. New Edition. 

Broadsword and Singlestfok. 

By H. O. ALLANSoar-WiKv and G. Phix.- 

LIPPS-WOLLKT. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jskkxn. 

Double vol. 28. 

Gymnastic Competition and Dis- 
play Exercises. Compiled by 
F. Gbaf. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. 6. Cob- 

BETT and A. F. JuBKisr. 
Dumb-bells. By F. Graf. 
Football — Rugby Game. By 

Habbt Vassall. 
Football— Association Giime. By 

0. W. AixOCK. llflviaod Edition. 

Hockey. By F. S. Crebwell. 

New Edition. 

Skating. By Douglas Adams. 

With a (Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
OirEBTHAM, and a Gliapter on Spocd 
Skatinp. by a Fon Skater, DbL vol. 2*. 

Baseball. By N»wton Crane. 
Rounders, Fleldball, Bowls, 

Quoits, Curling, Skitties, &o. 

By J. M. Walkke and C. 0. Mott. 

Dancing. By Edward Scott. 



Double vol. 



28. 



THE CLUB SEBIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 
* No well-regulated club or country house should be xritbout tliis useful oories of books. 

Small 8vo. cloth. Illustrated. Price la. etuih. Globe, 



Bridge. By *TEMnpiiAR.' 
Whist By Dr. Wm. Pole, F.B.S. 
Solo Whist By Robert F. Gbefn. 
Billiards. By Major-Gen, A. W. 

Dbatson, F.B.A.S. With a Preface 

by W. J. Peall. 

Hints on Billiards. By J. P. 

Buchanan. Doable vol. 2a. 
Chess. By Robert F. Green. 
The Two-Move Chess Problem. 

By B. (i. Laws. 
Chess Openings. By I. Gunsbebg. 
Draughts and Backgammon. 

By *Bkbktciet.* 

'Reversl and Go Bang. 
By ' Bebkklet.' 



Price la. etuih. 
Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By • BKBKBtET.* 

Bezique and Cribbage. 
By * BbrkelI'.t.* 

j^cart^ and Buchre. 

By * Bkrhfj-ft.' 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet. 

By ' Beekblkt.* 

Skat By Louis Dishl. 

*^^* a' Skat ficoririp:-book. Is. 

Round Games, including Poker, 
Napoleon, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Ac By 
Baxteb-Wbay. 

Parlour and Playground Gamee. 
By MrB, LAriii:NC?T Goethe. 



BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illusiraied^ clothe crown Svo, is, 6d, tut each, 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled by James O. 
Gilchrist, A.M , M.D. Revised and edited with an Introduction on Cathedral 
Architecture by the Rev. T. PBRKINS, M.A., F.R.A.S. 

BANGOR. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. MassA, M.A. 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 5th Edition. 

CARLISLE. By C. King Elev. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 3rd Edition. 

CHICHESTER. By H. C. Corlette, A.R.I.B.A. 2nd Edition. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bvgate, A.R.C. A. 3rd Edition. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

EXETER. By Percy Addleshaw, B. A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. Mass6, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. 2nd Edition, revised. 

LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton. 2nd Edition. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 3rd Edition. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quennell. 2nd Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dsarmer, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. 2nd Edition, revised. 

RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

ST. ASAPH. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 

ST. DAVID'S. By Philip Robson, A.R.I.B.A. 

ST. PATRICK'S, DUBLIN. By Rev. J. H. Bernard, M.A., D.D. 2nd Edition. 

ST. PAUL'S. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised. 

ST. SAVIOUR'S, SOUTHWARK. By George Worley. 

SALISBirRY. By Gleeson White. 3rd Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dbarher, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant. 3rd Edition. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange. 2nd Edition. 

YORK. By A. Clutton-Brock, M.A, 3rd Edition. 

Uniform with above Series, Now ready, is. 6d. net each. 

ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Routlbdgb, 

M.A., F.S.A. 
BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 

Perkins, M.A. 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L. J. Mass*, MJl. 

BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 

By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. By Harold Baker. 

BELL'5 HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely Illustrated, Crown 8w, cloth^ 25, 6d, net each, 
AMIENS By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
BAYEUX. By the Rev. R. S. Mylne. 

CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. Mass^ M.A. 
MONT ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. Uas&t, M.A. 
PARIS (NOTREDAME). By Charles Hiatt. 
ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 



Th« Best Practical Working: Dictionary of the 

Bns^ish Language. 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS 

NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 

NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 

WORDS AND PHRASES. 



The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c., &c. 



Dr. MC7RRAT. Edtior of the * Oxford English Dictionary^ sajjs :— ' In this its 
latest form, and witn its large Supplement and numerous appendices, it is a wonderful 
volume, which well maintains its ground against all rivals on its own lines. The ' defini- 
tions,' or more properly, 'explanations of meaning* in ' Webster' have always struck me 
as particularly terse and well-put ; and it Is hard to see how anything better could be 
done within the limits.' 

ProfesBOr JOSEPH WRIQHT, M.A., Ph.D., D.C.X... LL.D., Editor oj 
the ^ English Dialect Dictionary ^* says : — * The new edition of " Webster's International 
Dictionary " is undoubtedly the most useful and reliable work of its kind in any country. 
No one who has hot examined the work carefully would believe that such a vast amount 
of lexicographical information could possibly be found within so small a compeiss.' 

Professor A. H. SAYCEy LL.D., D.D., says:— 'It is indeed a marvellous 
work \ it is difficult to conceive of a Dictionary more exhaustive and complete. Every* 
thing is in it — not only what we might expect to find in such a work, but also what few 
of us would ever have thought of looking fpr.' 

Rev. JOSEPH WOOD, "DJi.^Head Master oj Harrow, says :— '1 have always 
thought very highly^ of its merits. Indeed, I consider it to be far the most accurate 
English Dictionary in existence, and much more reliable than the "Century." For 
daily and hourly reference, " Webster *' seems to me unrivalled.' 

Prospectuses^ with Prices and Specimen Pages y on Application. 
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